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TRANSFORMING A NEW YORK LANDMARK 





fa] NNOUNCEMENT is made 
a] by the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Co. that it 
soon expects to occupy its 
i new quarters at No. 1 
Broadway, which serves to call attention 
to the renaissance of one of the most in- 


teresting business structures in New 
York. 
Removal of the builders’ stagings 


from the front of the building has been 
completed, and the renewed exterior is 
shown for the first time; an exterior of 
white stone, that none would recognize 
as that of the old Washington Building, 
known for a generation as the first sky- 
scraper of lower Manhattan, whose red 
brick walls and slanting, coppered roof 
and cupola were landmarks seen from 
far down the harbor, across the green 
of Battery Park. 

The transformation of the building 
has been more than an outward change; 
it has extended to the very vitals of the 
structure. The building, in fact, has 
been giver not only a new skin, but it has 
been largely rebuilt as to its frame, and 
done over in the main arteries of en- 
trances, staircases and elevator shafts. 

Technically the work of making over 
the building has presented a strong testi- 
monial to the genius of American engi- 
neering and architectural deftness. The 
architectural problem presented was no 
ordinary one, because it involved the ne- 
cessity of rebuilding the structure, out- 
side and in, without dispossessing the 
tenants on seven floors. The Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Co. will occupy 
the first five floors of the completed 
building. 

The task involved by the sweeping 
structural alterations in the building 
called for many niceties of calculation 
and execution. The work included ex- 
tensive strengthening of foundations in 
some places; the entire elimination of 
the heavy interior frame structure of the 
first floor, and the incorporation of the 
space in that floor into the upper por- 
tion of a lofty booking office; removal 
of roof and tower, and the construction 
of two new stories in their place; re- 
moval of old elevators and construction 
of new, in a different place; the relocat- 
ing of staircases; changé in the location 
for the main entrances to the building, 
and the introduction of entirely new, 
ventilating, heating and electrical sys- 
tems. 


RICH DECORATIONS 


The finished product reveals a highly 
successful accomplishment, as the build- 
ing presents today, both in its exterior, 
now virtually completed, and in the work 
nearing completion within, a character 
and tone completely at variance with the 
old-fashioned red brick structure from 
which it has emerged. 

In its exterior decoration and finish the 
building has a quietly colorful opulence 
such as the traveller associates with Old 
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World palaces of days when men 
wrought in more leisurely fashion, while 
certain heraldic shields of the world’s 
chief ports, let into the outer walls, in 
Venetian mosaics, accentuate by their 
varied colors and gold an air of artistic 
elegance quite out of the common run 
among business buildings. 

From the stone carvings around the 
shields spring bronze sockets, in which 
will be placed staffs for flags, with the 
Stars and Stripes over the main entrance, 
and the distinguishing colors of the vari- 








ous lines of the company in minor posi- 
tions. 

Carvings, cunningly worked into the 
stone, suggest the uses to which the 
building is put. Over the arch of the 
main entrance, in the spandrels and 
pediment, are shown Neptune, god of 
the ocean, and Mercury, god of trade. 
Above is the American eagle. 

The architectural and decorative mold- 
ings and carvings around the entrances 
and elsewhere are also made up of nau- 
tical suggestions, like sea shells, seaweed 


The Old Washington Building, New York’s First Skyscraper, as It Now Looks After 
Being Remodeled 


and starfish, while in the iron work of 
the elevator grills are seen anchors and 
ropes, steering wheels and dolphin prows. 


BOOKING HALL AND OFFICES 


The distinguishing feature of the in- 
terior is the great booking office, ex- 
tending the entire length of the Battery 
Park front of the building, from Broad- 
way to Greenwich Street, with a length 
of 160 feet and a breadth of 40 feet, 
and ceiling 25 feet high. 

This is finished in marbles selected to 
present a subdued yet striking contrast 
in coloring. At either end are four pil- 
lars, against a gallery or mezzanine that 
extends around three sides of the hall, 
of rich, black marble irregularly lined 
with white, while the walls are paneled 
in soft buff Botticino marble. Along the 
gallery is a wrought iron balcony front. 
The floor and counters are marble, and 
set in the floor at the east and west ends 
are great marble compasses. Even the 
designs of the lighting fixtures embody 
nautical or astronomical features, some 
of them shaped like ancient ship’s lan- 
terns, others like terrestrial globes. 

The booking office is designed to rep- 
resent the latest ideas in practical util- 
ity, with extensive counter space, a wait- 
ing room for customers, a department 
devoted to the issuing of travellers’ 
checks, and a section for the distribution 
of travel literature. 


One strikingly modern feature of the 
booking office will be a small motion pic- 
ture theatre, for the projection of films 
portraying life on the company’s ships 
when on the Atlantic passage or tropical 
cruises. 

Four floors above the booking office 
will be occupied by executive offices of 
the company and its constituent lines, 
including a floor devoted to the account- 
ing department, another to freight, an- 
other to operating, and the fifth to the 
general officers of the company and their 
clerical staffs, and the board room. 

On the Greenwich Street level will be 
the third class department, with exten- 
sive counter space, offices, waiting rooms, 
etc. zl 


SITE OF HISTORICAL INTEREST 


The site of No. 1 Broadway is his- 
torically one of the most interesting in 
New York. It overlooks on the Broad- 
way side the old market place and bowl- 
ing green of the early settlers, and to the 
south the site of the first fort in New 
Amsterdam, and the Battery. High 
lights in the chronology of this neigh- 
borhood are as follows: 

1626.—Peter Minuit, director general 
of the Niew Amsterdam settlement, bar- 
gained with the Indian owners of Man- 
hattan in the clearing that is now Bowl- 
ing Green, and bought the island for $24. 
The scene of this historic transaction 
lies under the windows of No. 1 Broad- 
way. 

(Continued on page 176.) 
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THE MILLING INDUSTRY IN THE YEAR 1921 


American milling industry a period 

of unprecedented and quite unex- 
pected difficulties. In most respects it 
was a sharp contrast to the years pre- 
ceding it, above all from the fact that 
its worst trade features resulted, not 
from things that happened, but from 
things that did not happen. It was es- 
sentially a negative year, and this despite 
the fact that most millers expected a 
period of definite and positive accom- 
plishment to follow the collapse of prices 
in the autumn months of 1920. 

The explanation is to be found less 
within the milling industry itself than in 
the current economic history of the Unit- 
ed States and of the whole world. Many, 
and. perhaps most, of the millers’ trou- 
bles were due to the disconcerting weak- 
ness of the wheat market, and this, in 
turn, resulted from a complexity of con- 
ditions over which the millers had no 
possible control. The gradual falling off 
of the export flour business was directly 
due to economic conditions abroad, which 
immensely stimulated home milling and 
the importation of American wheat at 
the expense of the American miller’s 
trade, 

In the summer and autumn of 1920, 
when the prices of practically all com- 
modities were falling rapidly, it was 
generally believed that the process of 
“readjustment,” about which so much 
was said, consisted simply in getting 
prices for commodities and service back 
to a stable and reasonable level. It was 
apparently realized by very few that the 
mental and moral readjustment of busi- 
ness was much more complicated than 
this, and that it would require a long 
time to restore. confidence, sanity and 
sound business methods after the disas- 
trous experiences of the autumn of 1920. 
This, in substance, indicates what the his- 
tory of the American milling industry 
has been throughout the year recently 
ended; it has been trying to recover from 
the blows dealt it by the collapse of 
prices in the preceding autumn, and to 
restore normal vitality to a buying trade 
which, with considerable reason, was un- 
able completely to regain its courage. 


6 be year 1921 was for the entire 


THE YEAR'S INHERITANCE 

No year in American milling history 
has ever started more inauspiciously than 
1921; in fact, the best thing that can be 
said of the year’s record is that it proved 
to be considerably less disastrous than 
might reasonably have been expected. A 
brief summary of conditions in 1920 is 
necessary in order to make clear just 
what the milling industry was facing 
when the new year began. 

The United States Grain Corporation 
had finally gone out of business on May 
31, 1920, leaving the grain trade without 
any controlling outside influence, and 
also, as it proved, without a balance 
wheel. Wheat prices had reached their 
peak in mid May, with contract grades 
well over $8; throughout June and most 
of July they remained between $2.75 and 
$3. Late in July, however, shortly after 
the reopening of option trading, there 
was a sudden break of nearly 75c. This 
was followed by a partial recovery, and 
from that time until the end of the year 
the graphic chart of wheat prices looked 
like the cross section of a mountain 
range gradually falling away to the 
plain, but with many isolated peaks and 


ridges. 


A Review of the Year’s Milling History—A Period of Many Dif- 


ficulties and Few Events—Declining Values and Inactive 
Domestic Markets—Laxity in Trade Practices—Decrease 
in Flour Exports—Emergency Tariff Law—Attacks 
on the Grain Trade—Brief Period of Reviving 
Activity Followed by Dullness—Record 
of Chief Happenings in the Trade 


Cash No. 1 northern spring wheat in 
Minneapolis, which in May had sold for 
$3.25 and over, went below $1.50 in late 
November, and closed the year at about 
$1.60, No. 1 hard winter went from a 
high point of $3.10 to a low one of $1.55, 
closing a trifle higher than spring wheat. 
Soft winter was relatively steadier, its 
maximum in May being just under $8 
and its minimum in November $1.75. 

Flour and feed prices, of course, fol- 

lowed suit. Using as a basis an average 
quotation for first patents in representa- 
tive eastern and western markéts, spring 
wheat flour dropped from over $16 per 
bbl in May to a little below $9 in No- 
vember; hard winters went from $15 to 
$8.75; soft winters from $13.75 to $9. As 
for millfeed, the decline is fairly indi- 
cated by an average quotation per ton 
on bran of all types in eastern and west- 
ern markets, which at the peak was 
$59.80, and at the close of the year was 
$33.75. 
To this must be added a corresponding 
drop in bag prices, and, indeed, in al- 
most all other supplies required by mill- 
ers. There was scarcely a single com- 
modity, with the exception of fuel, enter- 
ing into the milling industry which did 
not require ‘the absorption of heavy 
losses on all stocks carried. This loss 
of anywhere from 20 to 50 per cent in 
the book value of stocks on hand would 
in itself have been quite enough to make 
the autumn of 1920 disastrous, but it 
was by no means the only demoralizing 
feature of the situation, nor in some re- 
spects the worst, 

Normally, of course, the fall months 
are the ones of heaviest flour buying 
and greatest milling activity. In 1920, 
however, the autumn saw consistently 
light buying and reduced runs, the latter 
involving a corresponding increase in the 
cost per barrel of producing flour. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that many mill- 
ers were nearly desperate for new busi- 
ness, The only way to offset their ob- 
vious losses seemed to be to sell more 
flour, which meant forcing it on a re- 
luctant market. 

It has already been said that wheat 
prices after the decline set in, instead 
of receding steadily, fluctuated violently ; 
the advances in the last six months of 
the year were just as numerous, though 
by no means as extensive, as the declines. 
Moreover, the statistical position . of 
wheat was utterly misleading. The 1920 
crop had not been exceptionally large, 
and the exports were enormous; there 
was ample reason for believing that 
prices would recoyer before the end of 
the crop year, and every temporary ad- 
vance looked to many like the beginning 
of a permanent gain. 

As a result, whenever one of these par- 
tial recoveries took place, there was a 
good deal of flour sold to buyers who 
shared the millers’ expressed and usu- 
ally quite sincere belief that the bottom 
had been reached and passed. Each 
time, however, wheat prices reacted to a 


new low level, and the unlucky buyers 
found themselves confronted by losses 
which, in many cases, they absolutely 
could not meet. 

The result was just what might have 
been expected. Attempts at the cancel- 
lation of orders were unprecedentedly 
numerous. The millers who had on their 
books orders for flour to be delivered in 
60 or 90 days had absolutely no assur- 
ance that the purchasers would be able 
to pay for it. Some of the repudiations 
were of doubtful honesty, or worse; 
many were absolutely involuntary, caused 
by the simple fact that the buyer could 
not possibly get the requisite money. 


BEGINNING OF THE YEAR 


This, in substance, was what the 
American milling industry had to face 
when 1921 began. The disaster itself 
had been in 1920, but the time for pay- 
ing the full price of it was clearly to be 
in the new year. The only thing which 
could have to some extent offset the 
heavy losses sustained would have been 
an advance in wheat prices, which, in 
turn, would have unquestionably brought 
with it a revival of flour buying, but the 
advance never took place. Instead, wheat 
prices continued downward. The aver- 
age farm price, which on Jan. 1 was 
$1.492, remained nearly steady until the 
middle of March, but on April 1 it was 
down to $1.335. A month later it was 
as low as $1.107. A brief rally was fol- 
lowed by a corresponding decline, and 
by Aug. 1, with the new crop on the 
market, the average farm price was 
$1.048. Nov. 1 saw a still further reduc- 
tion, to 94.2c, and on Dec. 1 the average 
price was 92.7c. 

The effect of this decline in wheat 
values on flour prices is briefly sum- 
marized in the following tables. The 
first one shows the course of prices dur- 
ing the year for top patents, based on 
average quotations at four representa- 
tive markets, two western and two east- 
ern: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

TGR. B cepcccces $10.15 $9.80 $10.10 
POD, 1 cisvececs 9.50 9.2 9.75 
March 1 ....... 9.60 9.35 9.55 
BOPU.E srcccese 8.85 8.30 8.30 
) * ® Beeeee 8.45 7.90 7.30 
SURO 1 accesses 10.05 9.05 8.60 
TULF 1 ncccvcecs 9.15 7.90 7.35 
BM ED cccccccee 9.40 7.50 7.00 
ae Sree 8.70 7.55 7.05 
WOE, DB cccccwces 8.60 7.46 6.95 
a Serre 7.85 7.00 6.60 
ee Perr re 7.85 7.00 6.50 
/ ee . ees 7.40 6.75 6.30 


The second gives a similar average 
quotation for first clears: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

pe RPT $7.30 $7.35 $7.35 
WOR, 2 asperysss 6.85 7.00 7.20 
March 1 ....... 6.80 6.95 7.25 
BOON 2 gpcccess 6.00 5.90 6.30 
May 2 ncvccccns 6.00 5.90 5.70 
- 3 ae 7.05 7.00 6.35 
SO Bs cdecvccs 6.75 6.20 5.65 
AOE FT opocccpees 6.70 6.00 6.45 
Dept. 2 sessene> 6.20 5.90 5.55 
Ooty L-svevcescs 6.05 5.85 5.50 
Nov, 1, oso sonigs 5.26 5.20 5.10 
Dee,.1 3550 v¥eo¥* 4:80 4.70 4.80 
Dec, 31 ...+-6%% 446 4.76... 4.65 


Feed prices showéd an eyen more per- 
sistent weakness than those for flour. 
On Jan. 2 an average quotation on bran 
of all types in eastern and western mar- 


kets was $33.25 per ton, and thereafter 
it fell steadily until November, when it 
suddenly rallied, making a gain of $10 
before the close of the year. The fol- 
lowing table shows this month to month 


development: 

TOR. B wccccess $33.26 Aug. 1........ $21.00 
Wem B vsccsccs See Oe & cecctces 19.70 
March 1 ..eces 38.70 Oot. 1. ..cccece 19.35 
AST 1 ocicces 26.86 Nov. 1 ........ 18.65 
May 2. ...cccree 223.66 Dec. 1 ........ 24.35 
SURO 1 nccccece 22.66 Dec, 31 ....... 28.75 
July 1 ..cceeee 20.60 


These figures, together with those 
showing the estimated monthly total 
flour output and the year’s flour exports, 
which are given in tables appended to 
this article, really tell the main story of 
the American milling industry in 1921. 
If the preceding year had been a normal 
one they would not have meant more than 
dullness; as it was, with the intense need 
of overcoming the losses of the autumn 
just ended, they spelled in some instances 
absolute disaster, and in most cases a 
year of anxiety and financial trouble. 


RELATIONS WITH THE BUYERS 


It is immensely to the credit both of 
the milling industry and of most of those 
with whom the millers had dealings that 
so many of the difficulties caused by the 
falling market were straightened out as 
well as they were. Whenever the buyers 
showed a willingness to do the best they 
could, arrangements were made to light- 
en as much as possible the burden of 
their losses. The history of this feature 
of the year can never be written, for the 
facts are concealed in the records of 
hundreds of milling companies, flour 
dealers and bakers, but it is beyond ques- 
tion true that in countless instances the 
spirit of co-operation and friendliness 
averted disaster. 

Unluckily, there were a great many 
cases of attempted cancellation which 
had an entirely different color. In look- 
ing for excuses to escape from bad bar- 
gains, many buyers set up claims for 
which nothing could reasonably be said, 
and the worst of it was that far too often 
the mills, preferring a certain small loss 
to a possible greater one, made conces- 
sions which defied all the principles of 
sound business. 

Here, again, the consistent slackness of 
flour buying operated to the great dis- 
advantage of the milling industry. Every 
mill was abnormally anxious for new 
business, and enough of them were will- 
ing to purchase it by absurd concessions 
in price or terms so that business on a 
strictly legitimate basis was exceedingly 
hard to do. It was emphatically a buy- 
er’s market, and the buyers were not 
slow to take advantage of the fact. 

From the very beginning of the year, 
two or three points assumed a special 
importance in the relations between mill- 
ers and flour buyers, and were reflected 
in the refusal of many buyers to con- 
tinue to purchase flour on the basis of 
the Federation uniform sales contract. 
Chief among these unsettling influences 
were the matter of inspection at desti- 
nation and the dangerous practice of 
selling flour on a consignment basis. 


INSPECTION AT DESTINATION 

The question of the right of a flour 
buyer.to inspect the flour on arrival at 
destination as a prerequisite to paying 
the drafts was under discussion through- 
out the first half of the year, and in 
February the Federation issued a bul- 
letin pointing out that the carriers would 

(Continued on page 174.) 
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“I see,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
“where a passel of bankers down east has analyzed things 
Vox right down toga gnat's heel an’ some says business 
is goin’ t’get better an’ some says it 

4 < ain’t near through of bein’ raise 
\ hell with yet. 
where we alls down here in the 
hills don’t have to get all het up, 
or I allow they ain’t ten men this 
weside of Little Rock that’s got sense 
Meelenough to make up a diagnose of 
ether or not their business is ailin’ of 
, an’ so they’re jes’ dang fools enough 
long buyin’ an’ sellin’ an’ like as not layin 
methin’ now an’ then. I don’t set up for no 
expert, but sometimes it does seem to me business is sufferin’ 

from too much diagnosin’ an’ too little rest an’ nourishment. 


That’s one place 








THE SOUL OF BUSINESS 

Business is business, of course, but it 
is, or may be, if one cares to make it so, 
something more. Around and through 
the prosaic work by which a livelihood 
is obtained there may be woven a senti- 
ment so fine and inspiring that it be- 
comes of even greater value than the 
business itself and those who cherish it 
feel its influence to be stronger than the 
legitimate desire for pecuniary gain 
which is supposed to be the main incen- 
tive of work. 

To create this fabric requires some- 
thing more than business acumen or zeal; 
the machine by which achievements 
counted in dollars are shown may be ad- 
mirably adapted for its purpose; the 
system may be perfect in theory and 
well designed to accomplish results, but 
if the machine or the system of business 
lack the human element back of it, work- 
ing in harmony, friendliness and good 
will for a common purpose, its limits 
are definite and circumscribed, and al- 
though they may include the accumula- 
tion of a considerable amount of money, 
they stop at the line where human en- 
deavor attains the satisfaction of the 
kind of achievement that brings content 
and a sense of adequate accomplishment 
to those associated in it. 

There is a soul in business, an inde- 
finable, indescribable essence that tran- 
scends the material evidences of success. 
It may be stifled by narrowness, greed, 
jealousy or injustice, or it may be glori- 
ously and indefinitely developed by broad- 
mindedness, kindliness, charity, good will, 
forbearance and all the higher and bet- 
ter qualities of which faulty human na- 
ture is capable. Examples of the busi- 
ness soul-starved, as well as the business 
which has gone blithely and courageous- 
ly on its way with a soul-expanding 
swing to it, are to be discovered wher- 
ever men labor together at commerce or 
industry. The distinction is very marked, 
and is usually found in the attitude of 
those who work toward the thing they 
are helping to fashion. Some perform 
their daily tasks solely for the money 


it brings them, while others do them, not - 


alone for the pay they get, but “each for 
the joy of working.” 

In its organization The Northwestern 
Miller has consistently sought to attain 
not alone an efficient machine, capable 


of accomplishing the required purpose 
and achieving the material success nat- 
urally desired, but also an association 
of co-workers inspired by a common 
ideal of service, animated by similar mo- 
tives, having at heart the essence of the 
undertaking; who should co-operate har- 
moniously and, in their relations with 
the publication, its clients and each other, 
be considerate, tolerant, fair-minded and 
good-tempered, practicing the Golden 
Rule. 

It has been said of The Northwestern 
Miller that it has become less a business 
enterprise than an institution. If this 
be true, it is due to the fact that all 
those engaged in its service, from the 
nominal head of the establishment to its 
least conspicuous member, are imbued 
with its fundamental spirit. Thus, as the 
years have gone by, out of continuous 
effort there has been created, apart from 
a condition of reasonable material pros- 
perity, something which cannot be exactly 
defined, but of which every man is con- 
scious, and which actually gives him 
greater satisfaction than the tangible evi- 
dences which he possesses that his work 
has received its due reward. 

This is by no means to say that The 
Northwestern Miller pretends to be a 
philanthropic or utopian undertaking. 
Quite to the contrary, it is intended to 
be a “gainful occupation,” conducted on 
sound business principles, severely prac- 
tical in its adaptation of ways to means, 
and not sentimental in matters of busi- 
ness. All this is quite possible of legiti- 
mate attainment without the slightest 
sacrifice of that which, for lack of a 
better word, is here termed the soul of 
the concern. To the degree that it has 
inspired and developed this spirit, and no 
more, has this publication succeeded. It 
does not boast its progress in this direc- 
tion, for there are other and far greater 
establishments which have doubtless gone 
much further and higher; it only consid- 
ers itself happy and fortunate in recog- 
nizing and, to the extent of its oppor- 
tunities, applying to its business the 
spirit which it regards as the super- 
essential of satisfactory work. 

These somewhat intimate cogitations 
are put in type this week because tomor- 
row, in accordance with its long-estab- 
lished annual custom, The Northwestern 
Miller will welcome under its roof-tree 


all the members of its far-extended staff 
of branch managers, save and except Mr. 
Raikes, its European representative, who 
will not be able to attend the reunion this 
year. For the remainder of the week 
the time will be given by the organiza- 
tion to the consideration of its affairs 
by day and to a certain programme in 
the evening which finds its culmination 
in the annual dinner, which for many 
years has been a feature of these occa- 
sions. 

It is a time of practical business con- 
ference as well as of good fellowship 
in which this publication reasserts the 
mainspring of its continuing good for- 
tune. This, after all, exists not so much 
in its enterprise or ability as in the 
spirit of good will, helpfulness and co- 
operation which animates the members 
of its staff; the enduring soul of its 
continuing effort. 


TARIFF COMPROMISES 


It is rather to be regretted that “the 
milling industry did not make use of any 
of its more fully representative meetings 
during 1921 to formulate an expression 
of its views on the subject of the pend- 
ing tariff law. Local organizations of 
millers did, ‘in some instances, adopt 
resolutions on the subject, but at the 
two Federation meetings and at the mill- 
ers’ mass convention in June the tariff 
was practically ignored except as a sub- 
ject for inconclusive discussion. The re- 
sult now is that the Senate finance com- 
mittee has no way of knowing the spe- 
cific views of the industry, and has to 
secure its information from such millers 
as are sufficiently public spirited or in- 
terested to appear before it on their own 
responsibility. 

The provision covering flour in the 
Fordney bill as it passed the House last 
summer is so manifestly unreasonable 
that some sort of revision of it is an ab- 
solute necessity. A duty of twenty-five 
cents a bushel on wheat and fifty cents 
a hundred pounds on flour would be 
entirely meaningless, and the figures 
seem to have been arrived at, not on the 
basis of the slightest intelligent consid- 
eration, but simply because fifty cents 
was a pleasant sum to write. 

One thing, and one only, can be said 
in favor of this section of the Fordney 
bill: it avoids the absurdity of placing a 
flat duty on wheat and a fluctuating one 
on wheat products. This was one of the 
innumerable blunders perpetrated in the 
emergency tariff law, permitted to creep 
in because nobody took the measure very 
seriously. Thus, on the present tempo- 
rary basis, the duty on five bushels of 
Canadian wheat would be a dollar and 
seventy-five cents whether the wheat it- 
self was worth five dollars or ten, where- 
as the duty on the flour milled from that 
wheat might be anywhere from one to 
two dollars a barrel, depending entirely 
on the price of the grain. 

Establishing a genuinely compensatory 
duty on flour in relation to wheat is just 
as important to the wheat growers of the 
United States as it is to the millers. It 
makes not the slightest difference to 


.the farmers whether the millers buy Ca- 


nadian wheat in preference to their own 
or whether the total amount of wheat 
ground in United States mills is reduced 
by the competition of imported flour; in 
either case the farmer loses a part of 
his market. Moreover, as has been re- 
peatedly pointed out, a specific tariff on 
wheat affords little protection to the 
farmer anyway; his main interest is to 
see that, if there is a duty on wheat, he 
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is not cheated of any possible benefits it 
may bring him by a disproportionately 
low duty on flour. 

The statement made before the Senate 
finance committee last week by Senator 
Ladd, who certainly can be regarded as 
a spokesman for the farmers, indicates 
that they have grasped this fact clearly. 
At first it is odd to imagine Senator 
Ladd, for years the apparently irrecon- 
cilable enemy of the milling industry, 
asking Congress to increase the duty on 
flour, but his position’ in so doing is 
entirely logical. He knows that a duty 
of twenty-five cents a bushel on wheat 
and one of ninety-eight cents a barrel 
on flour means robbing the farmer of 
even the shadow of protection. His plea 
that the duty on flour be increased to 
sixty-five cents a hundred pounds, or 
approximately $1.27, per barrel, is 
made from no changed attitude toward 
the millers, but simply from a clear 
realization that it is impossible to safe- 
guard the interests of the wheat farmers 
without giving the millers an equivalent 
protection. 

Whether Senator Ladd’s figure of 
sixty-five cents a hundred pounds is cor- 
rect or not is determined largely by per- 
sonal opinion. It is fitteen cents a bar- 
rel better than the traditional four and 
a half to one ratio, and nearly thirty 
cents better than the absurd provision of 
the Fordney bill as it passed the House. 
On the other hand, it is thirty-five cents 
lower than the duty sought by Mr. Hus- 
band’s committee recently, and twenty- 
two and a half cents below the six to one 
basis suggested by a number of other 
millers. Just what the proper ratio 
ought to be can probably never be 
worked out with scientific accuracy, for 
the reason that a figure suitable for 
straight grade flours is inapplicable to 
short patents, 

The main point is that Senator Ladd, 
speaking for the spring wheat farmers 
of North Dakota, has shown that they 
clearly understand the necessity for mak- 
ing common cause with the millers so far 
as the relation between wheat and flour 
duties is concerned. The tariff on flour 
must be raised above the figure set in the 
House bill, not to protect the milling 
industry alone, but to make the duty on 
wheat mean anything at all to the farm- 
ers. Senator Ladd is an unexpected 
champion of the millers’ cause, but he 
is an entirely appropriate one where 
wheat and flour duties are involved, and 
his testimony is sure to have great weight 
with the Senate committee. 


The difference in points of view, how- | 


ever, becomes apparent in what Senator 


Ladd has to say regarding the provisions | 
for grinding wheat for export in bond, | 


or under a drawback system. That he 
should have emphatically opposed the 
plan to remit duties on imported wheat 
on the basis of exports of an equal vol- 
ume of flour is not surprising, for this 
proposal was disapproved by the millers 
themselves in one of the resolutions 
adopted at the mass meeting in June. 
His opposition to the whole system of 
drawbacks or grinding in bond is, how- 
ever, curiously short-sighted. 

Canada is certainly going to export its 
surplus wheat; neither Senator Ladd nor 
any one else can prevent that. Much of 
it, moreover, is going abroad by way 
of the United States. The tariff law can 
either prevent the millers from touching 
it in transit, or it can help them to grind 
some part of it, shipping the flour abroad 
and retaining the byproduct in the Unit- 
ed States to increase the supply of mill- 
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feed and thereby directly to benefit the 
farmer. 

Eliminating the drawback system will 
not help the wheat growers of the United 
States in the slightest degree. The same 
amount of Canadian wheat will go 
abroad whether the millers grind any of 
it in transit or not. Its competition is 
felt, not in domestic markets, but abroad, 
and it will exert an influence there abso- 
lutely irrespective of any tariff laws 
which Congress may pass. On the other 
hand, the drawback provision as it now 
stands permits the United States to re- 
tain, on the payment of a proportionate 
duty for the raw material, the millfeed 
which the farmers urgently need. 

It is greatly to be hoped that Senator 
Ladd’s clear vision of the similarity of 
the farmers’ and the millers’ require- 
ments with regard to a properly balanced 
duty on wheat and its products will lead 
him one step further, and show him that 
the retention of a reasonable drawback 
provision not only does not hurt the 
United States wheat grower, but actually 
benefits him. He has already asked for 
a higher duty on flour for the benefit 
of the farmers, and if, for exactly tne 
same reason, he likewise asks for a pro- 
vision permitting the grinding of Cana- 
dian grain in transit to foreign countries, 
there is good reason to believe that the 
tariff law as finally enacted will be satis- 
factory alike to the wheat raisers and to 
the millers who create their chief market 


for them. 





MILLING CAPACITY 


The Northwestern Miller is constantly 
in receipt of requests for detailed in- 
formation as to the yearly changes in 
the wheat flour milling capacity of the 
United States. To these requests it can 
reply only that it does not know and has 
no way of knowing what these changes 
are, and, furthermore, that it does not 
believe the figures would be of any real 
value even if they were obtainable. 
‘The total milling capacity of the Unit- 
ed States is a variable and to some extent 
an imaginary quantity. When trade is 
active, there are hundreds of small mills 
which set to work grinding flour; at 
other times these same mills either sus- 
pend operations entirely or devote them- 
selves to other kinds of work. There are 
today large mills which have not been 
in operation for months. The total 
potential milling capacity of the United 
States is, and has been for several years, 
more than a million barrels of flour a 
day; the active, and only significant, 
milling capacity changes with business 
conditions from month to month. 

Periodically The Northwestern Miller 
attempts to check up all the flour mills 
in the country, and for that purpose car- 
ries on a very extensive campaign for 
securing information. Its present list 
indicates a capacity of 1,085,875 barrels 
a day, about half of this total being 
located in cities and towns each with a 
daily capacity of a thousand barrels or 
more. So far as the figures for these 
hundred and fifty-four centers are con- 
cerned, the estimate is probably close to 
the facts, but there is an apparent ca- 
pacity of more than half a million bar- 
rels of flour a day distributed among 
three or four thousand small mills. If 
half a dozen of these go out of business, 
as they often do without attracting the 
slightest notice, the effect is sufficient, so 
far as total milling capacity goes, to 
offset the construction of a fine new two 
thousand barrel mill. 

The 1919 census, which takes no ac- 
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count of capacity but merely indicates 
output, gives a striking illustration of 
the impossibility of security capacity. 
figures which mean anything. The ex- 
ceptional conditions which obtained 
throughout most of 1919 resulted in an 
extraordinary revival of activity among 
the little mills. Very few such mills 
were actually built between 1914 and 
1919, not enough, probably, to offset the 
losses by fire and dilapidation, and yet 
the census shows two hundred and 
twenty-one more of these small mills 
in operation in 1919 than five years 
earlier. Most of them were standing in 
1914 and, for that matter, in 1909, when 
their estimated total number was a hun- 
dred less; they represented potential but 
idle capacity, awaiting a year when it 
would pay them, as it did in 1919, to 
produce altogether some two million bar- 
rels of flour. 

The real unimportance of total ca- 
pacity figures lies in the fact that the 
milfs located at milling centers, in other 
words in towns having a combined ca- 
pacity of a thousand barrels of flour a 


‘day or more, are and have been for years 


capable of taking care of the entire con- 
sumptive flour demand of the United 
States, and of an export business fittv 
per cent larger than it has actually ever 
been. The number and size of such mills 
has been growing steadily year by year. 
Only a few have been destroyed, dis- 
mantled or converted to other than flour 
milling purposes. From 1914 to 1919 
the number of mills producing more than 
a hundred thousand barrels of flour a 
year increased from two hundred and 
eighteen to two hundred and seventy- 
four; the total number producing more 
than twenty thousand barrels a year re- 
mained almost exactly the same. 

On the other hand, figures regarding 
the smaller mills, representing altogether 
about half the country’s milling capacity, 
mean very little. Many of them are 
actually flour mills only when and if it 
pays; otherwise they are not flour mills 
at all, although their potential capacity 
cannot be ignored. Sometimes a new one 
is built, and occasionally an old one is 
destroyed, but in general they stand year 
after year, ready to make flour and oc- 
casionally making it, and rendering any 
attempt to estimate changes in the coun- 
try’s total flour milling capacity utterly 
hopeless. 





CANADA TO THE RESCUE 


During August and September the 
millers of the United States were afraid, 
and with apparently good reason, that 
the unprecedentedly heavy export ship- 
ments of wheat would leave them without 
enough grain for twelve months’ grind- 
ing. Over fifty-eight million bushels of 
wheat were shipped abroad in August 
alone, or at a rate of nearly two million 
bushels a day. In September the figure 
fell to thirty-one million bushels, but 
even so the rate was such that, if it 
continued, the supply of wheat for do- 
mestic consumption would soon be en- 
dangered. : 

October, however, showed the reassur- 
ing figure of only eighteen million bush-- 
els of wheat exported, and the exports 
for November were even less, by over 
four million bushels, The reason for 
this extraordinary falling off in foreign 
shipments of wheat is clearly shown 
by a comparison with the Canadian fig- 
ures for the same period. In August 
Canada exported four million bushels of 
wheat, in September seven million, in 
October twenty-one million, and in No- 


vember twenty-nine million. The De- 
cember figures, while not as yet complete, 
indicate a continuation of the November 
conditions. It is evident that foreign 
wheat buying, attracted by lower prices, 
high quality and less unfavorable ex- 
change, has largely shifted northward 
across the Canadian border. 

This, of course, furnishes a_ lucid 
demonstration of the futility of a tariff 
as a protection to the American wheat 
grower against Canadian competition. 
On December 1, 1921, the average farm 
price of wheat, as estimated by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, was only 


ninety-two and seven tenths cents, or ac- | 


tually less than it was seven years ago. 
On October 1, 1920, when Canadian 


wheat was pouring across the border in | 
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garded as depressingly dull, shipments of 
American flour continue to go overseas 
in practically unchanged volume. For the 
| jpast twelve months the average of flour 
lexports has been 1,450,000 barrels; in 
[October the figure was 1,556,578, and in 
November approximately 1,300,000. For 
the past fifteen years, including the war 
and post-war period when flour exports 
reached undreamed-of levels, the monthly 
average has been remarkably close to the 
figure for the present year; since 1906 





the United States has shipped abroad an 
verage of 1,228,000 barrels of flour 
every month. 

Comparison shows that flour exports 
from the United States are to a remark- 
able degree independent of flour exports 

from Canada. To some extent, of course, 


” 











two or three times its present volume, | there is direct competition, but there is 
the average farm price of wheat in the I nothing like the balance that obtains in 
United States was two dollars and four-// the case of wheat. This is largely ex- 


teen cents. 

The tariff is not even preventing the 
direct importation of Canadian wheat. 
In the table of Canadian wheat exports, 
the United States still appears as the sec- 
ond largest purchaser, its imports being 
exceeded only by those of Great Britain. 
Of course, even if the November rate 
of 4,156,509 bushels of Canadian wheat 
shipped to the United States were main- 
tained throughout the year, which is most 
unlikely, the total would be of relatively 
small importance; the point is that 
United States buyers can afford to pur- 
chase Canadian wheat, despite the duty, 
because prices north and south of the 
border automatically adjust themselves 
to offset the artificial conditions created 
by the tariff barrier. 

From the standpoint of both the miller 
and the consumer of bread, the sudden 
growth of Canada’s wheat exports with 
the corresponding decline in shipments 
from the United States is an unmitigated 
blessing. Another month or two of wheat 
exports such as marked August and Sep- 
tember would have resulted in a really 
alarming domestic situation. At an out- 
side estimate, and even allowing for the 
changed crop estimates, the United 
States had not much more than two 
hundred and fifty million bushels of 
wheat available for export in any form 
during the present crop year, and of 
this the two months of August and Sep- 
tember took a hundred and six million 
bushels, or nearly half. October, No- 
vember and December, however, have 
brought the average down materially, 
and as Canada has ample supplies, it is 
likely that in the months to come the 
Canadian farmer and wheat exporter will 


continue to rescue the. American public | 


from its own exporters of wheat. 

From the farmer’s standpoint, of 
course, the situation is by no means so 
cheerful, The enormous export demand 
held prices up for a short time, but the 
only farmers to benefit materially were 
those who rushed their wheat to market 
at once. 
or another, have witnessed the sudden 
collapse of this foreign demand owing 
to Canadian competition. If they ever 
believed that the emergency tariff would 
protect them against their northern 
neighbors, they have learned better now, 
and they have discovered that wheat 
prices are made, not on the grain ex- 
changes of their own country, but in the 
buying markets where all the surplus 
producing nations meet together to sell 
the wheat they cannot. possibly consume 
at home. 

Meanwhile, in spite of. the fact that 
the export flour market is generally re- 





Those who held, for one reason | 


| plained by the fact that flour markets 
are far less fluctuating than those for 
wheat; once a brand of flour has estab- 
| lished itself abroad, it has a great ad- 
vantage over its competitors. Moreover, 
export flour sales-are far more widely 
dispersed than those of wheat; this fall 
the United States has shipped flour to 
seventy-three countries, and wheat to 
twenty-seven; Canada’s figures for the 
same period are thirty-five countries for 
flour and eleven for wheat. 
| When six countries take eighty per 
| cent of a nation’s wheat exports, as has 
been the case with United States ship- 
ments of late, it requires relatively little 
to destroy the export market almost com- 
pletely, at any rate for the time being. 
The leading six buyers of flour during 
| the same period took only forty-four per 
| cent of the total shipments, so that even 
| if these six should disappear entirely 
from the market, more than half of the 
export trade would remain intact. Can- 
ada’s figures tell approximately the same 
|story, although, of course, the United 
Kingdom plays a far larger part as Can- 
ada’s chief purchaser of both flour and 
wheat. 

From the point of view of the wheat 
grower, these records show where, and 
| where only, he can place reliance for the 
maintenance of a reasonable price the 
year round for his product. He cannot 
| depend on a tariff wall, because, as re- 
cent events have shown, economic laws 





| will destroy this wall almost as fast as it | 


is built. He cannot rely on wheat ex- 
ports, because their course is utterly 
undependable, and because one month’s 
heaviest buyer will be entirely out of the 
market the next. 
hand, depend absolutely on the export | 
flour trade. In good years and bad,| 
helped by favorable conditions or- fight- | 
ing against almost insuperable odds, the | 
millers of the United States have sold 


| abroad every month an average of five , 


| and a half million bushels of the farm- 
| er’s wheat. 


petition from other countries, and inde- 


| pendently of any kind of tariff. They © 


have done it because the world needs 
American flour; and since the farmer 
| must find a market abroad for his sur- 
| plus wheat if he is to realize a fair do- 
mestic price, it is essential for him to 
recognize that the miller is his best sales- 
| man, and the only one on whom, in the 
} long run,-he can absolutely depend. This 
| is true, of course, in both the domestic 
| and the export markets, and it demon- 


» strates the necessity for a closer and bet- 


ter understanding between the allied but 
too often antagonistic groups. : 


He can, on the other | 


They have done this in spite of com- | 
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The opening week of 1922 has shown 
no change in the general character of 
the flour trade, although reports indi- 
cate a slight revival of inquiry. The 
wheat market has continued its unset- 
tled career, with just enough tendency 
toward weakness to discourage any ex- 
tensive flour buying. The total volume 
of business for prompt shipment has ap- 
parently been fair, but the almost com- 
plete absence of speculative buying is 
the most conspicuous feature of the sit- 
uation. 

The present position of July wheat is 
probably the most discouraging feature 
of the market. On Tuesday, Jan. 10, 
July closed in Chicago at 9814,c, or more 
than 10c under May. In Minneapolis the 
July option was $1.11144, or 4%4c¢ under 
May; in Kansas City it was down to 
921,¢c, as against a May price of $1.01. 
Even in Winnipeg, where the July op- 
tion has little meaning, there was a 
spread of more than 2c. Unless some- 
thing happens to alter this situation, 
and bring July wheat up nearer to the 
May and cash wheat levels, flour buyers 
are not likely to be much influenced by 
the bullish arguments. 

Millfeed during the past week has 
been dull, and the advance which started 
early in November appears to have 
stopped, at least temporarily. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Jan, 10 ....... - $7.30 $6.50 - $6.20 
TOR, 4 ccccccece 7.40 6.7 6.30 
POO, 3 accsesoce 7.85 7.00 6.50 
Ws 2 asp etecwe 7.85 7.00 6.60 
Get. 2 ccesccsce 8.60 7.45 6.95 
Bemt. B wvccccre 8.70 7.55 7.05 
BER. 1 crcecores 9.40 7.50 7.00 
Tuly 1 .'Piccces 9.15 7.90 7.35 
Jume 1 cccdcces 10.05 9.05 8.60 
May 1 ..ccccece 8.45 7.90 7.30 
BOT 1 .cccocee 8.85 8.30 8.30 
March 1 .....06 9.60 9.35 9.55 
Fed. 1 cccccccce 9.50 9.20 9.75 
JOM. B cciccdves 10.15 9.80 10.10 


The following table gives an approxi- 


mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 
Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

1$4.55 $4.50 $4.55 

4.75 4.75 4.65 

4.80 4.70 4.80 

5.25 5.20 5.10 

6.05 5.85 5.50 

6.20 5.90 5.55 

6.70 6.00 5.45 

6.75 6.20 5.65 

7.05 7.00 6.35 

6.00 5.90 5.70 

6.00 5.90 6.30 

6.80 6.95 7.25 

6.85 7.00 7.20 

7.30 7.35 7.35 





An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Jan. 10 
was $28.25 per ton, which,compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 






Sami, -O* vévvcses $28.75 June 1 ....... $22.65 
BPG & aveives 24.36 May 1 ........ 22.65 
BOY. B ceccccss 18.65 April 1 ....... 25.85 
OG6,. 4b scasqicas 19.35 March 1 ...... 28.70 
TE, OE cwines cae T0.70 We. 1 .ccccess 32.75 
Se, Bo ecccuses 21.00 Jan. 2 - 33,25 
Pee SO casnsese 20.60 Dec, 1... 37.75 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
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by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Tam, 1-7 ...cceee ~ 84 47 36 
December average 38 65 40 
November av’ge.. 53 63 46 
October average.. 69 84 63 
September av’ge.. 67 85 58 
August average... 58 94 66 
July average .... 47 78 49 
June average .... 40 60 34 
May average .... 43 49 29 
April average ... 44 61 33 
March average... 45 52 37 
February average. 45 62 39 
January average... 44 50 35 





VALIDITY OF FUTURES ACT 


Department of Justice Files Brief in Su- 
preme Court Supporting Measure- 
Against Test Action 


A brief supporting the act assessing a 
tax of 20c per bu on certain contract 
sales of grain for future delivery was 
filed by the Department of Justice yes- 
terday in the United States Supreme 
Court in the case of eight members of 
the Chicago Board of Trade seeking to 
test the validity of the act. Arguments 
in the case, which was appealed from a 
decision by Judge Landis, were to be- 
gin before the Supreme Court this week. 

Claims by the plaintiffs that the fu- 
ture trading act is unconstitutional be- 
cause. the tax is prohibitive of “trad- 
ing in futures,” and is merely a regu- 
lation of the business of boards of 
trade and chambers of commerce, are 
answered in the government’s brief with 
the argument that the motives of Con- 
gress in providing the tax may not be 
inquired into and that the provision in 
the law for admission to membership 
in the board of trade of a representa- 
tive of a co-operative association does 
not involve the taking of property with- 
out due process of law. 








CHICAGO BAKERS DISTURBED 


Curcaco, I1t., Jan. 10.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The recent reduction in the price 
of bread throughout the East is causing 
much discussion here. Bakers say that 
it is impossible to sell profitably at 5c 
per 1-lb loaf. 

V. P. WitiraMs. 





HEADS CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 

Cuicaco, I1t., Jan. 10.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Robert McDougal, independent 
broker, formerly a member of the ex- 
port concern, Knight & McDougal, and 
nationally known in the grain trade, 
was made president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade in the annual election 
yesterday. Joseph P. Griffin, who served 
as president for three years, 1916, 1917, 
and 1921, was not a candidate for re- 
election. 

James J. Fones had no opposition for 
the first vice presidency, and Joseph F. 
Lamy, of J. F. Lamy & Co., defeated 
John H. Jones for the office of second 
vice president. Directors, to serve for 
three years, were elected as follows: 
Joseph W. Badenoch, of the J. J. Bade- 
noch Co., Henry A. Rumsey, of Rum- 
sey & Co. Royal W. Bell, James K. 
Riordon, of Riordon, Martin & Co., 
Louis C. Brosseau, of the J. Rosenbaum 


Grain Co., and George A. We 
Wegener Bros, Committees o 
and arbitration were also chosen. 


V. P. WriuraMs. 


LONDON DEMAND IS QUIET 


Only a Small Business Passing in Manitoba 
Patentse—Holland Reports Signs of 
Better Home Market 


Lonvon, Enea., Jan. 10.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Demand for flour continues quiet. 
Only a small business is passing in Mani- 
toba export patents at 38s ($5.60 bbl). 

Holland reports signs of improved 
home demand and better inquiry from 
central Europe. Hard winter straights 
have been sold, c.i.f., Hamburg, at $5.45 
per 100 kilos ($4.85 bbl), and Minnesota 
straights, c.if., Holland ports, at $5.75 


($5.10 bbl). 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Jan. 11.) 

Nasuvitte.—Current demand for flour 
continues to improve, with some disposi- 
tion to anticipate needs. Millfeed in 
fair demand. 

PuitapevpH1A.—Flour unsettled, in 
sympathy with wheat market. Buyers 
lack confidence, and are holding off. 
Millfeed inactive, but firmly held. 

Cuicaco.—Fair amount of activity in 
flour market. ‘ Mills report increased in- 
quiries and purchases for instant ship- 
ment. Prices on flour holding steady. 
Demand for feed a little lighter, but 
prices unchanged. 

Boston.—Market weak, with more dis- 
position shown by millers to cut prices 
on all grades, more particularly on hard 
winter patents. Demand quiet, with 
few sales thus far this week. Millfeed 
very dull, with prices steady. 

Battrmore.—F lour lower to sell but, 
in absence of trading, quotations nomi- 
nally unchanged. Course of wheat a 
great disappointment to both buyers and 
sellers. Feed easier as to spring bran, 
otherwise nominally steady and general- 
ly inactive. 

Cotumsvus.—Flour business fair. Week 
starts off with fair demand from baking 
trade, but most sales reported are for 
single car lots. Jobbers do not seem to 
be showing any more interest in flour 
than for some time past. Demand for 
millfeed has slowed up. 

Sr. Lovis.—Flour quiet, generally, al- 
though some millers report a little better 
feeling and more inquiries. 
ers no doubt are in dire need of replen- 
ishing their stocks, and an active demand 
should be forthcoming in the near fu- 
ture. Millfeed quiet. 





Latvia—Crops 


Grain crops of Latvia, as reported by the 
International Institute of Agriculture, by 
calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Barley Oats Rye Flaxs’d 
CO oe 783 6,242 16,127 9,757 529 
TORS. 000 389 3,054 7,784 4,686 416 


*ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 


Wheat Barley Oats Rye Flaxs’d 
WORE acces 46 362 622 562 85 
19SO.... 00% 39 306 533 486 75 


Many buy-. 








The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Jan. 8 Jan. 10 
Jan. 7 Dec. 31 1921 1920 


Minneapolis ...194,000 202,160 231,965 430,390 








Be, POU cesescs 2,975 8,070 3,930 11,665 
Duluth-Superior 7,725 3,065 8,120 22,450 
Milwaukee 6,335 8,265 3,810 16,900 

Totals .....°..211,035 221,560 247,825 481,405 
Outside mills*..115,330 ...... 150,095 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg..326,365 ...... 397,920 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 17,900 24,100 13,800 45,600 
St. Louist ..... 32,100 21,825 32,620 64,900 
See 103,120 107,650 105,970 143,775 
Rochester ..... 3,900 5,200 7,900 13,100 
Chicago ....... 16,000 6,000 17,500 23,250 
Kansas City.... 65,400 55,400 69,500 79,000 
Kansas City!t...224,980 232,320 184,285 378,160 
Omaha ........ 13,125 9,200 3,710 20,150 
DOSS caivccess 16,250 14,125 16,100 35,500 


Toledof ....... 49,170 61,935 35,550 53,855 
Indianapolis ... 6,592 5,805 5,770 16,830 
Nashville** .... 64,530 101,515 55,880 147,790 


Portland, Oreg.. 32,745 29,130 
Beattie ...ccsese 15,460 18,485 
Tacoma ....... 24,755 28,930 


22,490 24,085 
17,110 39,855 
8,045 32,596 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 





- Jan, 8 Jan. 10 

Jan. 7 Dec. 31 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ...... 36 37 42 78 
GE. PRAMS cccevecees 13 34 17 49 
Duluth-Superior .. 2 8 22 61 
Outside miills* .... 34 36 43 56 
Average spring.. 34 34 41 69 
Milwaukee ....... 23 29 16 70 
BR. BOGE sc ccscccse 35 48 27 90 
— Pee 41 29 42 84 
ENO os ce vc evwss 62 65 64 86 
Rochester .......: 21 28 42 70 
CRIGRRO .ccccccces 40 15 58 89 
Kansas City ...... 61 50 67 81 
Kansas Cityt ..... 45 47 40 87 
OUMBRG cccccsseses 6 47 15 84 
BWOIOGO cevcccecsses 29 34 74 
TOWMGST ccccccvccs 38 22 75 
Indianapolis 26 26 73 
Nashville** 57 31 74 
Portland, Oregon.. 57 49 46 56 
Seattle ....ccccscs 29 35 32 75 
ZOOSMIA -ccctscces 43 61 14 54 
Totals ...+...... 36 38 34 73 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville, 





AN UNREASONABLE RAIL RATE 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 7.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, in a de- 
cision made public this week, orders the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad to pay $90.79 
to the Charleston (Mo.) Milling Co., with 
interest at 6 per cent from March 31, 
1920, as reparation on account of an un- 
reasonable rate exacted for the transpor- 
tation of a carload of corn meal from 
Memphis, Tenn., to Charleston, Mo. The 
Commission also orders the railroad to 
revise its tariff on through rates so that 
they will not exceed the aggregate of in- 
termediate rates. 

The Commission dismissed a complaint 
made by the Farmers’ Grain Co., of 
Prairie Home, Neb., which alleged that 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific had 
discriminated against it in the distribu- 
tion of empty cars for grain loading. 


JoHn Marrinan. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Jan. 10. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery, 


FLOUR— t 
Spring first patent ..... ercccoceses eccceccce 
Spring standard patent ....... crcecesececee 
Spring first clear .......+.. 


Hard winter short patent ........eeeeeeeeee 
Hard winter straight ......... 
Hard winter first clear .......eeeeeseeeeres 


Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight ..........ee0+. 
Soft winter first clear ......seeeseeeeeee cece 


eee eee eeeee 





Rye Mour, WHC .nccccccscccccceecrsocsseve 
Rye flour, standard 2... ccccccccccccvccccees 
FEED— 
Spring bran ...... saee 
Hard winter bran ..... . 
DOEE WERE: BHOM  ock cacccevcecesscoccevecces 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)..... ace 
Red eaalings (@ray GhOrts) crcrccccscese 


e OB cccesccccrerecesseceeseescesseeses 






i, ere ree $....@. (49's) 
San Francisco ... 7.75 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND 








MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$6.50@ 7.10 $7.15@ 7.55 §.....@..... $6.75@ 7.05  $7.75@ 8.75 $7.00@ 7.25 $7.25@ 7.75 $8.25@ 8.50 $7.00@ 7.40 $7.00@ 7.50 
6.20@ 6.60 6.75@ 7.05 oo etese 6.25@ 6.60 6.50@ 7.00 6.50@ 6.75 6.50@ 7.00 7.25@ 8.00 6.70@ 7.00 ee ae 
4.25@ 4.75 4.00@ 4.20 — See 4.00@ 4.50 4.25@ 5.00 oes cece 4.50@ 5.25 5.00@ 5.75 cade @Pevecs eee 
5.90@ 6.10 oo. @ 6.55 6.15@ 6.40 0 0000 ec gees 6.75@ 7.00 6.75@ 7.00 6.25@ 7.25 6.60@ 7.00 6.00@ 6.50 
5.60@ 5.80 2 @o- @ 5.80 5.25@ 5.50 6.15@ 6.60 6.25@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.50 eee ere 6.10@ 6.60 oust e@.n.ee 
4.25@ 4.75 ole @ 4.40 3.85@ 4.40 4.25@ 5.00 ee octane sees oo Be ccce oo @ cccce ar ee 
5.90@ 6.10 — err --@. 6.05@ 6.25 wer, eee 6.00@ 6.25 a, Peet 6.25@ 7.00 ree, ee 7.50@ 8.00 
5.80@ 6.00 — -@.. 5.40@ 5.60 5.50@ 5.75 *5.00@ 5.25 *%5.25@ 5.85 6.00@ 6.25 5.40@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.50 
4.50@ 4.80 as 6 @eese ~ oe 3.75@ 4.25 Pe See ere ie eeeee@..... +. 5.560@ 5.75 0 MP Secs 4.25@ 56.00 
4.70@ 4.80 4.90@ 5.00 . Fee ong ccess 5.25@ 5.75 5.10@ 5.50 ees | eee 5.25@ 5.50 os oD cose at 
4.30@ 4.50 3.40@ 3.50 0 os cone « oer ee Ae 4.25@ 4.65 vessel ceves ope Becece co @eaecoce --@. 
25.00@25.50 - 22.00@23.00 er jpaceOhases -@.. £9.00@30.00 31.00@32.50  30.50@31.00 -»» @30.50 0-900 oS 000 
25.00 @ 25.50 0 cee e Deveee @ 20.50 23.50@24.00 -@ re Pree rr Pere + eee» @31.00 -@.... Pre ret 
25.50 @ 26.00 oe 0a See 24.00@24.50 a yer 31.00@32.00  32.00@33.00 «eee» @31.50 ésoe ol eesé 24.00 @25.00 
25.00 @ 25.50 22.00@23.00 20.00@21.00 6-00 Ghd sane a iArey 30.00@31.00  30.60@31.50  31.00@32.00 + ese+@30.00 27.00@29.00 
27.00 @ 28.00 26.00@27.50 21.00@22.00 25.00@25.50 ~~ fe 32.00@33.00 32.00@34.00 35.00@36.00 «s+ + @32.00 encee El seede 
30.00 @ 32.00 29.00@31.00 as ee Oe .-@.. 37.00@38.00  37.00@ 38.00 «eee» @38.00 sees @34,50 0 cov op co ceve 

Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 

$....@.... (49's) $....@.... (49's) ogee Decee Brees QD ove we PT 
coe cogs 5.60@5.80 eee + @T.20 sees @S1G oor @T7.40 





for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 
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“RECEIVED FOR SHIPMENT” 


British Arbitrations in Several Recent Cases 
Establish Rule That Shipper Is Respon- 
sible Until Flour Is Actually Aboard 


Loxpow, Ene., Dec. 21.—A number of 
arbitrations have been held recently in 
London to decide whether a shipper has 
fulfilled his contract for shipment from 
the seaboard when flour has been deliv- 
ered to the steamship company within 
the specified time of ~ aay but has 
not been placed on board. In every ar- 
bitration of this kind the arbitrators 
have ruled that unless flour is actually 
on board the steamer the shipment has 
not been completed, and the shipper is 
still responsible. 

Recently a large Canadian milling 
firm chartered a steamer at New York 
to bring a number of shipments of flour 
sold to various London firms. The “re- 
ceived for shipment” bills of lading that 
were issued by the steamship agents were 
dated the last day of the period for ship- 
ment, and, as the steamer did not sail 
for some time after this, the buyers in 
London took steps to ascertain the load- 
ing dates of their various parcels of 
flour. 

These dates were found to be beyond 
the contract time for shipment, and as 
a result arbitration was claimed, the 
buyers maintaining that the flour was 
shipped out of contract time. These ar- 
bitrations have now been held, resulting 
in-an award that the flour was shipped 
out of time, owing to its not being ac- 
tually on board steamer within the speci- 
fied time of shipment. 

Basing its ideas on trade custom, the 
flour importing trade on this side insists 
that the seller’s responsibility when sell- 
ing for “shipment from seaboard” with- 
in a specified time does not cease until 
the goods are on board the steamer that 
is to carry them. In other words, ship- 
ment from seaboard means the same as 
“seaboard loading.” 

The “received for shipment” bills of 
lading that are being issued by most of 
the steamship lines are not at all popu- 
lar, and if they are dated toward the 
last days of the period of shipment, im- 
porters are apt to become suspicious. As 
it is quite an easy matter to ascertain 
the actual loading dates, it is often found 
that shipment in accordance with the 
views of the trade on this side, viz., the 
goods on board the steamer, has not been 
made within contract time, and trouble 
ensues. . 

Not only in London have arbitration 

_awards of this kind been given, but also 
in Glasgow and Liverpool. In the latter 
market an appeal was made against an 
award, and as a result the case came be- 
fore the entire appeal committee of the 
Liverpool Corn Trade Association, which 
upheld the award that shipment was not 
completed unless the goods were on 
board. The following instance will serve 
to show why it is necessary for buyers 
on this side to insist that their goods are 
on board instead of accepting the time 
of shipment as stated in a “received for 
shipment” bill of lading. 

During the early part of the summer 
a Kansas milling company sold a quan- 
tity of flour to London for the last half 
of July shipment from New Orleans. 
The flour arrived at seaboard about 
July 14. As soon as the steamer that 
was to take the flour arrived, “received 
for shipment” bills of lading were is- 
sued, which in due course were forward- 
ed, with drafts attached, to the London 
buvers. 

It then transpired that for some rea- 
son or other the steamer took flour that 
was booked for first half of August ship- 
ment, but left behind the flour that was 
booked for last half of July shipment, 
for which “received for shipment” bills 
of lading had been issued. This flour 
ultimately left Aug. 22, or thereabouts. 

Had the buyers in London been obliged 
to accept the date of the “received for 
shipment” bill of lading as final ship- 
ment they would have had to. accept 
this flour, but, fortunatelv for them. ow- 
ing to trade custom, shipment did not 
take place until the goods were placed on 
board the steamer that left late in 
August, and for this reason they were 
able to reject their contracts for not 
having been properly fulfilled. 

I merely quote this as an instance to 
show how utterly impossible it is for 
importers to accept the date of a “re- 
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ceived for shipment” bill of lading as 
final. In order to protect buyers in this 
respect, the American flour contract of 
the London Flour Trade Association 
states quite clearly that the date of the 
bill of lading shall be final, but adds, 
“unless there is evidence to the con- 
trary.” C. F. G. Rarxes. 


CORN BUYING FOR RUSSIA 


4,000,000 Bus Purchased—Russi Relief 
Officials Startled by Heavy Demands 
for Transportation 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 7.—Now that 
the American Relief Administration has 
been directed by Secretary Hoover to 
ship corn instead of flour to Russia, 
purchasing is being handled through 
slightly different channels than the pre- 
vious flour purchases. There has been 
appointed a purchasing committee, at the 
head of which is Edward M. Flesh, vice 
president of the Grain Corporation, with 
offices at 42 Broadway. 

In view of the fact that Mr. Hoover 
has decided to place a certain amount 
of supplies in the hands of those now 
in Russia, representing the Friends’ re- 
lief movement, no further attempts will 
be made by this latter organization to 
solicit funds from the public, and the 
office opened here a short time ago for 
the purpose of handling the publicity end 
of this movement will be closed next 
week. 

In connection with the very large pur- 
chases of corn grain authorized by Con- 
gress for Russian relief, which have now 
reached approximately 4.000.000 bus, it 
would seem, according to a cable from the 
special correspondent of a New York 
daily, that there may be some difficulty 
found in handling the corn after it 
reaches Russia. 

In this dispatch it is pointed out that 
the Russian relief officials have been 
somewhat startled. by the sudden and 
heavy demand for railroad equipment to 
handle the shipments, and there seems 
to be a doubt as to whether or not this 
equipment can be furnished. Assuming 
that it can, the dispatch further points 
out that, owing to a number of the ports 
being icebound, deliveries can only be 
made at certain other ports, and even if 
the mills in these particular localities 
are geared to grind corn, which is doubt- 
ed, the movement and distribution of 
the ground product would be greatly 
hampered by a shortage of sacks. 

Therefore it is said that those in 
charge of American Relief Administra- 
tion affairs in Russia cabled the Ameri- 
can authorities several days ago that sub- 
sequent shipments of corn should be not 
in the form of grain, but ground and 
packed in sacks. If such a cable was 
sent and received, it seems strange that 
even as late as Wednesday, Jan. 4, five 
cargoes of corn grain were purchased. 


W. QuacKENBUSH. 














Second Corn Cargo from Baltimore 

Battrmore, Mp., Jan. 7.—The second 
cargo of corn for Russian relief from 
this port, about 260,000 bus in the Hono- 
lulu, will be shipped next week to a 
Black Sea port by Hammond, Snvder & 
Co., Inc., for account Hansen Produce 
Co., Inc., of New York. The Barnes- 
Jackson Co., Inc., will do the forward- 
ing. 

. Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





Grain Ships Prepare for Voyage 

Norroix, Va., Jan. 7.—Fifteen of the 
35 steamers which will carry grain to the 
European famine-stricken countries have 
come to Hampton Roads to prepare for 
the trip. Much of this grain will be 
loaded here, it is expected, although the 
grain-handling facilities in this port are 
limited. The Newport News elevator is 
expected to share in the business. 

Josern A. Leste. 





Grain for Russia and Greece 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 7.—It is expected 
that grain for Russian relief will be 
shipped from Boston during the next 
few weeks. The estimated quantity to 
go forward is about 50,000 tons, and this 
port is expected to handle a goodly pro- 
portion of this. 

Grain shipments from Boston are al- 
ready a considerable factor in the busi- 
ness of the port, the principal purchaser 





being the Greek government. The Brit- 
ish steamship Copenhagen is now in port 
loading a cargo of 256,000 bus of Mani- 
toba wheat for Pireus, Greece, the rate 
being 24c per 100 lbs, or 25c per 100 Ibs 
if cargo has to be unloaded at more than 
one port. The Stickelstad has com- 
menced loading 336,000 bus wheat at the 
Boston & Albany pier at East Boston, 
this re meg being one of the largest 
ever taken from Boston to a port in 
Greece. Louis W. DePass. 





Russian Relief Vessels Allocated 

Wasurnoton, D. C., Jan. 7.—J. Bar- 
stow Smull, vice president in charge of 
allocations and charters for the Ship- 
ping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, announced today that 13 of the 15 
vessels requested by the American Relief 
Administration for shipment of grain to 
Russia, the first half of January, were 
allocated today, on an M-O-4 agreement, 
to present active Shipping Board opera- 
tors. The ports and operators are as 
follows: 

New Orleans: One vessel to Trosdal, 
Plant & Lafonta; two vessels to Lykes 
Bros. These three vessels left Newport 
News today for the Gulf, and it is ex- 
pected that they will be loaded and sail 
for Russia not later than Jan. 18. 

Newport News, Va: One vessel to 
Harriss, McGill & Co; will sail about 
Jan. 14. 

Baltimore: Two vessels to the States 
Marine Steamship Co., one to W. A. 
Blake & Co., one to the Baltimore Steam- 
ship Co., one to J. H. Winchester & Co. 
It is expected that they will sail, loaded, 
by Jan. 14. 

Philadelphia: One vessel to the Ex- 
port Steamship Co., one to the Black 
Diamond Steamship Co., one to the Cos- 
mopolitan Shipping Co. It is expected 
that they will sail by Jan. 14. 

New York: Moore & McCormack, one 
vessel. 

The average deadweight tonnage of 
each vessel is 8,000. 

Mr. Smull announced that the boats 
to the Baltic would be obliged to come 
back in ballast, but that 10 per cent of 
those consigned to the Black Sea would 
possibly pick up return cargoes. 

No decision has been reached as to the 
time when President Harding will decide 
upon a rate at which this grain is to be 
carried by the government vessels. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





INDIANA’S INCREASING RYE CROP 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 7.—Rye is fast 
becoming one of the major grain. crops 
of Indiana, according to George C. Bry- 
ant, statistician for the United States 
Department of Agriculture in this state. 
One explanation, he says, is that the 
plants are much hardier, and withstand 
weather and insect ravages better than 
wheat plants. 

“While the hot weather of the latter 
part of May and early June had a de- 
teriorating effect, the final outturn was 
relatively better than wheat,” Mr. Bry- 
ant adds, in commenting on the 1921 
Hoosier crop. “Naturally, the acreage 
for 1921 was slightly reduced, compared 
with 1920, but it was much larger than 
the 10-year average. The quality of the 
crop was good, and the price relatively 
much better than wheat.” 

The tendency last fall was to increase 
slightly the acreage to be harvested this 
year. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





BREAD AND MILK ESSAYS 


Prrrssurcu, Pa., Jan. 7.—One of the 
features of the bread and milk campaign 
during the week of Jan. 16-21, in Penn- 
sylvania, is an essay contest for public 
school children that will be carried on in 
Pittsburgh and vicinity by a joint com- 
mittee of bakers and dairymen. At a 
meeting held on Jan. 5, $200 were appro- 
priated for 46 cash prizes, the highest 
being $25. The contest will be under the 
direction of Mrs. John S. Sloan, presi- 
dent of the Congress of Women’s Clubs 
of Western Pennsylvania. 

All is in readiness for bread and milk 
week, which promises to be the most im- 
portant affair of the kind ever held in 
Pennsylvania. The executive committee 
of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association 
will meet in Harrisburg on Jan. 16, and 
formally assist in launching the campaign 
there. C. C. Larus. 


January 11, 1922 
FLOUR PRICES IN VIENNA 


Fall in Value of Krone Advances Flour 
Prices—Corn Grits Ration 
Discontinued 


According to a report of the Austrian 
mission of the American Relief Adminis- 
tration, in view of the enormous increase 
in the cost of government flour, caused 
by the depreciation of the krone, the 

vernment has decided to require the 
owest group of consumers to pay one 
third, or 36 kronen per kilo, of the actual 
cost of rationed flour. The cost of corn 
grits has also considerably advanced, 
costing 60 kronen more per kilo. How- 
ever, as corn grits are not popular with 
the population of Vienna, being used 
chiefly for cattle, the ration of a quarter 
of a kilo has been stopped, the govern- 
—_ contribution being no longer justi- 

ed. 

Concurrently with the graduated price 
bill, there have been regulations insuring 
the price of bread to the lower groups 
equal to the cost of baking. The state 
continues to supply, gratuitously, the 
flour for the rationed bread. The Landes- 
hauptmann or governor of each province 
must fix the cost of baking, i.e., the price 
of the bread. 

On the other hand the lower group 
must pay one third of the cost of the 
flour ration. The price of 36 kronen per 
kilo will only hold good as long as the 
present stock of flour lasts, and will be 
adjusted later in accordance with the 
fluctuation of Austrian currency. If the 
cost of the flour becomes less, the price 
ower by the government will be re- 
duced, and vice versa. 

The necessary measures have already 
been taken by the provincial governors 
and in Vienna, and the prices are as fol- 
lows, in kronen: . 

Bread 





per loaf of Flour 
1,260 grammes per kilo 


Lower group—(people 

with incomes up to 

15,000 kronen yearly) 15.40 36 
Middle group ......... 22.40 46 
We GUO cccwcccvce , 91.40 108 


The lower group pay: the baker and 
grocer no more than the price fixed for 
them, while the middle and upper groups, 
if they wish to get the rations, have had 
to make a payment in advance for the 
13 weeks up to the end of 1921 as fol- 
lows, in kronen: 


Bread Flour Total 
Middle group ..... 92 32.50 124.50 
Upper group ..... 988 234.00 1,222.00 


In the case of heavy manual laborers 
of the middle and upper groups, the pay- 
ment to be made in advance exceeds the 
above rates, because of the large bread 
rations served to these people, by 69 
kronen for the middle group and 741 
kronen for the upper group. 

The scarcity of fats is increasingly 
felt in Vienna. All prices of fats are 
steadily increasing. Lard costs from:550 
to 600 kronen, medium pure lard 550 
kronen, margarine and vegetable fat 400 
ae butter 800 to 900 kronen, per 

ilo. 





JAMAICAN TARIFF BILL 


Wiynirea, Man., Jan. 7.—A tariff bill 
has been introduced in the Kingston, 
Jamaica, legislative council, under which 
a preference is given British manufac- 
turers’ goods. If this bill is passed Ca- 
nadian flour will be given a preference 
of 25c on each bag. It is believed that 
this change in tariff will materially affect 
importation from the United States. 


L. E. Gray. 





SAVING TO CANADIAN MILLERS 

Winnirec, Man., Jan. 7.—Millers of 
western Canada have saved $1,050,000 
since November, 1918, through the order 
of the Canadian railway commissioners, 
the continuance of which was announced 
Friday, that the charge for milling-in- 
transit, storage of, and the cleaning of 
grain should be Ic per 100 lbs. The mill- 
ers will continue to save $350,000 annual- 
ly, according to an estimate of the Ca- 
nadian Manufacturers’ Association. The 
original erder followed a protest by the 
association against the schedule of rates 
filed by the railway companies asking 
that the rate be fixed at 2c per 100 lbs. 
The immediate result of the protest was 
the suspension of the operation of the 
new rate, and after a number of hearings 
the commission has decided that the rate 
of Ic shall stand. L. E. Gray. 
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January 11, 1922 
BREAK IN BREAD PRICES 


Cut to the Old Five-Cent Basis in New York 
Followed to a Certain Extent Elsewhere 
—Chain Stores Start Movement 


New Yorx, N. Y., Jan. 7.—The long 
looked for brgak in bread prices came 
this week when the Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. and other chain stores adver- 
tised to sell a 16-0z loaf for 5c. This 
was followed immediately by some de- 
partment stores that handle bread, as 
well as by a number of bakers on the 
east side of the city. The large whole- 
sale bakers, however, up to the present 
have made no move toward reducing 
prices, and it is difficult to say just 
what they will do. 

The commissioner of markets an- 
nounced this week that, as the result of 
conferences between the bakers’ associa- 
tions and various local unions, the price 
of bread would be reduced by the Jew- 
ish bakers from 9c to 7c for the 1-lb 
loaf, the commissioner pointing out that 
it was not quite possible as yet to bring 
the 1-lb loaf down to 5c and make a 
profit, because of the Jewish bakers’ 
comparatively limited production. It is 
claimed on the part of a number of 
bakers that the reduction is absorbed 
entirely by the employer, as wage sched- 
ules have not been decreased. 

On behalf of the large wholesale bak- 
ers it must be taken into consideration 
that the chain store, like man, does not 
live by bread alone; in other words, the 
chain store uses bread largely as a lead- 
er, and whatever loss may be occasioned 
through selling at the decreased price is 
readily chargeable to advertising, which 
is not the case with concerns selling 
nothing but bread. 

The chain stores are making a great 
deal of capital out of the reduction, 
advertising it in large spread spaces in 
most of the New York dailies. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 








Five-Cent Loaf in Boston 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 7.—One of the 
large chain stores in Boston, doing its 
own baking, on Jan. 6 placed on sale a 
14-0z loaf of bread to retail at 5c. It is 
expected that within a week or two the 
reduction will be extended to all of the 
54 stores in New England. A 28-oz loaf 
will retail for 10c. The public will bene- 
fit by a cut in price of about 16 per cent. 

Louis W. DePass. 





Five-Cent Loaf “Impossible” 

PirtssurcuH, Pa., Jan. 7.—Several 
bakers here have been wholesaling a 22- 
oz loaf for 9c, which is sold at 10c retail. 
One baker, in reviewing the situation, 
said: “By using Kansas flour, chea 
shortening, and employing the ‘quic 
process’ of about 90 minutes, it might 
be possible to turn out a 5c loaf of 
bread. But when using hard wheat flour 
from the Northwest, pure lard for 
shortening, and baking for almost five 

hours, the 5c loaf is an impossibility.” 

C. C. Larus. 





Six-Cent Bread in Milwaukee 

Mitwavuker, Wis. Jan. 17.—Bread 
prices in Milwaukee have been stationary 
this week, despite newspaper reports 
from the East that the 1-lb loaf is on 
sale at as low as 5c. One of the leading 
department stores on Jan. 7 offered 1,000 
16-0z loaves at 5c, and announced that, 
beginning next Monday, it would regu- 
larly offer the 1-lb loaf at 6c, and the 
2-lb loaf at 9c. The store management 
stated that “the time is not ripe for a 
5¢ loaf; our Saturday offering means 
a decided concession below cost. It 
is impossible to produce a loaf at 5c. 

e are merely doing this as one of our 
special feature sales. 
commercial bakeries claim concerning the 
cost of bread ingredients is true. Flour 
is the only thing that has dropped, but 
that has not declined enough to warrant 
a 5c loaf.” The average price asked 
by bakers at retail in Milwaukee is 8c 
for the small loaf and lic for the large 


one. 
L. E. Meyer. 


Rochester Bakers Cut Price 
Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 7—While the 
5c loaf made its reappearance here last 
fall in two or three chain and provision 
stores, it has not been general. Now 
several of the bakers have cut prices 








Everything the. 





on the I-lb loaf, or what passes for a 
pound, to a nickel. While flour is cheap- 
er, general overhead has not come down 
to the point it was at in the days before 
the war, when the nickel loaf flourished. 
However, with demand for baked goods 
slumping, the price has been cut in an 
attempt to stimulate trade back to the 
old levels. 
T. W. Kwapp. 





Norfolk’s Pound Loaf at Six Cents 


Norroik, Va., Jan. 7.—Price cutting 
among Norfolk bakers during the past 
week has resulted in bringing the price 
of the 12-oz loaf of bread to 5c at re- 
tail, and 4c wholesale, while in chain 
stores operated by the D. Pender Gro- 
cery Co., 60 of which are located in Nor- 
folk and vicinity, the 16-o0z loaf is to 
be sold for 6c. Gardner’s bakery has 
reduced its wholesale price to 4c for the 
12-0z loaf, while other bakeries have of- 
fered bread for sale at 7c for the 16-o0z 
loaf. 

The price cutting was started by Mr. 
Pender last week, on the heels of an- 
nouncements that 5c bread had returned 
to the market in New York. He first 
announced a 14-oz loaf for 6c, but other 
reductions came so rapidly that he 
brought up the size of the loaf. A num- 
ber of small bakeries have not reduced 
their prices yet, but are expected to fol- 
low the action of the larger concerns. 
Bakers do not feel, however, that prices 
of materials justify them at present in 
cutting prices to the pre-war level, and 
are making these reductions, they say, 
simply as an evidence of co-operation 
in the general movement to bring prices 
to the bottom. 

Joserpn A. Lesuie. 





Four-Cent Bread at Buffalo 

Burraio, N. Y., Jan. 7—The Klueck 
Baking Co., hearing of the 5c 16-oz loaf 
of bread in New York, goes that city Ic 
better. Gerhard Klueck says: “Our 
loaves, weighing 114 lbs, are collected 
each day from retail dealers by the de- 
livery men, who leave fresh bread. Just 
because they are not strictly fresh we are 
selling them, as long as they last, for 
four cents.” 

Each loaf is wrapped in waxed paper, 
and in appearance and feeling is as 
fresh as the day it came out of the 
ovens. Some authorities claim it is 
healthier than fresh baked bread. 

E. Bancasser. 





PHILADELPHIA’S TRADE DECLINE 


PuiLavepHiA, Pa., Jan. 7.—According 
to the report of the commissioners of 
navigation, published on Jan. 4, the value 
of imports at Philadelphia in 1921 was 
$120,366,355, against $282,157,831 for 
1920. Export values were $126,590,195, 
against $451,043,216 for 1920, making a 
total loss in the foreign trade of $486,- 
244,297, 

A feature of the export trade was the 
large quantity of grain shipped to for- 
eign ports. There were shipped in 1921 
41,859,571 bus grain, compared with 24,- 
952,774 in 1920. 

Arrivals and sailings to foreign ports 
during the year show a loss of 636 ves- 
sels with a tonnage of 2,245,015, com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
1920. The total arrivals and sailings to 
foreign ports numbered 2,897 vessels, 
with a tonnage of 12,716,721, as against 
3,533 vessels, with a tonnage of 14,961,- 
736, in 1920. . 

Samuet S. Daniets. 





COTTON CROP IS SMALL 


World production of commercial cot- 
ton for 1921-22 is estimated at 15,593,000 
bales of 500 lbs gross weight. This is the 
smallest crop since 1900, when the De- 
partment of Agriculture first began pub- 
lishing world figures, and compares with 
20,650,000 bales in 1920, and with a 10- 
too (1911-1920) average of 20,773,000 

ales, based on census figures of the 
total world commercial crop. 

Two of the most important countries 
from a commercial standpoint, the Unit- 
ed States and Egypt, which furnish the 
principal supply of cotton for American 
and European spindles, have this year 
what would be considered, under normal 
consuming conditions, crop disasters. 
These countries, with estimates of 8,340,- 
000 and 684,000 bales, respectively, will 
produce only 61.4 per cent of their total 
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production last year, or 5,667,000 bales 
less than was produced in 1920. 

The cotton crop in China, South 
America, Mexico, and other countries, 
while not so important commercially, is 
smaller than usual. Russia, which im- 
mediately before the war produced 
around 1,500,000 bales annually, has prac- 
tically ceased to grow cotton. The crop 
in India is estimated at 3,623,000 bales 
(500 lbs gross weight), according to the 
third official forecast by the Indian gov- 
ernment. 





NEWS OF THE GROWING CROP 


Missouri Plants Normal Wheat Acreage— 
Oklahoma Condition Placed at 54 Per Cent 
—Still Planting in Western Kansas 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 7—The Missouri 
farm census for 1921 indicates that 
farmers in the state are still planting 
wheat extensively and have not returned 
to the diversified crop system as prac- 
ticed before the war, when the average 
state acreage was about 2,000,000 acres. 
According to the report, the acreage for 
the 1922 crop is 3,058,000 acres, as 
against 3,217,000 for the 1921 crop, 3,- 
302,000 for the 1920 crop, and 4,580,000 
for the 1919 harvest. 

Heavy rains in September caused the 
seeding to be later than usual. Favor- 
able weather later in the fall resulted in 
more planting than was expected Oct. 1. 
It is stated that only 20 per cent of the 
acreage has been treated with fertilizer, 
and only 5 per cent of the seed for smut. 
A large part of the early sown wheat is 
said to be infested with Hessian fly, and 
some localities report indications of 
chinch bugs. 

For the most part, however, Missouri 
wheat went into the winter in fair condi- 
tion. The average of the crop in the 
state is 87 per cent, against 90 per cent 
a year ago and 89 per cent as the 10-year 
average. 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta., Jan. 7.— 
Fifty-four per cent of normal is the esti- 
mate of the condition of wheat in Okla- 
homa by the state board of agriculture 
in a report of Jan. 2. This was the 
lowest figure of record in the state, and 
22 points below the average for the 
United States. The acreage planted 
prior to Dec. 1 was reported 90 per cent 
of that of the previous year, amounting 
to 3,550,000 acres. The average price of 
winter wheat in Oklahoma on Dec. 1 was 
86c, and on that date in the previous 
year it was $1.35. Probably not more 
than one half of the wheat planted prior 
to Dec. 1 has come up, the report says. 

Growers of Garfield County report 
that in sections of the county light rains, 
sleets and snows have been of great value 
to wheat, and that the crop is in fair 
condition, with a prospect for a good 
yield. One of them is quoted as saying 
that recent reports of the state board 
of agriculture touching that part of the 
state have been misleading. 

Reports from New Mexico say that 
the wheat acreage of that state is about 
60 per cent of that planted in 1920, and 
amounts to only 113,000 acres. Most of 
it is yet unsprouted and a great deal 
died from lack of moisture, according to 
a statement of the Bureau of Markets. 
“The condition of winter wheat in the 
state is very unpromising at this time,” 
says the statement. Lack of rainfall was 
acute in Curry, Harding Quay, Union 
and Colfax counties, which grow 90 per 
cent of the wheat of the state. It was 
predicted that some would be planted in 
January if there was moisture. 

Satina, Kansas, Jan. 7.—The condi- 
tion of the wheat in this section is very 
good, and a light fall of snow the first 
of the week added a little more moisture 
to the ground. It is reported that a few 
farmers in the western part of the state 
are still planting wheat, and trusting to 
more snow to help conditions. 

NasuvitteE, Tenn., Jan. 7.—According 
to G. L. Morris, statistician of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, acre- 
age sown to wheat in Tennessee for this 
year totals 505,000 acres, compared with 
460,000 last year. The condition of the 
crop as of late date is 93 per cent. 
Weather conditions during the fall were 
reported exceptionally good for seeding. 


Germany imported 50,000,000 Ibs of 
cheese during 1920, for home consump- 
tion. 
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INDIANA BAKERS’ MEETING 


Eighteenth Annual Convention Held at In- 
di lis—S ful Gathering in Spite 
of Holiday Handicap to Attendance 


Cuicaco, Itzt., Jan. 7.—The eighteenth 
annual convention of the Indiana Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry was held at 
the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Jan. 
4-5, and whereas it was a successful 
meeting the attendance undoubtedly suf- 
fered owing to its being held too near 
the holiday season. 

Addresses were delivered by Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, on “National Legislation as It 
Affects the Trade”; A. L. Taggart, In- 
dianapolis, “A Greater American Asso- 
ciation”; H. L. Somers, Fort Wayne, 
“Present and Future Opportunities in 
the Bakery Business”; and J. M. Hart- 
ley, Chicago, “On the Other Side of the 
Counter.” 

Exhibits and formulas of bakery prod- 
ucts, under the direction of Samuel 
Goetz, Chicago, were a feature of the 
second day’s meeting. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
were Eugene K. Quigg, Richmond, presi- 
dent; A. W. Wilkinson, Rushville, vice 
president; J. A. Dietzen, Frankton, re- 
elected treasurer. 

Resolutions carried included approv- 
ing the reorganization of the American 
Bakers’ Association in its endeavor fur- 
ther to promote the activities of the 
baking industry of this country, changing 
the name of the Indiana Association of 
the Baking Industry to Indiana Bakers’ 
Association, and adding the name of 
manager to the office of secretary of the 


association. 
A. S. Purves. 











L. S. MOHR HEADS WESTERN 


Kansas City Miller Succeeds W. H. Wag- 
goner as President Western Millers’ Mu- 
tual Co.—Mr. Ismert Added to Board 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—At the annual meeting of 
policy holders and directors of the West- 
ern Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
held at the offices of the company here 
today, Louis S. Mohr, president of the 
Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, and long 
a member of the Western’s executive 
committee, was chosen president to suc- 
ceed William H. Waggoner, who died 
several weeks ago. Mr. Mohr has been 
acting president since Mr. Waggoner’s 
death. 

Theodore F. Ismert, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
was elected a director and member of 
the executive committee, taking Mr. Wag- 
goner’s place in those capacities. William 
Pollock, Mexico, Mo., vice president, J. 
D. Bowersock, Lawrence, treasurer, and 
Charles H. Ridgway, Kansas City, secre- 
tary, were re-elected, and all other mem- 
bers of the board were continued, as fol- 
lows: Robert R. Clark, H. S. Cowgill, 
A. J. Eisenmayer, L. E. Moses, George 
G. Sohlberg and Frank G. Crowell. 


R. E. Srerurne. 








CANADIAN GRAIN AT BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 7—While the re- 
ceipts of Canadian grain at Buffalo by 
lake during the past season show an 
enormous increase over the previous 
three years, the total was considerabl 
less than in 1917. The movement throug 
this port that year, the largest on record, 
was 95,662,180 bus, of which 70,073,234 
were wheat, 19,263,068 oats, 2,212,130 
barley, 63,585 rye and 4,050,163 flaxseed. 
The figures for the past three years fol- 


low: . 
1921 





1920 1919 

Flour, bbls... DE. svekenen! sea sones 
Wheat, bus.. 68,357,389 12,401,633 3,147,749 
Oats, bus.... 4,737,021 ........ 2,375,707 
Barley, bus.. 2,116,186 107,441 473,545 
Rye, bus..... 1,514,555 STEGGR ccccsces 
Flaxseed, bus 1,487,066 62,042 96,011 

Totals, bus. 78,212,217 12,844,774 6,093,012 


E. Bancasser. 





DEATH OF FOOD CHEMIST 

PirrspurcH, Pa., Jan. 7.—Dr. William 
Frear, for 37 years vice director of. the 
Pennsylvania agricultural experiment 
station at State College, died of apo- 
plexy at his home there, today, aged 61 
years. He was the oldest member of the 
faculty in point of service, and had a 
national reputation as a food chemist. 


C. C. Larus. 
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HEAD OF MAPLE LEAF CO. 


James Stewart Elected President to Succeed 

the Late Sir Dough Cam: J. 8. 

Barker Made Vice President 

Toronto, Onr., Jan. 10.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The board of directors of the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., reorgan- 
ined. at a meeting yesterday. James 
Stewart, one. time chairman of the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board, was elected presi- 
dent of the company, succeeding the late 
Sir Douglas Cameron, and J. 5. Barker 
was made vice president, succeeding the 
late Hedley Shaw. Lorne Cameron, son 
of the late Sir Douglas Cameron, was 
elected a director. 

Mr. Stewart is a new member of the 
board, and will bring his splendid knowl- 
edge of the grain trade in Canada to the 
service of the company at Winnipeg. 
He will continue his own business as a 

ain merchant and elevator owner in 

innipeg, but will give the Maple Leaf 
company the benefit of his experience 
in connection with grain buying and 
merchandising. 

Mr. Barker is a veteran member of 
the directorate, and devotes his attention 
and talents to the operative end of the 
business. The general direction of the 
company’s flour trade will remain in the 
hands of D. A. Campbell, who acted as 
assistant to the late Hedley Shaw and 
is fully competent to handle this end 
of the business. 

Mr. Stewart will make his headquar- 
ters in Winnipeg, while Mr. Campbell’s 
duties will be carried on from Toronto. 

A. H. Battey. 








BREAD PRICE CUT IN CHICAGO 

Cuicaco, Itu., Jan. 7.—Several stores 
in the loop district of Chicago are adver- 
tising a 16-oz loaf of bread for 5c. This 
is just one half the price for which the 
pound loaf has been selling since pre-war 
days. The new low figure is causing 
much comment and speculation as to 
whether or not it will be maintained. 
Many of the lenge bakeries state that 
they cannot profitably sell their large- 
sized loaves for less than 7c, and they 
question that the best grade of flour is 
being used by the stores selling the 5c 
loaf. V. P. WittraMs. 





FLOUR FOR PANAMA RAILWAY 

Sealed proposals are invited for fur- 
nishing to the Panama Railroad Co. 1,800 
sacks hard wheat flour for shipment from 
the mill in time to reach New York or 
New Orleans during the week ending 
Saturday, Feb. 11, subject to the usual 
terms. 





MILWAUKEE GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Mitwavxer, W1s., Jan. 7.—An increase 
of approximately 25 per cent in the grain 
movement at Milwaukee was shown in 
1921, compared with 1920. Receipts in 
the year just closed were 70,521,180 bus, 
against 56,270,000 in 1920. Receipts were 
distributed as follows: wheat, 8,903,255 
bus; corn, .29,900,355; oats, 19,456,070; 
barley, 9,711,045; rye, 2,560,455. The 
shipments by lake in 1921 exceeded any 
previous record, and amounted to 31,- 
168,191 bus, carried in 148 cargoes. To- 
tal shipments from Milwaukee, lake and 
rail, aggregated 51,566,259 bus. This in- 
dicates a consumption of all grains by 
local mills, industries, etc., of approxi- 
mately 19,000,000 bus. 

L, E. Meyer. 





NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
NFERENCE 

Wasurinoton, D. C., Jan. 7.—It is ex- 
pected that President Harding will open 
the National Agricultural nference, 
which convenes at Washington, Monday 
morning, Jan. 23. Invitations to attend 
the conference are going out daily, and 
acceptances are being received. list 
of those who attend probably will not be 
completed for several days. 

In accordance with the President’s 
wishes, as set forth in his letter to Secre- 
tary Wallace, the delegates to the con- 
ference will represent not only the agri- 
cultural interests of the nation, but also 
the various interests which are intimately 
associated with agriculture in the trans- 
portation, marketing and distribution of 
farm products. In addition to represen- 
tatives of these allied industries, it is ex- 
pected that a small nymber of men who 
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will be generally poy en as represent- 
ing the public will be invited. 
retary Wallace has not fixed a limit 
of attendance, but is concerned — in 
making sure that the conference will be 
thoroughly representative. 
Joun Marrinan. 





E, W. ELKINS DEAD 

New York, N. J., Jan. 7.—E. W. El- 
kins, one of the most popular members 
of the New York Produce Exchange, who 
was connected with the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co. for about 30 years, a 
greater part of which time he acted as 
wheat buyer, died at Lenox Hill Hos- 
pital, New York, Jan. 6, as the result of 
an operation. Mr. Elkins, who was only 
49 years old, left a wife and two sisters. 
Funeral services will be held at his late 
residence, Westfield, N. J., Jan. 9. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 


ARGENTINE HARVEST NEWS 


Ample Wheat Surplus for Export—Demand 
More Active, with Slightly 
Higher Prices 


Buenos Ares, Dec. 9.—Harvesting of 
wheat and flaxseed is well advanced in 
the northern agricultural zone, and that 
of wheat and oats has already com- 
menced in districts of the province of 
Buenos Aires and is expected to be gen- 
eral within a week or two. There is an 
absence this year of anything like pre- 
cise estimates of harvest yields other 
than the official forecast. As regards 
wheat, it can be taken for granted that 
the current year will close with a carry 
forward from last harvest of about 1,- 
000,000 tons (36,700,000 bus). I have 
no reason to vary the estimate of some- 
thing like 4,000,000 additional tons 
(146,800,000 bus) of wheat for export 
as the result of the harvest now begun. 

During the past few weeks there has 
been noticeable an increased demand for 
wheat for export, and prices generally 
have risen to a small extent after the 
sharp decline of late November. The 
recent course of spot grain prices is 
shown in the following table of quota- 
tions per 100 kilos in Argentine paper 
currency: 








Wheat Oats Corn Filaxs’d 


Sept. 13 .... $18.50 $9.20 $8.85 $22.50 
Sept. 20 .... 17.60 8.60 8.70 19.60 
Sept. 27 16.70 8.00 8.10 18.30 
Oct. 6 ...+. 14.10 7.00 6.75 16.35 
Oct, 24 ..4.. 13.30 7.30 7.00 16.10 
Nov. 8 ..... 12.40 7.60 7.45 16.70 
Nov. 12 ....-. 13.20 7.60 7.40 16.75 
Dec. 7 ..esee 12.20 8.75 7.90 17.45 


Allowing for fluctuations in exchange, 
which has ranged from 30.5c to 33c, 
these quotations are equivalent to the 
following prices in United States gold 


per bushel: 
Wheat Oats Corn Filaxs’d 


Sept. 13_..... $1.54 §¢ .41 $ .69 $1.72 
Sept. 20 ..... 1.46 -38 -67 1.52 
Sept. 27 ..... 1.48 -38 67 1.61 
Oct. 6 ..oee- 1.26 -33 56 1,28 
Oct. 24 .....- 1.17 34 57 1.32 
Nov. 8 ...++- 1.10 36 62 1.38 
Nov. 12 .....- 1.18 36 61 1.39 
Dec, 7 ..++e5- 1.10 40 66 1.46 


According to an account published in 
one of our leading newspapers today, 
the harvest in the south of the province 
of Buenos Aires will be a relatively poor 
one. Very hot weather has been experi- 
enced during the past week, and rain in 
the south within the next few days 
would do a lot of good. 

A newspaper published in the city of 
Cordoba states in its issue of yesterday 
that, according to reliable information 
it has collected throughout the province 
of Cordoba, the wheat harvest there this 
year will be one of the most splendid 
and abundant ever known. The article 
goes on to refer to a number of agricul- 
tural centers visited by its representa- 


tive, and adds that the information ob- 


tained in each of them could not have 
been more satisfactory as regards the 
state of the harvest and the “simply 
colossal yield it was giving.” 

The article says that cutting of wheat 
has either terminated or is about to 
terminate at all these points, and that 
threshing has started at a number of 
them. As to yield, it says that in most 
districts this has surpassed the most 
optimistic estimates both as regards 
wheat per hectare and quantity per 
square. It says, for example, that some 
colonists who did not reckon to get 
wheat superior to 78 kilos per hectare 
have obtained from 80 to 82, and on none 
of the holdings visited has the yield per 


square been less than 2,000 kilos, the 
average being between 2,500 and 3,000. 
From Santa Fe it is reported that the 
cutting of the wheat and flaxseed has 
been carried out under normal condi- 
tions, and that the results are good in 
some parts and only fair in others. 
Threshing was to start in ‘the province 
within a few days. W. J. Lame. 





Argentina—Fiour and Grain Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, by 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 lbs: 


1921°........ 490,706 1913......... 1,396,069 
1920......05. 1,937,275 1912......... 1,473,696 
1919. ...se00e 8,674,798 1911......... 1,327,043 
1918. ....ce0e 1,976,184 92,570 
1917... .ceeee. 1,269,608 + «1,304,698 
1916.....000. 1,616,048 ee -+-1,271,200 
1915....5.005 1,299,749 1907......... 1,427,989 





20264. .cccccde 754,040 
Exports of grain from Argentina, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 
|) > > CL 69,578 104,164 48,090 26,240 
1920...... 184,600 172,638 39,883 28,286 
1919...... 119,678 74,804 33,028 22,830 
1918...... 107,510 20,402 15,642 36,659 
BOAT. cccce 32,943 28,228 5,607 18,683 
TT 84,321 118,140 25,192 65,421 
1916...... 92,172 173,223 38,658 40,898 
Ty eee $6,028 189,451 383,131 24,426 
1918...... 103,328 189,239 40,026 61,410 
1918. cccce 96,484 190,352 20,290 1,824 
| | rr 83,896 4,9 16,369 36,259 
1910...... 69,142 104,727 23,812 26,599 
1909...... 92,263 89,499 . 34,928 29,049 
2906. cccce 133,441 67,390 41,668 30,360 
1907. ...06 98,392 60,262 30,066 9,936 
1906...... 82,501 106,046 21,106 3,588 


*Jan. 1-Dec. 8, 


PROTECTIVE TAX ON FLOUR 


Senator Ladd, of North Dakota, Would Have 
Tariff Levy of 25c per Bu on Wheat 
and 65¢ per 100 Lbs on Flour 


Taxes on imports of wheat and flax- 
seed which would protect growers of 
those crops in the Northwest against 
“ultimate extinction” have been asked of 
the Senate tariff committee by Senator 
Ladd, of North Dakota. 

Speaking in behalf of the grain grow- 
ers of his section, Senator Ladd asked 
for a tariff levy of 25c bu on wheat and 
65c per 100 lbs or 15c above the House 
rate, on flour. The rate on flaxseed, 
Mr. Ladd said, should be 40c per bu, as 
against a tax of 20c in the present 
emergency law and 25c in the House bill. 
As a compensatory duty on flaxseed oils, 
the senator asked for 3%%c per lb, or 
approximately 26c per gallon. The 
emergency law carries a rate of 10c per 
gallon and the House bill 214c per lb. 

Senator Ladd told the committee that 
there had been such tremendous increases 
in imports of flaxseed and its derivative 
oils that the industry could not long 
exist were the imports to continue. He 
declared that, if the flax growing indus- 
try were destroyed, American manufac- 
turers of paints, oils and varnishes must 
look to foreign lands for their supplies, 
—_ the American people paying the 

ill. 

Adequate care of the industry pro- 
vided by the tariff law, the senator said, 
would add about 5,000,000 acres of land 
to that already devoted to the produc- 
tion of flaxseed. Turning to. the wheat 
and flour levies, the senator denied state- 
ments that imports of Canadian wheat 
did not seriously interfere with or influ- 
ence the price of wheat grown south of 
the Canadian line. He said he did not 
agree with proposals submitted by 
James F. Bell, Minneapolis miller, for 
an extended bonding or drawback privi- 
lege, ges he believed the suggested 
changes would work to the decided dis- 
advantage, and certainly not to the in- 
terest, of the development of agricul- 
ture in the Northwest. 











GRAIN SORGHUM SCHOOL 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 7.—In order 
to prevent confusion and misgrading by 
the grain inspectors and others respon- 
sible for the correct application of grain 
sorghum grades, the Department of Ag- 
riculture has opened a grain sorghum 
school at the general field headquarters 
of the Federal Grain Supervision at 
Chicago. The school is being conducted 
by a sorghum specialist, B. E. Rothgeb, 
who is in charge of the grain sorghum 

investigations of the department. 


JoHN MarRInan. 





Farm machinery is very much needed 
in Latvia, according to recent reports 
—_ a United States trade commis- 
sioner, ; 


January 11, 1922 
MILLED CORN FOR RUSSIA 


Senator France, of Maryland, Urges Grinding 
in This Country—Calls Attention to Lack 
of Milling Machinery in Russia 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—Senator France, of Mary- 
land, in a letter to Secrétary of Com- 
merce Hoover, today, urged that the 
American grain sent to Russia for food 
relief be milled and packed in this coun- 
try before it is shipped. The Maryland 
senator, who spent several months last 
year personally investigating conditions 
in Russia, believes that by sending fab- 
ricated cereal products instead of bulk 
grain to Russia, not only would shippin 
space be economized but the actual f 
value of shipments would be greatly con- 
served. He declared that there would 
be great wastage if the American grain 
was milled by the primitive and inef- 
ficient machinery of Russia. 

“Owing to the peculiar conditions in 
Russia, the shortage of milling machines 
and many other difficulties which would 
attend the milling and preparation of 
gree in Russia, I would eweey advise 

aving these grains put in their final 
form and placed in suitable small pack- 
ages for distribution among the ultimate 
consumers in the famine districts of 
Russia,” wrote Senator France. 

“We have in this country, no doubt, 
the best equipment in all the world for 
the milling and preparation of grain for 
consumption. We have also most un- 
usual facilities for the packing of those 
grains in suitable containers. I believe 
that the milling and the preparation of 
these grains in the United States so that 
they would be ready for immediate use 
by the consumers would give employ- 
ment to many men: who are now out of 
work, pene came | those who are_or- 
dinarily employed in the great milling 
establishments of our country and in the 
factories where the raw products of 
food are converted into suitable and 
palatable forms. 

“Wheat and rye could readily be 
ground in our mills into flour of suitable 
grade which flour could be packed in 
containers of American manufacture in 
such a way that distribution would be 
greatly facilitated. This is particularly 
true with reference to corn products. 
To a large extent the Russian people 
must be educated in the use of the prod- 
ucts of corn. Indeed, I would strongly 
advise that the corn which is purchased 
here be prepared in our mills before it 
is shipped to Russia. The Russian peo- 
ple need not only corn meal, but also 
the other products of corn, such as 
starch, glucose, corn sirup, hominy and 
all the other products into which our 
highly refined methods of manufacture 
have enabled us to transform the corn. 

“Corn thus prepared for consumption 
and placed in suitable packages bearing 
directions for the use of the products 
would be of much greater value to the 
Russian people than if shipped in bulk 
in its unconverted form, and it could 
be much more easily distributed. Prop- 
erly labeled packages would not only 
give the name of the product, the direc- 
tions for its use and the fact that the 
product was the gift of the American 
people, but it would also tend to adver- 
tise corn products of American manu- 
facture, which might lead to a future 
consumption by the Russian people of 
American corn, which would be highly 
advantageous to American farmers and 
manufacturers. 

“I feel sure that the public-spirited 
millers of our country and the manufac- 
turers of food products would be glad 
to have a share in the charitable work of 
assisting in the distribution of these food 
products to the Russian people, and that 
they would probably be willing to per- 
form the service of converting these 
grains into the proper food products at 
a minimum cost.” JoHN MarrInan. 








Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended Jan. 
7, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic ....1,896 1,402 ose 160 46 
Guilt ..icceve 632 1,408 eee ég 9 
Pacific ....+ 516 tod 

Totals ....3,044 2,810 oes 160 55 


1,643 =... 641 64 
536 17,820 6,330 


Prev. week. .2,375 
Totals July 1- 
Jan, 7.,.187,598 22,811 
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Spring wheat millers are rather dis- 
appointed because flour demand has not 
developed as expected. A majority of 
those in the trade here looked for a 
steady improvement after Jan. 1. It is 
true that after the market strengthened 
a week ogo there was buying, but 
after Wednesday and Thursday interest 
lagged, and since then there has been 
only intermittent inquiry. Weakness in 
wheat yesterday and today has not 
helped matters any. 

On analyzing the situation, millers say 
it is not difficult to understand why the 
trade. does not take hold. The financial 
situation is such that buyers dare not 
anticipate their needs. Added to this is 
the bearish effect of a heavy visible sup- 
ply of wheat in the United States and 
Canada, and the cut rate prices that 
some millers are quoting in their anxiety 
to get business. From the buyer’s stand- 
point, the longer he holds off the cheap- 
er he thinks he can buy. 

Northwestern millers, however, believe 
that as spring approaches and the scar- 
city of choice milling wheat becomes 
apparent, premiums will advance to such 
a point that present flour prices will 
look cheap. They do not believe that 
options will decline much, if any, from 
the present basis, and flour prices, of 
course, will be gauged by the premiums 
obtaining on cash wheat. 

The output of the Minneapolis mills 
last week was smaller than expected, 
amounting to only about 36 per cent of 
capacity, while that of the interior north- 
western mills represented only 34 per 
cent of their capacity. 

Clear flours are still inactive, with 
prices very weak. Quotations on these 
grades are nominal. On second clear, 
in particular, millers would shade prices 
meany in order to move their sur- 
plus. 

Mills quote top family patents at $7.15 
@7.55 bbl, standard patent $6.75@7.05, 
second patent $6.35@6.65, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $4.90, first clear $34@ 
4.20, second clear $3@3.50, in 140-lb 
jutes,—f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR ~ 

Business with durum mills was not 
very satisfactory the past week. There 
was some buying on the breaks early last 
week, but total sales fell much below 
what mills had expected. The trade in 
general seems to be of the opinion that 
prices are high, and they will not buy 
more than necessary until values reach a 
lower level. It is understood that stocks 
are of fair size, and as business with 
macaroni manufacturers has fallen off 
some, no increased volume in trade is 
looked for until present stocks are used 
up. Export business is at a standstill, 
and a sale abroad is a rarity. 

Mills quote medium semolina at $5.35 
@5.65 bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, $4.95@ 
5.15; durum flour, $4.35@4.55; clear, 
$3.60@3.70,—f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


Bran is in good demand for immediate 
and prompt shipment, inquiry coming 
from all quarters. Standard middlin 
are also in good ae. both from feed- 
ers and mixed f manufacturers, but 
they are not quite as scarce as is bran. 
The latter is difficult to obtain in quan- 
tities, whereas it is possible at times to 
pick up anywhere from one to five cars 
of standard middlings from country 
mills for immediate shipment. City 
mills, however, have nothing to offer for 
either January or February shipment, 





with the possible exception of red dog. 

If anything, prices are a little lower 
for the week. Standard middlings for 
prompt shipment have been bought from 
country mills at $21@21.50 ton, Minne- 
apolis, and offerings have been received 
for February at .50. On the other 
hand, other country mills still ask $22 
for February shipment, and claim to be 
getting it. 

The larger traders are holding off on 
future shipment business. They are 
hoping for a break in the market so 
that they can get in and accumulate a 
little stock before the February-March 
feeding season begins. For that reason 
they are bearish in their talk. Stocks 
throughout the country are very light, 
and millers rather anticipate that there 
will be enough day to day buying to keep 
prices firm. Everything, of course, de- 
pends upon the operation of the mills, 
and at present the outlook is not very 
bright for a material increase in produc- 
tion. 

While corn is cheap and more of it 
is being consumed than usual, still dairy 
feeders need bran, and buying by these 
interests should prevent any accumula- 
tion to speak of. With the strength in 
the pork market, pig feeding should be 
heavy this spring, and this would mean 
a consumptive demand for all the mid- 
dlings and red dog obtainable. On this 
account those who study the situation 
closely say they cannot see anything to 
warrant lower prices. 

Mills quote bran at $22@23 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $22@23, flour middlings 
$26@27.50, red dog $29@31, rye mid. 
dlings $19@21, in 100-lb jutes, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 121% were in operation Jan. 10: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F' mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one half), 
South A, B, Anchor and Lincoln mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., B mill, 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), C 
(one half), E and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill will be start- 
ed on Wednesday. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This WeEOK coccccccccccccs 194,000 36 
LOS WOE cccccccccccccss 202,160 37 
ZORF BOO scccccscccccwece 231,965 42 
Two years ago ......++.-s 430,390 78 
Three years ago ......+.+- 297,265 57 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output ofac- 

No. capacity for week tivity 

§ £BRDP 64.000 53 340,980 115,330 34 

BOBE®. cccee 3 340,980 150,095 43 

19Z1¢....6. 3 421,890 135,615 32 

1920f...... 63 421,890 159,660 38 

*Week ending Jan. 7. tWeek ending 
Dec. 31, 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The wheat market was firmer after the 
severe breaks on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, but the gains were lost yesterday 
and today. 

Premiums did not follow the decline, 
however. Receipts of wheat in this 
market are very light, and for the last 
six days only 868 cars were reported re- 
ceived here.. With a scarcity of choice 
milling wheat, the kind that mills were 
after, stiff’ competition developed be- 
tween them, resulting in firmer pre- 
miums. Both local and outside mills 
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were after the top grades, and there also 
was a good shipping demand.’ No. 1 
dark sold today at 10@18c over May. 
Choice No. 3 and 4 dark also were in 
good request, but anything lower than 
this did not move so readily, due to 
competition of elevator wheat, which is 
being unloaded more freely. 

Durum wheat was in snappy demand 
most of the week. No. 1 amber was 
quoted at 18c over May; No. 2 amber, 
10@16c over; No. 1 mixed, 4@li5c over. 

Winter wheat was in ready demand, 
and premiums were firm. Montana was 
quoted at 9@10c over May; Kansas, May 
price to 6c over; Nebraska, 5c under. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Jan. 
7, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 











1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis .... 940 1,840 2,266 1,005 
Duluth .......+. 192 + 423 123 2,549 
Totals ....... 1,132 2,263 2,389 3,554 


CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to Jan. 7, 
1922, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 





Minneapolis .. 54,467 656,336 62,319 69.232 
Duluth ....... 33,408 29,369 9,913 81,194 
Totals ...... 87,875 85,705 72,232 150,426 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Jan. 7, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 











1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 8,446 7,409 8,612 26,184 

Duluth ......+.+. ,029 1,567 2,395 19,776 

Totals ...... 10,475 8,976 11,007 45,960 
COARSE GRAINS AT MINNEAPOLIS 


There was a stronger undertone to the 
coarse grain market the past week, and 
all grains show some gain in prices. Buy- 
ing was quite active and, with moderate 
offerings, there was a good clean-up 
daily. Cash corn was strong, compared 
with the futures, and there was a brisk 
demand. Although offerings on a few 
days increased some, demand was suf- 
ficient to absorb everything. Closing 
prices Jan. 9: No. 3 yellow, 40%,@4lIc 
bu; No. 3 mixed, 3914@40c. 

Oats were in active demand, with of- 
ferings light. Prices were strong. Ele- 
vators led in the buying, but demand 
was general. No. 3 white closed at 315% 
@32%%c bu; No. 4 white, 303,@31%c. 

Rye was steady, with a fair milling 
demand all the week. Elevators and 
shippers also were in the market. No. 2 
closed at 7314@74c bu. 

Barley was firm. Offerings were hard- 
ly enough’ to take care of requirements. 
Good shipping demand. Closing range, 
39@50c bu. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


The domestic linseed oil meal market 
took on new life after the holidays, and 
demand during the past week was very 
good. All mills are well sold up and, as 
a consequence, prices are a little firmer. 
While most of the business was for 
prompt shipment, a number of sales 
were made for February and first half 
of March shipment. Crushers quote oil 
meal at $43@43.50 ton, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

While the export market on oil cake 
did not improve like the domestic mar- 
ket, still there seems to be a better feel- 
ing. Inquiries were more numerous and, 
although new business was of light vol- 
ume, the trade abroad is showing more 
interest. Oil cake is quoted on the basis 
of $46@47 ton, New York. 

LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.221,; 
three-day, $4.221, ; 60-day, $4.19%,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 36.75. 


MILL EMPLOYEE KILLED 


John Burling, an employee in the Pills- 
bury B elevator in Minneapolis, was 
killed while at work the evening of Jan. 
5. Mr. Burling was engaged at the time 
in soaping a belt when his sleeve caught 
and he was drawn into a flywheel. He 
was 28 years of age, and is survived by 
his widow and three children. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The Iowa Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation will hold its annual convention 
at Fort Dodge, Jan. 24-25. 

W. C. Boeke, sales manager for the 
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Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co., 
is visiting old friends in Minneapolis 
this week. 


The Hanson Brothers Co., Ashland, 
Wis., has changed its name to the Han- 
son Milling Co. The change became ef- 
fective Jan. 1. 


A. C. Loring, president of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, is 
expected back from the East the latter 
part of this week. 


Charles G. Ireys, secretary of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
is in the East. Mr. Ireys is eastern sales 
manager for the company. 


Walter E. Fuller, of Boston, the east- 
ern New England representative of the 
Kagle Roller Mill Co., visited the home 
office at New Ulm, Minn., last week. 


M. J. McGarry, Wisconsin and Iowa 
representative of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, spent the holidays with 
relatives in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


This office has a call for two or three 
really high class flour salesmen; men who 
can sell quality goods at competitive 
prices to both baking and family trades. 


At the annual meeting of the Millers 
& Traders State Bank of Minneapolis, 
last week, Guy A. Thomas, of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., was re-elected president. 


Screenings are not as plentiful as they 
were, and dealers are beginning to talk 
higher prices. The demand since the 
first of the year has improved very ma- 
terially. 


Charles S. Pillsbury, vice president of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., leaves this 
week for Palm Beach, Fla. John S. 
Pillsbury, his brother, is at present in 
Florida. 


The Doe: trade at Minneapolis is in- 
terested in the report from Chicago that 
the United States Grain Growers, Inc., 
will endeavor to obtain a membership in 
the local Chamber of Commerce. 


A. G. Ganahl, of Springfield, Mass., 
the western New England representative 
of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., visited headquarters last week. 
He was accompanied by E. J. Dyer, of 
the W. J. Cahill Co., Plainville, Conn. 


The annual convention of the North 
Dakota Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Devils Lake, Feb. 
28 to March 2. It is expected that Sec- 
retary Wallace, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, will make an 
address at the meeting. 


The Richmond Mfg. Co., through its 
Minneapolis representative, R. W. Meek- 
er, sold one No. 2 McDaniel wheat wash- 
er, two Niagara upright scourers and 
two floor jacks for same, to go into the 
new mill which the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. is building at Sidney, Mont. 


The Delmar Co., Minneapolis, has been 
incorporated, with $100,000 capital stock, 
by W. G. Kellogg, president, H. C. Pohl- 
zon and R. S. Stephens, vice presidents, 
and E. W. Folson, treasurer. The com- 
pany has leased the Delmar elevator, 
and will transact a receiving, shipping, 
elevator and grain business. 


William G. Crocker, manager of the 
feed department of the Washburn-Cros- 
by Co., Minneapolis, who has been con- 
fined to his home by illness for some time, 
was recently presented with an auto- 
graph album containing the names of 
hundreds of the employees of the com- 
pany who wish him a speedy recovery. 


Based on the close today (Jan. 10), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. -1 dark $1.09 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.07; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.11, No. 1 northern $1.09; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.07, No. 1 northern $1.05; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 94c, No. 1 north- 
ern 92c. 


The annual meeting of the United 


‘States Cereal Co., of Minneapolis, was 


held last week, and W. D. McLean was 
re-elected president. O. M. Correll and 
G. F. Maetzold were elected vice presi- 
dents, J. W. Stone secretary, and D. N. 
McBride treasurer. This concern is 


building the 2,400-bbl Paramount flour 
mill in northeast Minneapolis. The equip- 
ment is now being installed, and the 
company expects to have the mill ready 
for operation May 1. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dvutvorn, Mixn., Jan. 9.—Demand for 
flour the past week has been very slack, 
and the mills have done a light business. 
Buyers are evidently taking stock and 
sizing up the trade pros for they 
show very slight interest in the market. 
Such buying as there is, is mostly in 
mixed cars, and individual sales were 
small in amounts. Millers would not be 
surprised to have this hand-to-mouth 
buying continue for some time. 

Shipping instructions were a. little 
easier to obtain, buyers showing more 
disposition to give orders on old con- 
tracts. 

Scattered bookings of both domestic 
and foreign orders were reported by the 
durum mill. Demand, however, was slow 
and the business taken on was mostly 
small lot orders for near-by shipment 
and delivery. 

The rye flour outlook shows no im- 
provement, and buying is still confined 
to the home trade, the requirements of 
which are not important. Outsiders oc- 
casionally ask quotations, but rarely 
place any business. The rye market is 
easier, and the mill reduced its quota- 
tions 5@20c bbl. 

The millfeed market continues quiet 
and fairly steady, although the heavier 

rades show signs of softening. The 
light operations of the mills are reflected 
in small oe for they are behind in 
their orders and have little to put on the 


market. 

DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 

This week ....ccccsceceses 7,725 21 
Teast week ..ccsssescsvvece 3,065 8 
Last YO@r .nccccccscvccccee 8,120 22 
Two years ago .......+.+. 22,540 61 


NOTES 


J. F. McCarthy, who has been seriously 
ill for a number of weeks, is again able 
to be out. 

Grain shipping is very slow, only a 
little wheat and flaxseed moving out last 
week. In other grains there was nothing 
doing. 

A. L. Goodman, vice president of the 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., will at- 
tend the annual meeting, which will be 
held in Minneapolis this week. 


Corn is arriving in greater volume than 
any other grain, and is practically all 
going into storage. Last week 422,000 
bus were received. None was shipped. 


A little Canadian wheat continues to 
come in, and is taken by mills wanting it 
for mixing purposes. They pay the Fort 
William prices, and must pay the duty on 
top of that. . 


Feeders are showing some interest in 
mill oats, but wheat screenings continue 
inactive. An occasional buyer appears 
and stimulates the demand a little, but 
when he goes out the market flattens out 
again. 

Spring futures are dead. In durum 
the May is the leader, and the only one 
active. Interest in it was fair last week, 
but today had slackened. Export demand 
is slow and without much strength. 
Leading shipping houses are doing prac- 
tically nothing. 


Flaxseed futures today were irregular, 
advancing several cents on good bidding 
and light offerings, only to react when 
the demand had been filled and selling 
orders appeared. The net result was an 
advance of %@11,,c, with the May show- 
ing the smallest gain. . 


The movement of grain from the coun- 
try has fallen to a low point. The re- 
duction in freight rates was expected 
to bring a heavier movement, and a 
slight increase in the number of advices 
did follow, but the low prices prevailing 
seem to be cutting off country offerings. 


W. J. McCabe and M. L. Jenks were 
re-elected directors of the Board of 
Trade Clearing Association last week, 
and later the board of directors elected 


W. J. McCabe president, E. N. Bradley: 


vice president, George F. Foster secre- 
tary and manager, and E. H. Pfeifer as- 
sistant manager. 


Domestic receipts of spring wheat 
were goomtony nil last week, and de- 
mand slow. Shippers wanted choice cars 
of durum, any offered found a 
ready sale at liberal premiums. The 
range of No. 2 amber widened to l5c 
over May; and No. 2 mixed to 19c over. 
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Elevators are not following the competi- 
tion of shippers and millers for durum. 


Total receipts of grain for the calen- 
dar year 1921 were 91,191,389 bus, of 
which 55,022,858 were wheat. In 1920, 
receipts were 74,360,659 bus. Grain en- 
tered as Canadian in bond aggregated 
1,827,617 bus, of which 1,611,805 were 
wheat. In 1920, Canadian receipts were 
2,304,367 bus, of which 971,271 were 
wheat. Shipments in 1921 were 83,295,- 
367 bus, against 72,127,801 in 1920. 

The annual caucus of the Duluth 
Board of Trade for the nomination of 
officers to be voted on at the annual elec- 
tion, Jan. 17, was held Saturday, and 
resulted as follows: president, H. F. 
Salyards; vice president, G. H. Spen- 
cer; directors, W. W. Bradbury, Wil- 
liam Grettum, B. Stockman; board of 
arbitration, G. G. Barnum, Sr., M. M. 
McCabe, E. A. Vivian; board of appeals, 
Thomas Gibson, W. J. McCabe, F. E. 
Lindahl. J. F. McCarthy, who has been 
a director for about 20 years, declined 
re-election. 

F. G. Cartson. 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT SALES 


New Season’s Crop Selling Freely—Shippers 
and Millers Keenly Operating—Consider- 
able Over-sea Busi Price Jumbled 


Me.sourne, Vicroria, Dec. 5.—Har- 
vesting operations are rapidly develop- 
ing, especially in the northern portion of 
South Australia and Victoria, and the 
southern part of New South Wales. A 
total yield of 14,700,000 bus is officially 
forecast in Western Australia. After 
providing for home requirements in the 
way of seed and food, and the retention 
of 3,000,000 bus as a safeguard against 
any marked reduction in the yield the 
following year, there will be on this 
basis 8,500,000 bus available for export. 
Of that quantity 3,000,000 bus are to be 
reserved for milling and export as flour. 

A report from South Australia states 
that heavy weather experienced there re- 
cently did little, if any, damage to the 
wheat crops, but, on the other hand, 
should materially benefit the late sown 
crops. Deliveries of grain are now being 
freely made in that state. Somg of the 
samples from the west coast have been 
very poor, but against this, beautiful 
grain has come from the northern areas. 
A bulk sample from 6,000 bags (18,000 
bus) delivered at Port Pirie and Walla- 
roo averaged about 63 lbs per bu, and 
another parcel delivered at Quorn went 
634, Ibs. 

Sufficient new wheat is now available 











_ to meet the requirements of millers. Most 


of it is going to merchants, millers and 
dealers, on account of early sales. Keen 
competition among the several buyers has 
been witnessed, but generally the limits 
of shippers have been on about the basis 
of 4s 814%4d per bu on trucks at Port 
Adelaide for December and 4s 714d for 
January. Several parcels have been sold 
to India, the lowest price mentioned hav- 
ing been 46s 6d per qr, c.if., for Janu- 
ary-February shipment. 

Satisfactory business is reported to 
have been done in new season’s wheat to 
over-sea buyers by the Victorian Wheat 
Growers’ Corporation for January-Feb- 
ruary shipment. Large quantities have 
changed hands recently in the open mar- 
ket, and farmers are inquiring more free- 
ly. Further private sales are stated to 
have been made to Japan, the United 
Kingdom and India for January-Feb- 
ruary shipment. : 

Charters for these months have been 
arranged by private shippers at 50s per 
ton for the United Kingdom, and for 
option to India at 36s 3d. Prices have 
been influenced to some extent, it is said, 
by the fact that a number of steamers 
are taking coal to Colombo. 


INCREASED BUYING BY JAPAN ® 


An interesting feature of recent busi- 
ness has been the increased buying of 
new season’s wheat on Japanese account. 
It is stated that never before has Japan 
bought wheat so extensively in Australia, 
and that large contracts have been en- 
tered into for shipment from January to 
April. The average price sotient in 
Victoria is understood to be about 4s 
101d per bu. 

Commenting on this matter, the Mel- 
bourne Herald remarks: “In Japan, as 
elsewhere in the East, the consumption 





of wheaten bread is increasing. It is 
possible, therefore, for Australia to de- 
velop a much larger wheat trade in that 
direction. The flour business also should 
revive, and present prospects are that an 
active market will be found in Japan 
early in the new year, when millers will 
be able to purchase wheat at moderate 
prices.” 
WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 

Special efforts are being made by the 
Australian Wheat Board to get the bal- 
ance of the old wheat out of Australia, 
particularly from New South Wales and 
Victoria, and shipments lately have been 
on a liberal scale. Last week the exports 
aggregated nearly 5,000,000 bus. Dur- 
ing the last three seasons the quantities 
of wheat and flour sent oversea have 
been as follows: 


WHEAT (BUS) 





1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 

So. Australia. 29,150,077 32,577,821 27,413,868 
Victoria ..... 30,899,820 7,601,064 22,390,395 
N. S. Wales.. 11,811,407 94,048 35,786,839 
W. Australia. 4,841,225 6,047,428 6,460,898 
Queensland... ....s005 secveces 746,739 
Totals .... 76,702,529 46,220,361 92,798,739 


FLOUR (SHORT TONS) 
1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 





South Australia ... 105,126 64,959 465,221 
Victoria ......-.0+ 224,232 118,937 100,231 
New South Wales.. 92,173 24,253 68,147 
Western Australia. 93,048 78,585 650,679 

Totals ..ceeseeee 514,579 286,734 254,278 


Since the end of November, 1920, ship- 
ments of wheat and flour to over-sea 
countries have been equivalent to 105,- 
512,639 bus, compared with 60,557,639 
for the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding season. There are approximately 
7,000,000 bus still to be exported, out of 
the surpluses from the old crops. 

The appended table summarizes the op- 
erations of the Australian Wheat Board 
for the last six seasons, 1915-16 to 1920- 


21, inclusive: Commonwealth 
u 
Wheat shipped .........ceceeeee 353,243,000 
Flour shipped .....ccsccscecccee 62,990,000 
Local BaleB ...ccccccccccsceseece 205,286,000 
Shippers’ stocks ......eccceseees 6,599,000 
Stocks adjustment ......--.+e.6% 9,198,000 
Millers’ stocks ......ceccceccers 1,901,000 


Total ..ccccccccccccccccccscece 639,217,000 
VICTORIAN MILLS IDLE 


A deputation representative of the 
Flour Milling Employees’ Union, which 
waited upon the minister for lands in 
Melbourne last week, stated that about 
500 flour mill employees were out of 
work in Victoria as a result of the con- 
tinuance of the price of 9s per bu for 
wheat. ° 

It was pointed out that, owing to the 
inability of the millers to compete with 
South Australian millers, who were ob- 
taining new season’s wheat at about 4s 
8d per bu, the local mills were shortening 
hands, and, in many instances, closing 
down, although this usually was the busy 
period of the year. One speaker indicat- 
ed that flour, which was quoted in Ade- 
laide, South Australia, at less than £14 
per ton, was coming to Victoria in in- 
creasing quantities, although the millers 
here were unable to produce at under 
£21 10s per ton. 

The minister promised to place the 
matter before the premier. He admitted 
that the decision by .the representatives 
of the states to maintain the price for 
home consumption at 9s per bu had been 
accepted, but he thought the contract 
could be terminated without any risk. 


POSITION IN NEW SOUTH WALES 


During the latter part of last week a 
telegram was received from Sydney an- 
nouncing that, contrary to the arrange- 
ment made between the several states 
and the Australian Wheat Board, the 
New South Wales board having received 
a definite offer from several city millers 
to purchase the balance of the bulk 
wheat in silos, had let them have the 
grain at 4s 9d per bu against the alterna- 
tive of selling it as chick wheat. 

The announcement created a big stir 
throughout milling and grain trading cir- 
cles in all parts of the commonwealth, 
and the Victorian minister for lands ex- 
pressed the opinion that, following upon 
it, the price of wheat in Victoria for 
local consumption would be reduced to 
about 5s per bu. 

It is now officially reported from New 
South Wales, however, that no sale of 
bulk wheat has been effected to millers, 
notwithstanding that the earlier reports 
had every aspect of complete accuracy, 
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and an explanation has been made that 
the transaction refers to approximately 
2,000 tons in the hands of the millers, 
who declined to take it over at 9s per bu, 
seeing that the market price was ap- 
proximately 4s 8d. 

In the interests of the public the state 
board felt it could not denude the mills 
of every grain of wheat, nor expect the 
millers to pay 9s per bu; therefore, to 
avoid the cessation of work in the mills, 
and double handling costs, it was ar- 
ranged to transfer the wheat to the mill- 
ers at 4s 9d per bu, at the same time ex- 
acting a guaranty that the price of flour 
and offals would be reduced correspond- 
ingly as from Dec. 1. 

On Thursday, Sydney and suburban 
millers began to grist the new season’s 
wheat, and flour was offered to bakers 
at £11 10s per ton, which was equivalent 
to a fall of £9 12s 6d per ton on the 
rates that ruled on the previous day. 
It is expected that, as a result of the 
cheaper flour, the price of bread will 
be lowered 114d per 2-lb loaf.. The 
price of bran has been reduced £1 5s to 
£5 per ton, and that of pollard £1 to 
£5 5s. 

Farmers were offered 4s 244d per bu 
for new season’s wheat for prompt de- 
livery at country stations, and 4s 114d 
for January delivery. Prime milling 
wheat was sold to millers and shippers. 
at 4s 10d on trucks at Darling Harbor. 

It is stated that, with regard to the 
small quantity of old season’s flour still 
in the hands of the millers, an arrange- 
ment has been made between the millers 
and the state wheat board by which the 
former will not be losers as a result of 
the fall in prices. 

The millers in Adelaide have fixed the 
price of new season’s flour at £12 10s 
per ton. Old season’s flour, however, re- 
mains at £21 7s 6d. 


Cuartes J. Matruews. 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Jan, 10, in cents per 100 lbs: 
oa _ From————>7. 
Phila- New- 
New Bos- Balti- del-- port 


To— York ton more phia News 
Aberdeen ...... BE.08 nece cece cece cece 
Amsterdam .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Antwerp ....... 19.00 19.00 19.00°19.00 19.00 
Belfast ..ccccve SED sc0e BOO cece aves 
Bremen ....... $0.00 .... 30.00 .... 
Bristol ........ 19.00 » 22.00 
COrGt .cccccee BRO wcce cvce case cove 
BOMBER .occcece 26.00 .... 26.00 26.00 .... 
Christiania .... 26.00 .... 26.00 26.00 
Stavanger ..... 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Copenhagen ... 26.00 26.00 26.00 
COFK cccccccces 19.00 19.00 
Dublin ........ 19.00 19.00 
Dundee .......- BGP cece 200s 
Glasgow ....... 19.00 .... 19.00 
Stockholm ..... 29.00 .... 29.00 
Gothenburg ..-- 36.00 1.22 sooo cove 
Malm ..cccoce SEOe cece SUMO cose scce 
Hamburg ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Bordeaux ...... SOD Soee cose sece eves 
TEAVEO ccccccece 19.00 ...- 19.00 .... 
Marseilles ..... 40.00 .... 40.00 .... 
Helsingfors .... 29.00 .... 29.00 .... 
Genoa, Naples.. 50.00 ..,. .... «. 

BRUTE ccccccccece BOD c0ce eves eccs 
Leith ..ccccccs 19.00 .... 19.00 

Liverpool ...... 19.00 19.00 19.00 .... .«... 
London .......-- 19.00 19.00 19.00 .... 19.00 
Londonderry ... 19.00 .... 19.00 .... ceee 
Manchester .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 .... 
Newcastle ..... Se wth. Bate 4332 v6 
Rotterdam .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 .... 
Gibraltar ...... Gee pose sese cece sees 
BUS cccccccces coos coos 8F.00 
Southampton .. 22.00 © cece 

Danzig 2 


Pireus ... 
Stettin 








United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Jan, 7, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ..2,117 1,317 156 2,448 313 
Boston ..... 139 vas 16 1 ee 
~» Buffalo ..... 2,296 1,854 3,733 428 622 
Afloat ....3,493 3,203 3,606 608 ave 
Chicago ....2,511 17,364 16,645 680 133 
AROSE .cce ov 489 4,444 eT eee 
Co ee 15 75 159 25 eee 
St. Joseph... 847 383 239 2 5 
Duluth ..... 2,029 2,001 5,356 594 183 
Galveston ...2,378 aa ove 72 eee 
Indianapolis.. 242 364 428 2 
Kan, City...10,263 2,005 2,879 65 


Milwaukee .. 101 1,335 806 16 182 
Minneapolis 8,446 724 22,335 1,226 1,064 
N. Orleans. .3,710 983 110 5 112 
New York...1,823 983 1,031 263 259 











Omaha ..... 2,279 889 2,778 484 13 
Peoria ...... 168 198 822 ees eee 
Philadelphia 1,308 240 201 48 4 
St. Lopis....2,211 289 830 86 4 
Toledo ...... 1,349 91 475 38 5 

Afloat .... 114 Gee 115 eee eee 

Totals ...47,839 24,787 67,182 7,145 2,799 
Last. year..41,183 6,649 32,377 38,407 3,473 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 1,629,000 bus; 
546,000; barley, 146,000. 
1,508,000 bus; rye, 375,000, 


oats, 
Increases—Corn, 
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MR, ROOS FOR PRESIDENT 


This week’s announcement from the 
office of the Millers’ National Federation 
that the name of Charles L. Roos, of 
Wellington, Kansas, had been presented 
by the nominating committee as its can- 
didate for president of that organization 
to succeed A. L. Goetzmann, met with 
the most cordial reception by millers in 
Kansas City and throughout the South- 
west. 

Although for many years a Minnesota 
miller and closely identified with north- 
western interests, Mr. Roos has for 
twenty years past been so closely asso- 
ciated with milling in this field that he 
seems rather of it by nativity than 
through adoption. Coming here originally 
as manager of the Kansas Milling & 
Export Co., a sort of co-operative flour 
selling organization, he soon gained a 
wide acquaintance with the older genera- 
tion of millers in this field. 

After ten years or more in Kansas 
City, and following renewed demonstra- 
tion of the often proved fact that sell- 
ing organizations will not work, Mr. Roos 
returned to actual milling, forming his 
present connection, first as sales manager 
and later as manager, with the Hunter 
Milling Co. Although this old-estab- 
lished concern had a long record of busi- 
ness success prior to Mr. Roos’s connec- 
tion with it, he has, in his term with it, 
greatly widened its field and conducted 
its affairs, both in the high war days 
and in the period of trial which followed, 
with marked ability, conservatism and 
that sort of continuous profit which many 
are disposed to attribute to the smiles 
of fortune. 

In the politics of trade affairs Mr. 
Roos always has been active, not through 
seeking preferment and honors as direc- 
tor, president or chairman of the com- 
mittee, but through doing what he could 
in the best way he could when asked to 
do it. Always devoted to the Federa- 
tion, he, in association with Mr. Hunt 
and a small band of believers in the need 
of the larger organization, for years 
stood staunchly by its banners in a time 
when its popularity in the Southwest was 
subject to waves of heat and cold. Now 
that the Federation is established, in this 
territory as elsewhere, in the confidence 
of the entire trade body, it seems par- 
ticularly fitting that Mr. Roos should be 
honored in the manner now proposed. 

No more popular selection could have 
been made in the Southwest, and it is 
perhaps not too much to assume that his 
friendships throughout the trade body 
will make him as little a sectional presi- 
dent as any who could have been named. 


FLOUR DEMAND IS BETTER 


The turn of the year coupled, appar- 
ently, with the violent break and subse- 
quent part recovery in wheat prices, 
served rather sharply to stimulate flour 
demand this week. Mills here and gen- 
erally throughout the territory reported 
uniformly better inquiry, with attendant 
substantial increase in sales. In many 
instances sales amounted to more than 
capacity. 

A very considerable part of the buying 
was by the small trade, largely for -dis- 
tribution. Some bakers were in the mar- 
ket for quick shipment, but the larger 
“volume” trade, while apparently inter- 
ested, wanted quotations below mill lim- 
its. Millers generally complained of dif- 
ficulty in more than “swapping dollars” 


on any save well-established brand busi- 
ness. 

That the revived buying was largely a 
result of depleted stocks was indicated 
by many orders being accompanied by 
directions and many buyers wanting im- 
mediate shipment. 

Export inquiry was spotted, evidently 
in echo of the sharp movements in wheat 
prices. Some scattering sales were made. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
short patent flour, basis cotton 98’s, Kan- 
sas City, $6.40@6.65; 95 per cent, $5.85 
@6.10; straight grade, $5.70@5.90. Of 
the lower grades, first clear is quoted 
at $3.75@4.50, second clear at $2.75@ 
3.50, and low grade at $2.25@2.75. 

MILLFEED 

The market is without particular fea- 
ture. Demand, while fair, is spotted. 
Large dealers say increased milling ac- 
tivity would sharply affect prices down- 
ward. The market for spot stuff is, 
however, kept well cleared. Bran _ is 
quoted at $20.50 ton, brown shorts at $20 
@21, and gray shorts at $21@22. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 105,900 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
61 


This week ...cccccescccces 65,400 

Last week ..cccccces -. 55,400 50 
VOMP OBO nccccccccccevecce 69,500 67 
Two years ago 79,000 81 





SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 492,330 224,979 5 
Last week ....... 492,330 232,322 47 
CORP OOS vecssecs 451,470 184,286 40 
Two years ago... 431,370 378,159 87 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 7,762 bbls this week, 14,620 last 
week, 5,416 a year ago, and 4,022 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, four reported 
domestic business good, 34 fair and 32 
slow. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship 
agent, Kansas City: Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, 
via New Orleans 53%4,c, via New York 
60c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 501%4c, via New York 
60c; Hamburg, via New Orleans 52c, via 
New York 6lc; Christiania, via New Or- 
leans 611%c, via New York 66c; Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 6114c¢, via New 
York 66c. 


A COMPLIMENTARY DINNER 


Benjamin L. Hargis, retiring president 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade, and 
Charles W. Lonsdale, president of the 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., a 
former board president and constant in 
the service of the organization, were 
guests of honor at a complimentary din- 
ner tendered by about.50 of their friends 
at the Kansas City Club this evening. 
With one or two exceptions, participants 
in the dinner were limited to members of 


the Board of Trade, and the dinner, . 


while of personal character, was largely 
in appreciation of the work of the two 
men in connection with federal legisla- 
tion and other problems of the grain 
trade in the past year. 


FLOUR AND FEED CLUB ELECTS 


At the annual meeting of the Kansas 
City Flour and Feed Club at dinner, 


Jan. 3, all of the old officers were re- 
elected by acclamation, as follows: presi- 
dent, Frank M: Cole; vice president, C. 
M. Hardenbergh; treasurer, R. Van 
Evera; secretary, Robert E. Sterling. 
The following were elected members of 
the board of directors: _ ~ W. Hoy- 
land, W. W. Marshall, ugo Roos, 
Charles F. Rock, E. M. Hibbs. 

President Cole later announced the ap- 
pointment of the following committees, 
the entertainment committee being some- 
what expanded in view of the meeting 
of the Federated Flour Clubs in Kansas 
City next summer: 

Arbitration: C. M. Hardenbergh, Guy 
M. Hamm, C. M. Beckenbach, J. R. 
Blacker, F. E. Pratt. Trade Rules: W. 
W. Marshall, E. M. Hibbs, W. H. Mar- 
shall, Charles F. Rock, J. Brewer. Au- 
diting: Hugo Roos, T. E. — * ae - 
Landon. Traffic: M. L. Van Metre, A. 
R. Walter, Fred. B. Blair. Entertain- 
ment: George W. Hoyland, W. R. Duerr, 
R. Van Evera, John W. Cain, A. W. 
Witt, J. L. Walker. 


ISMERT-HINCKE ROUND UP 


Practically the entire field and local 
selling organization of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co. were guests of the company 
at its annual round up at the offices here 
this week. 

The time was about evenly divided be- 
tween work and play, with business dis- 
cussions in daylight hours and various 
amusements at night. Tuesday vie party 
lunched at the Hotel Muehlebach, fol- 
lowed by a business session in the after- 
noon, theatre in the evening and late 
supper. Luncheon, Wednesday, was at 
the Hotel Baltimore, with a_ theatre 
party in the evening. Much of Thursday 
was spent at the Ismert farm, where 
four barbecued “shoats,” with sweet po- 
tatoes and “trimmin’s,” carried a flavor 
of Missouri hospitality. Business ses- 
sions Friday, with a smoker at the Ath- 
letic Club and a visit to the mill this 
(Saturday) morning, completed the 
week’s work and play. 

Those attending the. round up were: 
L. A. Viviano, F. J. Connolly, F. M. 
Jones, J. H. Ismert, R. G. Walker, E. 
H. Apfel, W. W. Jones, J. H. Kirk, O. 
S. Johnson, G. A. Baker, S. C. Gilbert, 
E. H. Hanebrink, W. S. Whitworth, L. 
J. Hilsman, M. Brennan, W. H. Bowman, 
M. A. Andlauer, T. Sylvester, P. J. Mills, 
R. McMenamin, H. M. Callahan, W. J. 
Mitchener, E. C. Charnock, C. W. Poor- 
baugh. 

BOARD OF TRADE OFFICERS 


At the annual election of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade this week, James 
N. Russell was elected president, with 
no opposition. The principal interest in 
the election centered in the contest for 
second vice president, between Allen Lo- 
gan, of the Logan Bros. Grain Co., and 
F, C. Hoose, of the Norris Grain Co., 
the victory being taken by Mr. Logan 
through a vote of 130 to 27. Harry J. 
Smith, of the Federal Grain Co., second 
vice president, becomes first vice under 
the rules. 

New directors elected were Jay H. 
Woolridge, C. A. Dayton, W. W. Mar- 
shall, N. F. Noland, William Murphy 
and B. C. Christopher, Jr. Mr. Marshall 
is president of the Kimball Milling Co. 
and the énly miller on the present board. 


INTERESTED IN RAIL BANKRUPTCY 


Two widely known southwestern mill- 
ers are concerned in the receivership of 
the Wichita Falls, Ranger & Fort Worth 
Railway Co., ordered last week in the 
United States court. Frank Kell, of 
Wichita Falls, and the late J. L. Hamon, 
of Oklahoma, were principally interested 
in the building of the railway, and J. 
W. Maney, of Oklahoma City, was the 
contractor upon whose claim for about 
$100,000 the receivership was brought 
about. Mr. Kell is interested in many 
Texas milling properties, and Mr. Maney 
is chief owner of mills at. several points 
in Oklahoma and in the Maney Milling 
Co., Omaha, Neb. 

FORCED INTO RECEIVERSHIP 

The Gateway Milling Co., a local feed 
mixing and jobbing concern with a ware- 
house and plant on the Frisco tracks, 
was forced into receivership this week. 
W. H. Marshall, of the W. H. Marshall 
Commission Co., appointed receiver, says 
the company is-not insolvent, and it is 
planned to operate the plant under court 
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supervision. Difficulties among the stock- 
holders are responsible for the company’s 
troubles. B. R. Cecil, manager of the 
Gateway company, is well regarded, and 
will be continued in charge by Mr. Mar- 
shall. 


NOTES 


J. P. Maclay, connected with the flour 
trade of Glasgow, Scotland, visited Kan- 
sas City millers this week. 

Charles L. Roos, manager of the 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, 
spent a part of the week visiting in Kan- 
sas City. Mr. Roos had just been ad- 
vised of his nomination for president of 
the Millers’ National Federation. 

W. H. Waggoner, president of the 
Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., Independ- 
ence, Mo., who died several weeks ago, 
left an estate which, according to the 
appraisers, has a value of $1,771,554. It 
is believed the actual worth of the estate 
exceeds $2,000,000. About two fifths of 
the property is represented by the in- 
terest in the mill company. 


Mrs. Cora B. Howe, wife of Ira O. 
Howe, superintendent of the Topeka 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., died at her 
home there Jan. 1, following a brief 
illness. She is survived by her husband, 
a daughter, Mrs. Harry Leland, and four 
brothers, all-of whom live in New York. 
Mr. Howe, who is one of the oldest and 
most widely known and respected millers 
of the West, has the sympathy of many 
friends throughout the industry in his 
loss. 


The affairs of the F. B. Clay Grain 
Co., handlers of grain and millfeeds, 
have been so well handled by B. C. 
Moore, recently named receiver, that 
creditors this week received a 30 per cent 
dividend and ultimately will be paid in 
full, with a substantial equity for the 
stockholders. Frank B. Clay and J. F. 
Leahy, of the company, have resumed 
business as the Clay-Leahy Grain Co. 
The old concern was not insolvent, but 
was forced into a tight position by bank- 
ing conditions. 


SALINA 


Business with the mills is very quiet 
this week. Some are working to three 
fourths capacity, while one was shut 
down the first few days of the week. All 
had pretty heavy sales this week, but it 
was from supplies on hand, and not from 
the present output. Shipping directions 
are still hard to get, but local business 
showed a marked increase the last of 
the week, and some large sales were 
made. The increase in business is at- 
tributed to the break in wheat prices, and 
also to the fact that merchants have be- 
gun to replenish again. Clears and low 
grades are being sold about as fast as 
made. 

Quotations on flour are lower than last 
week, Fancy patents, 98’s, cotton, $6@ 
6.50; 95 per cent, $5.60@6.20; 100 per 
cent flour, $5.50@6.10. Bran in mixed 
cars is quoted at $1.10 per 100 lbs, and 
shorts at $1.17. Millfeed is still in de- 
mand, with the exception of shorts. 


ROBINSON COMPANY MEETING 


The Robinson Milling Co. held its first 
annual sales convention in Salina on Jan. 
4-5. More time will be allowed next 
year. The salesmen present reported 
business good, and were optimistic for 
the future. Questions discussed were 
those of advertising and other sales 
problems with which the salesman comes 
in contact. Those present included the 
following officials of the company: C. 
E. Robinson, president; H. L. Robinson, 
vice president; J. S. Hargett, secretary- 
treasurer and manager; M. C. Sauer, as- 
sistant sales manager. The salesmen 
present were L. A. Cain, Jacksonville, 
Ill; C. C. Harmon, Indianapolis, Ind; 
W. S. Neiswonger, Columbus, Ohio; C. 
M. Thompson, Jr., Altoona, Pa; N. H. 
Hoopingarner, Joplin, Mo; C. J. Brown, 
Clay Center, Kansas; E. J. Voss and E. 
B. Connelley, special representatives. 


NOTES 


C. S. Chase, sales manager H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., is in the East calling on 
the trade, and will be away nearly all of 
this month. 

A meeting of all traffic managers and 
men handling traffic matters connected 
with the mills, and those especially along 
the main line of the Union Pacific Rail- 
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road, will be held in Salina on Jan. 14. 
All have been invited, and some railroad 
traffic officials are to be here to talk 
on the traffic question. 


OKLAHOMA 


In a crop notes report of the board of 
agriculture, dated Dec. 31, is this para- 

aph: “Many of the larger flour mills 
throughout the wheat district have shut 
down temporarily, while others are run- 
ning on part time schedule. The demand 
for wheat feeds is particularly strong 
at this time, but all mills seem to have 
a surplus of flour on hand, and of course 
they cannot see their way clear to fill 
orders for byproducts when only 74 to 78 
Ibs of wheat feeds are obtained in the 
manufacture of the average barrel of 
flour of 196 lbs.” 

NOTES 

The Modern Milling Co., Hugo, Okla., 
has filed notice with the secretary of 
state of a decrease in its capital stock 
from $60,000 to $20,500. 

S. R. Merrill, manager Farmers’ Union 
Milling Co., Abernathy, Texas, has rec- 
ommended to the board of directors that 
the capacity of the mill be increased 
from 25 bbls to 50. 

A charter has been granted in Texas 
to the Smith Grain, Mill & Elevator Co., 
of Rule, with a capital stock of $15,000. 
Incorporators are S. M. Davis, R. M. 
Smith and J. R. Hudson. 

R. F. Duggan, R. J. Coke and M. O. 
Andrews, of Dallas, Texas, who recently 
purchased a mill in Fort Worth, have in- 
corporated the Universal Feed Mills, 
with a capital stock of $40,000. 

Pursuant to plans announced several 
weeks ago when P. H. Jacobson bought 
the interest of George W. Curtis in the 
Plansifter Milling Co., of Oklahoma City, 
that company has increased its capital 
stock to $150,000. Announcement is ex- 
pected soon of plans for increasing the 
size of the plant. 

Officials of the Shawnee (Okla.) Mill- 
ing Co. announced at the close of 1921 
that the company had expended $175,000 
in improvements during the year, increas- 
ing the capacity of several departments. 
The flour and meal capacity now is 1,250 
bbls, that of poultry feed 2,000 sacks, 
and that of mixed feed and molasses 
2,500 sacks. 

The Poteau (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. recently was reorganized, and the 
new management plans to resume opera- 
tion of the mill early this year. The 
new directors are William Fitzgerald, J. 
W. Talton and L. P. Durden. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald is to be general manager. An 
overhauling of the machinery and a gen- 
eral cleaning of the plant is under way. 


COLORADO 


The past few weeks have been very 
slow with the flour trade, as most mer- 
chants have been holding up their orders 
until after the first of the year in order 
to get the benefit of the drop in freight 
rates and the removal of war tax. As 
most firms take inventory and balance 
their books the first of the year, all 
stocks have been allowed to get very low. 
An increase in flour orders is expected; 
in fact, some mills report bookings for 
rush shipment and others for deferred 
shipment, in spite of the fact that the 
wheat market is unsteady. Millers are 
looking forward to a d normal busi- 
ness for the balance of the season. 

Flour. quotations: best patent soft 
wheat, in 98-lb cottons, $6.10@6.30 bbl; 
standard patent, $5.10@5.30; selfrising, 
best grade, $6.35@6.65,—f.o.b., Ohio 
River, prompt to 30-day shipment. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for bran is very good in the 
state, with a few straight cars being 
shipped to Texas. As most mills have 
been on half-time run, there has been no 
surplus of millfeed for the past month. 
Bran quotations, car lots, f.o.b., Denver, 
$22 ton; delivered to Colorado common 
points, $24. 

NOTES 


The crop report for winter wheat 
shows a decreased acreage of about 5 
per cent, due to the dry fall and adverse 
weather conditions. 

C. E. Williams, manager Crescent 
Flour Mills, Denver, and A. Cox, south- 
eastern representative for the same con- 
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cern, are making an extensive trip 
through the territory. 

Elevators have been taking in very lit- 
tle wheat during the past few weeks, as 
farmers who have not delivered are in- 
clined to hold for a better market. It 
is estimated that about 20 per cent of 
the crop remains in farmers’ hands. 


NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes., Jan. 7.—Holiday dull- 
ness prevailed in the flour trade this 
week, but millers are looking for a con- 
siderable revival in business in the very 
near future. The movement of wheat 
to this market has been extremely light, 
and millers have taken all the offerings 
of good milling wheat. There has been a 
continued active demand for bran and 
shorts. 

THE CORN PROBLEM 


A letter from Lodgepole, Neb., says: 
“Instead of reducing the acreage on corn 
the coming season, as a means of increas- 
ing the market price, many of the best 
Cheyenne County farmers will fence their 
premises hog tight and let the animals 
themselves husk the crop. This, they 
contend, is the only logical way to realize 
a profit from this crop.” 

The Lincoln “crib” of the Corn Eaters 
of America, pledged to eat corn in some 
form once a day during the year, has 
been organized in Lincoln at a banquet 
of 500 representatives from many Ne- 
braska chambers of commerce and from 
large cities along the Missouri River. 
The dinner was made up exclusively of 
corn dishes. It is planned to make the 
organization national. The object is to 
increase the demand for corn, and help 
the farmers. 


OMAHA GRAIN RECEIPTS 

Receipts of grain at Omaha in 1921 
were 3,172,600 bus in excess of those in 
1920, while out shipments were 3,198,300 
bus in excess of those in the previous 
year. Total receipts in 1921 were 65,348,- 
600 bus, and out shipments 57,942,000. 
The following tables show receipts and 
out shipments in 1921, in bushels, as 
compared with those in 1920: 








RECEIPTS 

1921 1920 
Wheat ....-seee.e. 30,504,600 24,786,000 
COP wcccccccvccccs 22,912,400 20,277,000 
Oats ...ccersccvees 9,134,000 13,983,000 
RYE .cccccccccevees 1,581,800 1,969,000 
Barley ...cccesseces 1,215,800 1,162,800 
Totals ....-cc.ees 65,348,600 62,176,800 

OUT SHIPMENTS 

1921 1920 
Wheat .....ceeeese 28,594,200 23,503,600 
COFM .crccccccecnee 20,017,200 16,570,800 
Oats ..ccccesccnges 7,052,000 11,770,000 
RYO oc ccccascccsece 1,272,800 1,932,700 
Barley ...--+-seeee 1,005,800 966,600 
Totals ......+200. 57,942,000 54,743,700 

OMAHA OUTPUT ad 


Output of Omaha mills, representing 
a weekly capacity of 19,200 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 





Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TRIS WOO secccccccccceses 13,125 68 
Last week 9,200 47 
Year ago 3,710 15 
Two years ABO .......ses0e 20,149 84 


Leien Leste. 





United States—Grain Crops 
Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of the 
United States by years (in millions of bush- 
els): Buck- 


Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh't 
1921. 795 3,081 1,061 151 58 8 14 
1920. 833 3,231 1,496 189 60 i1 13 
1919. 968 2,816 1,184 148 8676 > 34 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 256 91 18 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 ma © 46 
19151,026 2,995 1,549 229 64 14 «15 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 7c6lUCGGC(<‘«i‘d CK 
1912. 730 38,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 


1910. 635 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909. 688 2,552 1,007 173 «©3006=620)—Ss «15 
1908. 665 2,669 801 167 32 26 16 


1907. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 15 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 15 
1904. 552 2,467 895 140 27 «#423 )=«15 


1908. 638 2,244 784 132 29 27 = «#14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 135 84 29 = 15 
1901. 748 1,523 737 110 30 18 16 
1900. 522 2,105 809 59 24 20 10 
1899. 547 2,078 796 73 «24 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 56 9.26 12 
1897. 530 1,903 699 67 27 15 
896. 428 2,284 707 70 824 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 87 27 15 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 8627 12 
1892. 616 1,628 661 80 828 12 
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General liquidation in the wheat mar- 
ket and consequent lower values dealt a 
heavy blow to the flour trade early this 
week. Considering this and the very evi- 
dent weakness anyway, the situation is 
much healthier than might have been ex- 
pected. Flour prices fell off about 30c 
on Monday, recovered 20c on ‘Tuesday, 
and since have held about steady. 

One of the most encouraging features 
of the week was the report from repre- 
sentatives here of northwestern mills, 
which states that both bakers and grocers 
are buying freely, but in small lots for 
immediate or prompt shipment. Bakers’ 
stocks are low, and they have apparently 
thought prices favorable to a certain 
amount of replenishment. Wholesale 
grocers, though not very active in the 
market, have taken on some supplies. 
There has been no great sale of south- 
western grades. Jobbers have stocks of 
30 to 60 day limits on hand, and say that 
they have noticed very little change from 
the quietness of the past month. 

Shipping directions are coming in quite 
freely to local mills, and they say that 
they are more busy with these than with 
writing down new business. However, 
inquiries are numerous. The output this 
week amounted to about 16,000 bbls, or 
40 per cent of capacity. Of rye flour, 
approximately 3,500 bbls were produced. 
As usual, most of this is destined for 
eastern markets. 

Negotiations are being carried on for 
several export shipments. Some business 
is done quite regularly with seaboard 
concerns, but the demand from these 
houses is not large enough so far to 
clean up the stocks of clear in this terri- 
tory. ‘The bulk of it is probably stored 
in outlying districts, rather than in Chi- 
cago itself. This grade of flour is being 
quoted 10@20c lower than a week ago, 
and second clears are offered at $3.50@ 
3.75 bbl. 

Price cutting continues general, and 
sellers are always ready to bargain with 
buyers. Nominal quotations, basis car 
lots, f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patent 
$6.50@7.10, standard patent $6.20@6.60; 
hard winter short patent $5.90@6.10, 
straight $5.60@5.80; soft winter short 
patent $5.90@6.10, straight $5.50@5.80. 

Rye flour lost the little advance made 
last week, and prices today are 30@50c 
lower than a week ago. White is quoted 
at $4.70@4.80, and standard at $4.30@ 
4.50. Trade in this product is compara- 
tively negligible. 

Mixed cars of feed are shipped out 
daily but, though the request is still good, 
it hasn’t the sharp compulsion which was 
characteristic a few weeks ago. Bran 
sells best, and is quoted at $25@26 ton, 
f.o.b., Chicago. Brown shorts are quoted 
at $25@25.50, and gray shorts and red 
dog are bringing $1@2 less, being quoted 
at $27@28 and $30@32, respectively. 

The semolina market is dead. No. 2 
sells at $5.80, bulk, Chicago, and No. 3 
at $5.25@5.60. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 40,000 16,000 40 
Last week ........ 40,000 6,000 15 
ee ED iawcvecce 26,700 17,500 66 
Two years ago..... 26,700 23,250 89 


FLOUR STOCKS 

Stocks of flour in public warehouses, 
freight yards and freight houses on Jan. 
1, 1922, with comparisons, as compiled by 





the Chicago Board of Trade, in barrels 
(000’s omitted) : 


Jan. 1, m—1921———>+ 

1922 Dec. 1 Jan. 1 

Philadelphia ..... 194 187 287 
Now York .....0..- 41 42 36 
GCREGRMO occccccnes 49 52 47 
St. Louis .....6.0. 92 84 79 
Toledo ....c.ccece 19 19 19 
Boston .....+++++. 30 37 37 
Milwaukee ....... 2 38 37 
OS ae 68 392 37 
Totals ..ccccsces 535 851 579 


1921 RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Total receipts of flour at Chicago in 
1921 amounted to 10,910,000 bbls, or 2,- 
556,000 more than were received in 1920. 
Receipts of wheat totaled 45,700,000 bus, 
compared with 28,997,000 in 1920. Corn 
receipts aggregated 182,982,000 bus, which 
compares with only 85,487,000 in 1920. 
Oats receipts were 82,729,000 bus, against 
74,939,000 in 1920, while rye and barley 
together totaled 11,978,000 bus, compared 
with 17,614,000 in 1920. Thus it is shown 
that receipts increased materially this 
past year, except in the case of rye and 
barley. The increase of 1921 grain re- 
ceipts over those of 1920 amounted to 
116,352,000 bus. 

Total shipments of flour from Chicago 
in 1921 were 7,722,000 bbls, compared 
with 6,092,000. in 1920. Shipments of 
wheat totaled 41,073,000 bus, as against 
36,064,000 in 1920. Corn shipments to- 
taled 117,313,000 bus, an enormous in- 
crease over 1920 shipments, which 
amounted to 37,778,000 bus. Shipments 
of oats were 58,927,000 bus, compared 
with 46,421,000. Shipments of rye and 
barley combined were 8,154,000 bus, com- 
pared with 12,031,000. Shipments of 
grain in 1921 are thus shown to have in- 
creased 93,173,000 bus over 1920 ship- 
ments. 

THE WHEAT MARKET 


General and wholesale liquidation of 
a discouraging nature was the New 
Year’s greeting in the wheat market the 
first of this week. The unstable position 
of the local Fort Dearborn banks and the 
consequent absorption of them by the 
Continental & Commercial National Bank 
caused a semipanic, and values dropped 
6@ic, marking one of the worst slumps 
of the season. Following this disturbing 
occurrence, all sorts of lugubrious rumors 
were set afloat, and it is surprising that 
recovery came as quickly as it did. 

Losses for the week were only 2c, and 
the May closed today at $1.1234, and the 
July at $1.02. At the end, the situation 
seems comparatively strong. There has 
been pronounced fluctuation, and outside 
interest is not greatly in evidence, but a 
good export business for the week and a 
revival of the milling demand, both in 
this and outside markets, have lent a 
healthy color to conditions. The bulls 
are breathing a bit more easily, and if 
nothing untoward occurs in the financial 
world, it is expected that speculators will 
carry their holdings with no particular 
trouble. ‘ 

Some concern has been expressed over 
the advantage which Argentina holds in 
the matter of foreign shipments. During 
the week wheat was offered by that 
country to Europe at 10c under the price 
of this. country’s hard winter wheat. 
Since both the United States and Canada 
have supposedly exported most of their 
exportable surplus, Argentina holds a 
commanding position in being able to set 
the price on what wheat will be called 
for from now on by European countries. 
However, one statistician points out that 
while Argentina has, in a whole week, ex- 
ported only 1,100,000 bus, our own clear- 
ances of domestic and bonded wheat 
from Gulf and Atlantic ports aggre- 
gated in a single day 1,645,000 bus. 

The reductions in freight rates on 
grain, which became effective the first of 
the year, are expected to increase re- 
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ceipts of grain at terminal markets. This 
may lead to further increased export 
shipments of wheat, but time enough has 
not yet elapsed to make this noticeable. 

The visible supply is estimated as be- 
ing 37,000 bus larger than last week, the 
total now being 49,468,000. However, the 
supply of bonded wheat in the United 
States decreased 1,894,000 bus. 


CASH WHEAT 


The milling demand for cash wheat is 
much improved this week, and during 
the last few days outside mills have been 
in the market for red winter and yellow 
hard. A local mill bought up all the 
stocks here of dark No. 1 northern, which 
amounted to about 33,000 bus, and paid 
29c over the May for it. Receipts for 
the week totaled 48 cars, compared with 
58 last week, and 90 a year ago. Prices 
for winter wheat were lower and for 
spring wheat higher than last week. 

No. 1 red closed today at 6@7c over 
May, compared with 8@9c over Decem- 
ber a week ago; No. 1 hard winter 3@4c 
under May, against 5@6c over December 
last week; No. 1 northern spring 15@20c 
over May, against 10@20c over Decem- 
ber last week. 


NOTES 


A Board of Trade membership sold to- 
day at $5,700, net, to the buyer. 

Frank H. Blodgett, president Blodgett- 
Holmes Co., Janesville, Wis., called at 
this office on Jan. 6. 

C. H. Sanborn, of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was a recent 
visitor in this market. 

K. L. Burns, secretary and manager 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., was 
in Chicago on Jan. 5. 

Lou Weitzman, of the Weitzman Flour 
Co., Chicago, left on Jan. 6 on a business 
trip in eastern territory. 

W. R. Morris, assistant sales manager 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, called 
at the Chicago office of his company 
on Jan. 6. * P 

It is said that interior mills recently 
sold some flour abroad at relatively bet- 
ter prices than could be secured in this 
country. 

A. G. Ganahl, representative in Massa- 
chusetts territory of the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., was in this 
market on Jan. 5. 

Idle freight cars are steadily increas- 
ing in number, the total estimate now 
being 552,373. Of this number 404,214 
are in good condition and available for 
use, 

Frank B. Rice, vice president Star & 
Crescent Milling Co., Chicago, left, with 
Mrs. Rice, on Jan. 3 for Miami, Fla., 
where he will remain until the first of 
April. 

A. C. Loring, president Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, called at the Chi- 
cago office of his company on Jan. 3, on 
his way East. With him was Clark 
Hempstead, attorney for the company. 

Warren G. Torrey, of Boston, New 
England representative of the Star & 
Crescent Milling Co., Chicago, was in the 
city this week. With him was Mr. Phelps, 
manager of the New England Bakery 
Co., Boston. 

Newspaper reports state that creditors 
of the Conover-McHenry Grain Co., 
Peoria and Springfield, Ill., were award- 
ed on Jan. 4 a judgment in default for 
more than $350,000 in the circuit court at 
Springfield. 

A 50 per cent reduction on grain rates 
in southern Illinois is asked in a petition 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at Washington on Jan. 6 by the 
Illinois commerce commission. A reduc- 
tion has already been made in northern 
Illinois. At present the state commis- 
sion is restrained from interfering with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The petition asks that the restriction be 
amended. 


WISCONSIN 


Mitwavukez, Wis., Jan. 7—A_ sem- 
blance of activity was lent to the flour 
market this week by the sharp and rapid 
changes in prices to follow the erratic 
course of the wheat market but, on the 
whole, the volume of business remained 
sadly restricted. Here and there an or- 
der developed, which appeared to be 
based on strict necessity, and there were 
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a few buyers who were willing to take 
flour on an upturn if it could be had on 
the downturn price. Despite the extreme 
eagerness to do business, mills as a rule 
declined to make transactions on such a 
basis, since prices at any stage repre- 
sented barely more than cost, and the 
margin is too skimpy to make these offers 
attractive. 

Most of the call was from established 
trade, and since this element had been 
out of the market for three to six weeks, 
it is figured that sheer necessity forced 
buyers to come in for fresh supplies. 
Prices dropped 35@50c bbl, Tuesday, 
with the sharp drop in wheat prices, and 
rebounded on the following day. At the 
close of the week, prices had regained 
much of the early loss, but still ranged 
somewhat below the nominal level of the 
final fortnight of December. Choice city 
brands of hard spring wheat patent were 
quoted at $7@7.75, and straights at $6.55 
@7, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

Locally there has been no revival of 
the call for clear flour, despite reports 
from other markets that export demand 
is reappearing and some quantities have 
been worked for foreign shipment. The 
lower qualities continue to be a drug on 
the market. Fancy clears are exciting a 
little interest among blenders and mixers. 
Prices are largely nominal. First clear 
was quoted at $4.40@5, and second at 
$4@4.25, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

Rye flour demand has _ increased. 
Since the early part of the week some 
fair sales ‘have been made, especially 
since prices dropped sharply with the 
slump in cash and future rye values. 
Production of rye flour at Milwaukee 
this week is 1,930 bbls, compared with 
1,504 last week and 1,855 last year. It 
is said that this week’s figures would be 
considerably larger if mills were able to 
get as much milling grain as they could 
easily absorb. 

Very little rye is coming to market, 
and the desirable grades of Wisconsin 
are particularly scarce and wanted. 
Country mills report difficulty in keeping 
supplied, as farmers are not eager to 
market their grain, in view of existing 
values, which show probably greater 
shrinkage than prices on any other grain. 
Rye flour prices are now at the lowest 
level known since 1914. Pure white was 
quoted at $4.60@5.25, straight at $4.05 
@4.60, and dark at $3.60@4.50, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

In the opinion of local jobbers, busi- 
ness in Kansas flour is improved, for it 
could not possibly be worse than it was 
in the last week in December. Whatever 
business passed was based on urgent 
needs, and amounted to very little. Prices 
are lower, but not nearly so much so as 
spring flour. Fancy Kansas patent was 
quoted at $6@6.50, and standard at $5.85 
@6, in 98-lb cottons. 

A little export call has been flowing 
in for corn goods and, now that domestic 
requirements are reappearing, the situa- 
tion looks more promising than in the 
last month or two. Prices are unchanged, 
but largely nominal. Corn flour was 
quoted at $1.40@1.50, corn meal at $1.40 
@1.45, and corn grits at $1.35@1.40, in 
100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ........ 28,000 6,336 23 
Last week ........ 28,000 8,267 29 
Be POOF ov ccccsvs 24,000 3,808 16 
Two years ago..... 24,000 9,600 40 
Three years ago.... 18,000 10,800 66 
Four years ago..... 16,000 4,000 25 
Five years ago..... 12,000 11,000 92 


The movement of flour at Milwaukee 
this week was as follows: receipts, 20,300 
bbls; last year, 15,150; shipments, 16,640 
bbls; last year, 18,860. 


MILLFEED 


Between the holidays the keen call for 
millfeeds. experienced in the previous 
three or four weeks slackened to some 
extent, but it has picked up once more, 
due to the cold weather and blizzards 
which hit most of the dairying sections 
of the country this week. It is believed, 
however, that the big rush is over. Large 
orders have been placed and, since deliv- 
eries on these are slow because of the 
acute shortage of supplies, buyers are 
sitting back instead of pressing hard for 
new acceptances. At present the dif- 
ficulty is largely that of getting feed into 


transit. Production remains very light 
and prospects are not good for an imme- 
diate inflation, unless the call for flour 
should revive perceptibly. 

Prices rule steady and about un- 
changed, but largely nominal. Bran and 
middlings are firmer than others, as prac- 
tically nothing is available. Hominy feed 
is $1@1.50 ton lower. Rye feed, which is 
scarce and in good request, is firmer to 
50c ton higher. In a general way, the 
millfeed market is in a state of suspense. 
While spot demand is good, there is no 
particular interest in deferred stuff, be- 
cause it is hard to figure out whether 
present prices are going to look favor- 
able later. In consequence, sellers as 
well as buyers are inclined to await de- 
velopments. Shipments this week were 
7,633 tons, compared with 3,521 in the 
same week in 1921; receipts were 420 
tons, against 390 last year. 


NOTES 
Flour stocks at Milwaukee, Jan. 1, 
were 42,467 bbls, compared with 38,033 
on Dec. 1, 1921, and 37,447 on Jan. 1, 
1921. Stocks on Jan. 1, 1920, were 19,- 
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179 bbls; 1919, 14,450; 1918, 9,700; 1917, 
23,840; 1916, 27,390; 1915, 39,900; 1914, 
47,400; 1913, 43,300; 1912, 39,300; 1911, 
51,660; 1910, 43,400; 1909, 35,600. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank P. Wilbur, of 
Milwaukee, observed the fifty-first anni- 
versary of their marriage, Jan. 4, at the 
home of their daughter, Mrs. C. W. 
Baumgarten, White Bear Lake, Minn. 
Mr. Wilbur founded the Wilbur Stock 
Food Co. in 1880 and served as its presi- 
dent for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, retiring in 1909. 

L, E. Meyer. 





Chile—Net Exports 
Net exports (exports less imports) of grain 
and grain products (the latter included in 
terms of grain) from Chile, as reported by 
the Estadistica Comercial, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Oats Corn 
1918.... 4,260 1,450 466 *38 
pt | 956 1,054 3,440 *6 
1916.... 202 1,149 4,386 *17 
1915.... 38,150 1,537 7,298 *30 
1914.... %2,674 3,032 3,371 *7 
1913.... 2,215 401 3,687 #23 
1912.... 2,686 86 2,713 *49 
1911 348 941 1,095 *25 


*Net imports. 








United States—Average Farm Prices 


Average prices received by producers of the United States, in cents per bushel, for the 
products named, as estimated by the Department of Agriculture: 








Date— Corn Oats 
1910—Dec, 1 48.0 34.4 
1911—Dec. 1 61.8 45.0 
1912—Dec. 1 48.7 31.9 
1913—Dec. 1 69.1 39.2 
1914—Dec. 1 64.4 43.8 
1915—Dec. 1 57.5 36.1 
1916—Dec. 1 88.9 52.4 
1917—Dec. 1 127.9 66.6 
1918—Deec. 1 136.9 71.9 
1919—Jan. 1 144.7 70.8 

Feb. 1 138.1 64.3 
March 1 137.2 62.6 
April 1 149.6 65.8 
May 1 162.6 70.9 
June 1 171.2 71.2 
July 1 176.5 70.9 
Aug. 1 191.2 75.3 
Sept. 1 185.4 71.7 
Oct. 1 153.9 68.4 
Nov. 1 133.4 68.7 
Dec. 1 134.9 71.7 
1920—Jan. 1 140.4 78.2 
Feb. 1 146.8 82.7 
March 1 148.5 84.5 
April 1 158.6 90.7 
May 1 169.6 98.3 
June 1 185.2 102.9 
July 1 185.6 104.5 
» 163.7 81.9 
Sept. 1 155.7 70.2 
Oct. 1 121.3 60.7 
Nov. 1 87.3 54.5 
Dec. 1 67.7 47.2 
1921—Jan. 1 66.7 45.6 
Feb. 1 62.4 41.8 
March 1 64.5 41.9 
April 1 63.0 39.3 
May 1 59.5 36.8 
June 1 62.5 37.9 
July 1 62.2 35.6 
Aug. 1 61.7 33.8 
Sept. 1 56.2 30.1 
Oct. 1 51.0 31.0 
Nov. 1 41.1 29.2 
Dec. 1 42.4 30.3 





Buck- Pota- Sweet Flax- 
Barley Rye wheat toes potatoes seed 
57.8 71.5 66.1 55.7 67.1 231. 


‘ 

86.9 83.2 72.6 79.9 75.5 182.1 
50.5 66.3 66.1 50.5 72.6 114.7 
53.7 63.4 75.5 68.7 72.6 119.9 
54.3 86.5 76.4 48.7 73.0 126.0 
51.6 83.4 78.7 61.7 62.1 174.0 
88.1 122.1 112.7 146.1 84.8 248.6 
113.7 166.0 160.0 122.8 110.8 296.6 
91.7 151.6 166.5 119.3 135.2 340.1 
91.3 150.7 162.9 116.1 142.1 327.7 
86.8 140.4 158.1 114.4 143.1 310.1 
85.4 132.2 148.4 109.4 153.7 327.4 
92.7 145.8 149.6 105.4 160.7 348.7 
103.9 155.5 147.3 118.9 174.6 361.4 
109.2 143.7 165.6 121.4 173.7 389.3 
108.4 138.6 160.8 128.4 159.8 444.1 
118.7 149.7 165.9 192.8 167.9 540.6 
115.6 138.3 159.8 187.5 175.4 517.5 
115.3 135.8 162.0 164.2 164.7 438.2 
117.1 129.8 150.7 152.8 143.9 382.3 
120.9 134.5 147.4 161.4 133.3 438.9 
130.2 152.3 150.7 178.6 138.2 433.6 
137.1 154.5 154.9 217.6 156.6 456.5 
129.3 145.0 155.7 243.5 172.2 472.7 
140.0 156.1 163.1 295.6 185.8 455.7 
146.4 183.1 168.8 393.6 205.2 448.2 
148.3 183.9 180.2 421.3 216.6 421.1 
142.0 189.0 202.7 386.0 213.6 359.6 
121.0 168.6 181.3 302.9 223.5 303.7 
105.0 168.9 176.3 184.9 200.7 290.3 
91.2 162.3 159.4 134.8 160.8 279.7 
81.7 142.1 131.0 118.3 122.1 240.1 
70.7 127.8 129.1 116.4 112.7 176.6 
64.4 124.7 125.4 105.6 113.0 163.7 
57.2 131.5 118.7 95.6 117.8 156.3 
56.8 126.1 116.3 84.0 119.8 150.4 
54.4 118.7 109.3 77.8 127.4 142.6 
49.2 105.3 115.9 68.0 127.2 125.7 
51.6 112.2 116.1 67.1 128.8 145.7 
50.6 103.8 115.3 69.9 125.0 145.8 
49.4 98.1 119.7 136.9 144.1 162.1 
47.0 89.9 114.4 168.6 135.6 164.8 
45.4 88.6 106.0 137.6 108.3 162.9 
41.7 74.6 83.9 123.5 89.5 115.0 
42.2 70.2 81.2 111.1 88.1 144.6 





United States—Wheat Supplies and Distribution 
United States total estimated wheat supplies (carry-over, crop and imports), less exports, 
carry-over and seed requirements, indicating apparent domestic wheat consumption, by 
crop years, in millions of bushels (i. e., 000,000’s omitted): 


1921 1920 1919 1918 





‘ -22 -21 -20 -19 
Carry-over, wheat .. 89 138 48 17 
Carry-over, flour* ... 22 40 8 5 
Crop, wheat ....20.. 795 833 968 921 
Imports, wheat ..... 10+ 61 5 11 
Imports, flour* ..... 2t 7 1 
Total stocks ........ 918 1,069 1,030 954 
Less wheat exports.. 243¢ 293 122 179 

675t 776 908 775 
Less flou® exports*.. 75+ 73 102 109 





Less carry-over, 

















ME 6686 n950.08 20t 89 138 48 
580t 614 668 618 

Less carry-over, flour* 2t 22 40 8 
578 592 628 610 

Less seed wheat .... 75 78 79 90 








Apparent domestic 
consumption .... 503% 514 549 520 


*Flour in terms of wheat at 4% bus per 


July-November trade plus continuance of November average for December-June. 


retical balance. 


1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 


-18 -17 -16 -15 -14 -13 -12 
48 163 25 76 90 78 92 
5 25 22 6 14 27 
































637 636 
28 24 6 2 1 3 
3 1 1 oe 1 1 
721 849 1,060 989 861 824 744 
34 150 173 260 92 2 30 
687 699 887 729 769 732 714 
54 70 7 53 51 49 
589 645 817 656 716 681 665 
17 48 163 25 76 90 78 
572 597 654 631 640 591 587 
5 5 25 2 22 6 14 











82 63 73 83 75 69 63 





485 529 556 546 543 516 510 


bbl. +tFigures for year estimated on basis of 


tTheo- 





Western Canada—Lake Shipments, Sept. 1-Dec. 17, 1921 


Preliminary statement showing the total quantities of each kind of grain shipped from 
Fort William and Port Arthur by vessels during the period between Sept. 1 and the closing 














of navigation, Dec. 17, 1921: Elevator 
Sample screen- 

c Bushels mixed ings, 

Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye grain, lbs tons 

Canadian vessels ... 45,047,207 11,537,955 . 4,712,047 622,264 371,904 31,689,057 11,933 
United States vessels 71,350,418 2,582,130 910,673 1,551,461 1,397,439 18,471,443 8,777 
WOGGS. .cicvence 116,397,625 14,120,085 5,622,720 2,173,725 1,769,343 50,160,500 20,710 

To Canadian ports.. 42,015,318 11,537,955 4,642,047 552,957 328,368 31,689,057 9,379 
To U. States ports.. 74,382,307 2,582,130 980,673 1,620,768 1,440,975 18,471,443 11,331 
Totals ..c.ccces 116,397,625 14,120,085 65,622,720 2,173,725 1,769,343 50,160,500 20,710 
Same period—1920.. 85,528,386 7,119,065 3,598,596 1,353,783 1,414,869 ........ 41,941 
a era 52,902,884 9,145,176 3,676,988 319,171 600,328 4,011,661 22,164 
1918 Seebegadoese 60,671,282 ........ 373,203 546,141 206,476 nccccses 8,153 
BOE c cvvcv ence + 87,006,092 7,551,598 2,227,778 1,841,376 63,585 2,021,344 36,895 
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The market for flour has hardly re- 
covered from the effect of holidays. 
Travellers were out this week for the 
first time since Christmas and, while 
they did find some trade waiting for 
them, the volume of sales was not great. 
Quite likely Tuesday’s break in Mani- 
toba wheat had a depressing effect on 
buyers, but the subsequent partial re- 
covery should give them new confidence. 
Regular list prices of standard grades of 
spring wheat flour remain at the old fig- 
ures. Top patents are selling in mixed 
car lots at $7.50 bbls, seconds at $7 and 
strong bakers at $6.80, delivered, Ontario 
points, less 10c bb] discount for cash. 

Ontario soft winters are offering more 
freely, but hold at former prices. These 
are actually selling here at higher figures 
than Manitobas, a most unusual condi- 
tion. Buyers are offering $5.30@5.40 
bbl for 90 per cent patents in their bags, 
basis Montreal freights. In secondhand 
bags the price would be $5.40@5.50, 
Montreal. 

Exporting trade shows some improve- 
ment, at least there is better inquiry for 
flour from the United Kingdom and con- 
tinental buyers. Sales of Manitobas were 
made early in the week at 38s 9d; offers 
now coming in are 3d under that figure. 
Sellers are asking 38s 9d@39s 6d per 
280 lbs for Manitobas, jute, c.i.f., Glas- 
gow, Liverpool or London, February 
clearance from seaboard. No winter 
wheat flour is offering for export. Prices 
are too far out of line. Sellers would 
require to get 42s on today’s cost at 
mills. 

MILLFEED 

All offerings of bran or shorts are 
readily absorbed in domestic markets. 
Demand is keen, and production limited. 
Most mills are using their output in mixed 
car trade, and have no full cars to offer. 
Bran is selling in cars with flour at $26 
ton, and shorts at $28, bags included, 
while straight cars are worth $2@3 over 
these prices. 

WHEAT 


Snow and cold weather have made the 
country roads more passable and farm- 
ers are delivering soft winter wheat more 
freely, but supplies are still short of the 
demand. This wheat is now at a pre- 
mium over springs. The street price for 
No. 2 red or white is $1.10@1.20 bu, 
while cars are worth 10@l5c over street 
prices. No. 1 northern spring is selling 
to Ontario mills at $1.40 bu, car lots, all 
rail, delivered. 

CEREALS 

These products are slow of sale. The 
domestic market is in poor condition, and 
the exporting trade has seldom been 
worse than at present. American mills 
are able to undersell the Canadians, and 
discrimination against the trade in ocean 
freight rates completes the process of 
demoralization. Bids reaching Ontario 
mills from Scotland are shillings out of 
line. Sellers would require to get 39s 

‘per 280 lbs, cotton, for heavy oatmeal 

and 48s 6d for rolled oats, c.i.f., Glas- 
gow, to be able to make sales. Local 
prices in Ontario are on basis of $2.85 
@3 per 90-lb sack for rolled oats and 
-$3.15@3.30 for oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks. 
Reground oat hulls are selling at $16 
ton, bags, car lots, mill points. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Feeding grains are in good demand at 
steady prices. No. 2 Canadian western 
oats are quoted at 563,c bu, delivered, 
Ontario points; No. 2 yellow corn, 68c 


bu, Toronto freights, Canadian funds; 
standard screenings, $15.75 ton, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points; No. 3 Ontario bar- 
ley, 57@60c bu, shipping points, accord- 
ing to freights; rye, 86@88c; buckwheat, 
78@80c. 

’ OCEAN FREIGHTS 

For some inexplicable reason the ocean 
shipping companies continue their most 
unjust discrimination against Canadian 
flour mills in the matter of rates for 
freight space. Whereas American mills 
are now getting a rate of 19c per 100 lbs, 
Canadian mills shipping by same lines 
and same boats are required to pay 24c 
per 100 lbs, and the discrimination pre- 
vails to Canadian winter ports as well 
as American. It is impossible to explain 
this situation in terms of reason. All 
representations for redress meet with si- 
lence, and no action appears to be open 
to Canadian mills that offers any hope 
of success. In the meantime the Cana- 
dian flour trade suffers under the im- 
possible handicap of a 5c discrimination 
in the carrying rate. 

, NOTES 

The Thorndale (Ont.) Milling Co. has 
sold its 75-bbl mill to C. E. Nourse, 
grain and feed merchant, Toronto. 

The premium on United States dollars 
in Canada is now 6% per cent, while the 
pound sterling is quoted at $4.46. 

James Stewart, grain merchant, Win- 
nipeg, arrived in Toronto on Thursday, 
and is expected to spend some days here. 

The Wolverton (Ont.) Milling Co., 
Ltd., has bought the 100-bbl mill of 
Stuart Bros., New Hamburg, Ont., and 
will hereafter operate this as a branch 
of the Wolverton business. Stuart Bros. 
will now confine themselves to the busi- 
ness at Mitchell, Ont., where they have 
another mill. 

Norman S. Jones, of Seneca Jones & 
Son, insurance brokers, Hamilton, Ont., 
was in Toronto on Thursday. Mr. Jones 
recently completed an extended trip 
through the Canadian West, where his 
company has considerable insurance busi- 
ness with flour mills. Before the end of 
this month he expects to make a trip to 
Seattle. 

The executive committee of the Cana- 
dian National Millers’ Association held a 
monthly meeting in ‘Toronto on Jan. 5. 
The principal topic of discussion was 
that of an arbitration committee to act 
for members in cases where differences 
arise in the Canadian milling trade. The 
plan is to have the eastern officials of 
the association act in all eastern cases, 
and the western committee, which has its 
head office in Winnipeg, will act in west- 
ern cases. Brigadier General E. A. La- 
belle, president of the association, and 
F. C. Cornell, secretary, both of Mont- 
real, were in Toronto for the meeting. 





MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., Jan. 7.—Although the 
grain market has fluctuated considerably 
this week, the flour situation here re- 
mained unaltered. A fair amount of 
business is being done in both spring and 
winter wheat flours, especially for small 
lots in mixed cars, but most of the trade 
has been for local or country orders, ex- 
port sales being few. 

Spring wheat flours are firm at $7.50 
bbl for car lots of first patents, $7 for 
seconds and $6.80 for strong bakers, 
jute, delivered, less 10c for spot cash. 
Winters are quoted at $5.75@6 for car 
lots of choice grades, secondhand jute, 
delivered, with broken lots selling at 
$6.50@6.75, delivered, and patents at $7 
@i7.25, delivered, in new cotton bags. 
White corn flours are unchanged at $4.50 
@4.60 bbl, jute, delivered. 

All millfeeds continue active at the old 


rices. Carloads of Manitoba bran sell at 

6.25 ton, shorts at $28.25 and middlings 
at $32.25, in bags, delivered, less 25c ton 
for spot cash. Pure barley meal is quot- 
ed at $38@40 ton, pure grain moullie at 
$38, and feed corn meal at $35, in bags, 
delivered. Rolled oats declined 15c on 
Jan. 4, making prices $2.85@2.95 per 
bag of 90 lbs, delivered, for standard 
grades, 

The grain market is quiet, prices being 
firm, with little business offering. No. 2 
Canadian western oats are quoted at 57@ 
58c bu, No. 3 Canadian western and ex- 
tra No. 1 feed at 55@56c, No. 1 feed at 
53@54c, and No. 2 feed at 52@53c, de- 
livered. 

MONTREAL HARBOR BOARD 

Millers of Montreal are keenly inter- 
ested in the appointment of the new 
board of harbor commissioners. As a 
result of the defeat of the Meighen ad- 
ministration on Dec. 6, last, the present 
board has resigned. Brigadier General 
E. A. Labelle, vice president and manag- 
ing director of the St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., was one of these. The 
other was Farquhar Robertson, a coal 
merchant. The president of the board 
was W. G. Ross, who gave up his work 
late in November when he became a po- 
litical candidate on behalf of the defeated 
government. A dozen names are being 
mentioned for the three vacancies but, so 
far, no miller is being spoken of. 

During the eight years the retiring 
commission has been in power it has 
added greatly to the elevator capacity 
of the port. Elevator No. 1 has been 
enlarged from 1,500,000 bus capacity to 
over 4,000,000 bus, while the grain han- 
dling through the port during the first 
year of the commission’s control was 
only 25,000,000 bus, compared with the 
102,000,000 during the last season of nav- 
igation. 

CANADIAN FLOUR IN CUBA 

That Canada should and can work up 
a fine trade in flour with Cuba is the 
opinion of Major Hugh Chisholm, who 
passed through Montreal a few days ago 
on his way to India to become trade 
commissioner there. For the last few 
months he has been Canadian trade com- 
missioner to Cuba, where he worked hard 
for the development of a fine business 
between the Dominion and that island. 
Flour offers, he thinks, one of the best 
opportunities. 


MILLING SHARES DECLINE 


Although there has been a great trade 
in ‘flour here for the past year, stocks in 
the milling companies -have declined a 
great deal during the last 12 months. 
Of course, this is in keeping with the 
general fall in prices for all securities. 
In 1920 common stock of the Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., sold as high 
as 220. The lowest for that year was 
125. During the past year it made a 
gain, selling as high as 155 and closing at 
140. The preferred sold a year ago as 
high as 105; that was the closing for 
1921 as well. 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., common, 
which in 1920 sold po, Prem as. 18434, closed 
1921 at 12014, being nearly 20 points un- 
der the lowest of the preceding year. 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., common in 
1920 touched the high figure of: 277, but 
its record in the last 12 months was 214 
and the year ended at 185. The preferred 
was virtually unchanged at 105 during 
the last two years. 

St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
soared to 13914 in 1920 but fell later to 
59. During the past year it ran between 
74 and 69, at which it closed, with 4834, 
as the lowest for the season. The pre- 
ferred was quoted at from 95 to 84, but 
most of the sales were in the neighbor- 
hood of the higher figure. On the whole, 


the milling companies were well satisfied 
with the trade of the last 12 months, 


CORN EXCHANGE RAISES FEES 


The Corn Exchange of Montreal, at a 
special meeting held on Jan. 5, advanced 
its fees from $10 to $20 per member an- 
nually, due to the fact that the cost of 
organization under the Board of Trade 
has increased much in late years. The 
meeting discussed the costs of loading 
grain in Montreal at the same time. 

Members of the exchange passed a 
resolution that the steamship companies 
loading in Montreal were placed in an 
unfair position in carrying out the or- 
ders of the port warden, often through 
strict adherence to the rules of the Brit- 
ish Board of Trade; they asked that, if 
necessary, there be a modification of 
rules for loading here, so that Montreal 
should have equal advantages in trade 
with other ports. 

NOTES 

American corn is still a big factor, 
selling this week in car lots at 721,@ 
73¥%,c bu, delivered, according to class, 
and in Canadian funds. 

Grain continues to move freely to 
Montreal by rail. For the last week the 
receipts here have been as follows: Grand 
Trunk, 65,184 bus; Canadian Pacific, 115,- 
453; Canadian Northern, 4,657. 

J. A. Robb, minister of trade and 
commerce in the new dominion cabinet, 
and a prominent miller at Valleyfield, 
Que., will address the Export Club din- 
ner at the Windsor Hotel here on Jan. 
18. It will be his first public utterance 
since his appointment as a cabinet min- 
ister. 

Brigadier General A. E. Labelle, vice 
president and managing director of the 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and 
president of the Canadian National Mill- 
ers’ Association, contributed an article 
on “The Flour Milling Industry of Can- 
ada” to the annual trade review pub- 
lished here on Jan. 7 by the Gazette. 

The demand for ocean space at West 
St. John, N. B., and at Portland, Maine, 
has been very limited of late, and the of- 
fering of room for all United Kingdom 
ports for this month is liberal. Some of 
the ocean freighters will have small car- 
goes from the coast ports this winter 
unless the export trade in Canadian grain 
revives. Freight rates, however, remain 
practically unchanged. L. F. Kier. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., Jan. 7.—The flour 
market experienced a somewhat quiet 
week, There was a decided falling off in 
business for, in spite of colder weather, 
which usually evokes a keener domestic 
demand, trade continued inactive. No 
changes have been reported in prices 
since a week ago. 

Today’s quotations for top patent 
spring wheat flour are $7.30 bbl in jute 
bags, second patents $6.70, first clears, 
$6.10, delivered at any point between 
Fort William and the western boundary 
of Manitoba. Saskatchewan points take 
10c under these prices, and from eastern 
Alberta to the Pacific Coast values rise 
progressively to $7.60 at Vancouver and 
like points. Vancouver Island takes $7.65 
for top patents, and Prince Rupert $7.80. 

MILLFEED 

The dullness of grain markets is re- 
flected in that for bran and shorts. 
There is very little inquiry for millfeeds, 
and trade is very ordinary. Prices re- 
main unchanged. Quotations: bran $19 
ton in bags, and shorts $21, in cars or 
mixed cars, delivered, f.o.b., Manitoba 
points. 

WHEAT 

Cash demand for wheat is good: for 

No. 1 and 2 northern, while for other 
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es the inquiry is rather slow. This 
undoubtedly for all-rail business. It 
is reported that western mills have paid 
as high as 10c over May for No. 1 north- 


ern. 

Practically no grain is being marketed 
in the interior, price and extreme weather 
being responsible, but prior to cold 
weather, line elevator companies state 
that they were taking only small quan- 
tities. Premiums remain firm by reason 
of the very light offerings. 

Stocks of Manitoba wheat in foreign 
markets are down to very small figures. 
With this condition, when the time ar- 
rives and they commence to buy, it is 
believed holders of wheat at seaboard 
for export will certainly make them pay 
well for it. 

Inspections for the week ending Jan. 
5 were 1,510 cars, against 2,553 last 
week, 

The following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week end- 
ing Jan. 7: 





co Futures—, 
Cash May July 
Jan, socese Seesaee eeecee 
Jan, 1.07% 1.06% 1.04% 
Jan, 11 1.08% 1.06% 
Jan. 1.12% 1,09 1.07% 
Jan. 1.11% 1.08% 1.06% 
n, 7 1.13% 1.09% 1.08 
*Holiday. 
OATMEAL 


Oatmeal and rolled oats are selling 
slowly. Apparently, in order to stimu- 
late domestic demand, the householder 
requires an introduction to the food 
value of these goods. No change in 
quotations from last week. Rolled oats 
are offered at $2.50@2.75, in 80-lb bags, 
and oatmeal at $3@3.25 per 98-lb bag, 
delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Little business is recorded in the coarse 
grain markets, agptee having dropped 
off to practically nothing. There is a 
quiet demand for oats, and small stocks 
are changing hands from day to day. 
There is little inquiry for barley or rye. 
Prices remain firm, showing a decrease 
in barley of %c since last report, and 
an advance of 1%c in rye. The price 
of oats is unchanged. Quotations: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 481,c bu; No. 3 
Canadian western barley, 62%,c; Nos. 1 
and 2 Canadian western rye, 90%c,—in 
store, Fort William. 

RYE PRODUCTS 

Dullness still reigns in this market, 
and quotations remain same as last week. 
Best patent flour is selling at $6.50 bbl, 
in 98-lb bags; medium, $5.30; dark, $4; 
rye meal, $4,—delivered, Winnipeg terri- 
tory. 

DIVERSIFIED FARMING 

A special train, under the auspices of 
the provincial department of agriculture, 
will commence a tour of the province on 
Jan. 24, at Calgary, and will continue as 
far north as Peace River, until about 
March 1. It will be equipped to demon- 
strate and encourage the raising of ba- 
con hogs, the dairy industry, and the 
sheep and mutton industry. Exhibits of 
dairy cattle, bacon hogs, and sheep will 
be carried. 

Lectures will be given, which will be 
augmented by moving pictures in the 
evening. The itinerary has not yet been 
completed, but will be announced at an 
early date. S. G. Carlyle, live stock 
commissioner, will be in charge of the 
train. The object is to assist the farm- 
ers in the prairie provinces to diversify 
their interests, so that, no matter what 
happens in regard to prices or weather 
conditions, there will be always some 
source of income. 

NOTES 

The United Grain Growers, Ltd., de- 
nies a report from Vancouver that it in- 
tends erecting a terminal grain elevator 
at that port. 

The attorney general of Alberta is in- 
stituting inquiry into the affairs of the 
Ross Alger Co., Ltd., a grain trading 
concern that had its headquarters in Ed- 
monton, Apparently, a number of farm- 
ers lost money’ through the operations 
of this company, and the investigation is 
expected to fix the responsibility there- 
for. L. E. Gray. 





The production of raw sugar in the 
Netherlands is estimated at from 342,- 
000 to 375,000 short tons, compared with 
349,000 in 1920-21, by Le Bulletin des 
_ Halles, France. 
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There were some signs of improvement 
in the milling business this week, but they 
were not reflected in materially increased 
production or bookings, so far as soft 
wheat mills are concerned. There seems 
to be more interest in flour, however, and 
the underlying tone and sentiment are 
better. Perhaps there is a little more 
confidence, following the stiffening in the 
wheat market after the break on Jan. 3, 
when the July future at Chicago went 
smashing through the dollar mark to 
register the low point of the crop. A 
few export sales were put through at 
very low prices. 

Some millers are not aware of any im- 

rovement whatever, and they report 
ae cold and unresponsive to declines 
in the market. This difference in experi- 
ence makes the situation confusing and 
difficult to characterize. Hard wheat 
flour seems to have been more salable 
and in better demand than soft winters. 

It has been brought into evidence a 
little more clearly this week that a re- 
newed milling demand for wheat may 
reveal a tight situation in cash wheat, as 
has been predicted. It is difficult to pre- 
dict just what might happen to cash 
wheat prices under the spur of anything 
like an active demand for flour. The 
cash wheat situation is regarded as tight 
and strong. 

The amount of business available is 
not sufficient to enable even the most fa- 
vored millers to operate their plants bet- 
ter than half capacity; the great major- 
ity must be satisfied with less. This nat- 
urally promotes keen competition and 
tends to price cutting. . Flour has de- 
clined to a point where it seems attrac- 
tive, after the high levels of the last few 
years. There is considerable complaint 
among millers as to the prices at which 
flour is being sold. 

Representatives of outside mills, both 
Kansas and northwestern, also testify to 
some improvement in the quantity of 
flour sold. Good brands of Kansas short 
—? were to be had as low as $6, 
ulk, Toledo basis, during the week, with 
Kansas straights quoted as low as $5.75, 
in 98’s. Northwestern springs were 
somewhat higher, but quotations of $6.15 
@6.25, 98’s, Toledo basis, were met with. 
The better brands of northwestern 
springs ranged as high as $7 in 98's, for 
bakery trade, and short patents as much 
as a dollar more. 


FLOUR AND FEED PRICES 


Toledo millers were bidding $1.12, as 
compared with $1.17 a week ago, for No. 
2 red wheat, Dec. 6, Toledo rate points. 
Soft winter wheat standard patent was 
quoted nominally at $5.75@5.85, local 
springs at $6.75@6.90, and local Kansas 
at $6.40, 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft win- 
ter wheat bran was quoted at $28@29, 
mixed feed at $29@29.50, middlings at 
$29@31.20, and spring wheat feeds at 
$27, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. - Feed con- 
tinues in excellent demand and prices 
are firm, although one or two outside 
millers report the situation a little easier. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
Thie Week ...0..cvccescces 16,250 33% 
Last week .......-.sceceee 14,125 29 
VORP BBO ove deccscceccecs 16,100 33% 
Two years ago ....-..+.++- 35,500 74 
Three years ago........++. 25,590 53 





CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1921 and 1920: 


No. Capacity Output Pct. 
This week ...... 23 135,150 49,171 36 
Last week ...... 27 161,610 61,397 38 
VOOP OBO .cccccee 28 164,160 35,550 21% 
Two years ago... 9 71,760 53,854 75 
NOTES 


Thomas J. Fee, of T. J. Fee & Sons, 
millers, Plain City, Ohio, died Dec. 28, 
aged 77. é 

The Newman Flour Co., 10403 Supe- 
rior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, is distribu- 
tor for the Red Wing (Minn.) Milling 
Co. 

Charles B. Riley, secretary Indiana 
Grain Dealers’ Association and Indiana 
Millers’ Association, Indianapolis, has 
been confined to his home by illness. 

C. L. Hanks, Excelsior Flour Mills, 
Marysville, Kansas, was in Cleveland this 
week conferring with A. M. Tousley, who 
handles the account of the mill for that 
section. 

Harris McGavock, formerly of the 
McGavock Milling Co., Asheville, N. C., 
is now connected with the Victor Chemi- 
cal Works, representing them in North 
and South Carolina. 

Frank Heck, manager Rex Bread Co., 
Toledo, distributed 2,000 loaves to the 
poor and unfortunate in Toledo on New 
Year’s Day. The distribution was made 
by the wagons of the company. 

It is reported that no disposition has 
been made as yet of the property of the 
Bennett Milling Co., Grafton, Ohio. The 
receiver advertised recently for bids, but 
no acceptable ones were received. 

Peter Derlien, sales manager Arnold- 
Madaus Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
was in Toledo and Detroit following the 
convention of the Indiana bakers at In- 
dianapolis, this week, which he attended. 


The annual meeting of the Indiana 
Grain Dealers’ Association will be held 
at the Board of Trade Building, Indian- 
apolis, Jan. 24-25. A fine programme is 
in process of completion, and a large at- 
tendance is desired. 

Five cent bread has made its appear- 
ance in Cincinnati, Columbus and Detroit, 
being put on the market by a company 
operating a large number of chain stores 
in those cities. The 1-lb loaf sells for 
5c, and the 14/-lb for 8c. 

Joseph Gerson has been appointed re- 
ceiver for the Walton Milling Co., Lan- 
sing, Mich. Losses incurred on the prod- 
uct, Wheathearts, and those incident to 
milling, and the difficulty of raising addi- 
tional capital through a bond issue at 
this time, are responsible for the trouble. 

The bakeries of the J. Spang Baking 
Co. and the Emil Spang Baking Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, were closed Jan. 5 on 
account of the death of Mrs. Spang, the 
mother of Art and Emil Spang. The 
Spang Baking Co. recently acquired the 
plant of the Perfection Bread Co., Lo- 
rain, Ohio. 

The plant of the Krumm Milling Co., 
bankrupt, Columbus, Ohio, has been ad- 
vertised by the trustee for sale Feb. 15. 
The appraised value of mill and equip- 
ment is given as $15,588.25. The property 
will be sold to the highest bidder, sub- 
ject to the approval of the court. A 
recent bid on the property by W. J. Me- 
Donald was not approved or accepted. 


The business and property of the A. C. 
Smith Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio, have 
been purchased for $57,175 by the trus- 
tees of the creditors and stockholders, 
Ellis A. Jones and John G. Emrick. It 
is proposed to organize a new company, 
to be known as the Columbus Milling 
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Co., and to raise additional capital to 
finance the business and put the mill in 
operation. 

Walter Laufenberg and Fred H. Lauf- 
enberg, Cincinnati, until recently connect- 
ed with the Groff Milling Co., were ar- 
rested Dec. 31 and put in jail on charges 
of embezzlement, made in a warrant 
sworn to by C. C. Groff, of the company. 
It is alleged that they collected money 
and failed to account for it, and that 
the amount involved may reach several 
thousand dollars. 

Wheeler & Rosenbaum is the name of 
a new firm of flour brokers and jobbers 
at Cleveland consisting of Frank R. 
Wheeler, formerly with the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., and J. B. 
Rosenbaum, formerly with the Marshall 
(Minn.) Milling Co. A temporary office 
has been taken at 617 Cleveland Film 
Building, Paine Avenue and East Twen- 
ty-first Street. The firm will act as dis- 
tributor in Cleveland for the New Rich- 
mond (Wis.) Roller Mills on spring 
wheat flour, and is seeking a desirable 
southwestern mill to represent. 


The Theota Flour Mills Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has recently been incorporated, 
with $100,000 capital, by interests for- 
merly identified with the Theobald Mill- 
ing Co., Cleveland, and the Theota Flour 
Mills Co., Northfield, Minn., to take over 
the business formerly conducted at Cleve- 
land under the style of the Theobald 
Milling Co. The company operates a 
1,000-bb] blending plant and has a high 
grade brand of blended flour favorably 
known on the Cleveland market as Theo- 
ta. It also handles flour from the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, and Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., 
Waseca, Minn. 


EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitte, Inp., Jan. 7.—Some of the 
Evansville flour mills report a revival of 
business within the past few days from 
all parts of the country, some of the or- 
ders being for large lots. There is a 
slight revival in export sales at fair 
prices. 

Demand for millfeed is also above the 
average, and seems to be increasing. This 
business is distributed over a large ter- 
ritory. 

Flour prices for the week have ranged: 
for best patents, $7@7.75; straights, $6@ 
6.50; fancy clears, $4@6.—carload lots, 
f.o.b., Evansville. 

Millfeed, although in demand, has fall- 
en in price. The quotations for the week 
are: for bran, $25@27; mixed feed, $26 
@27; shorts, $27. 

NOTES 

Giltner Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
is in the South, interviewing the trade at 
Nashville and Memphis. J. L. Igleheart 
will leave Sunday to spend the winter in 
southern California. He will be at Pasa- 
dena most of the time. 

Charles Cooper, of the Sunnyside mills, 
has just returned from a trip through 
the South, extending into Georgia and 
Florida. He reports that there is a bet- 
ter demand in Florida because of the 
large citrus fruit crops that are being 
marketed at good prices, and in Georgia 
because of the better price and demand 
for cotton. Merchants in the South are 
feeling better over the financial situation 
than they did a few months ago, and 
there is hope that this trade territory will 
soon become a factor in the distribution 


of flour. 
W. W. Ross. 





GEORGIA 


Attanta, Ga., Jan. 7.—Flour trade 
continues dull and narrow, although there 
is some better feeling since the opening 
of the new year. There is a good deal 
of liquidation in this territory, and some 
firms are going out of business, not be- 
ing able to continue, while others are 
looking to new fields of activity. Flour 
is lower, with about the usual hand-to- 
mouth trade. 

Hominy feeds and wheat millfeeds are 
about unchanged in price, but demand is 
extremely light. Flour mills have been 
operating on short time for some weeks, 
and production of mill products has been 
cut off, which accounts for the steady 
prices for millfeeds. 

Cottonseed meal has been steady and 
unchanged for several weeks. The oil 
mills have about completed the season’s 
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crush and are holding most of the stock 
of meal. Jobbers are buying only as 
needs require, and keeping stucks at a 
minimum until trade demand improves. 

Receipts of corn, oats and wheat have 
been extremely light at Atlanta this 
week, Hay receipts continue light; there 
was some improvement last week and 
this, but they still are below normal for 
this market. Prices are about unchanged 
and steady, and stocks very light. Only 
38 cars, all grades, reached this market 
during the week. 

J. Hore TicNer. 


ALABAMA 

Mosiz, Ata., Jan. 7.—The new year 
started off with better business in the 
grain trade than any previous week in 
several months. Grain brokers and 
wholesale merchants interviewed today 
state that their sales since Monday ex- 
ceed by a large margin those of any other 
week since last spring. This is partly 
accounted for, they say, by the absence 
from the market of the country mer- 
chant during the holidays, but this does 
not account for all of the increase. The 
brokers express more confidence in the 
future, and believe that a larger volume 
of business may be expected from 
now on. 

Price quotations vary considerably. 
For instance, best patent flour ranges 
$8@9.50 bbl. Baker grades are quoted 
as high as $9 by one or two mill repre- 
sentatives, while others are as low as $8. 
No explanation for the wide divergence 
in prices is given, except that perhaps 
some of the mill operators are a little 
more anxious than others to secure busi- 
ness. 

Three of the larger saw mills in this 
district were in the market for feedstuffs 
this week, for the first time in more than 
a month, Their takings will amount to 
several tons each, the operators stating 
that they expect to start up their mills, 
which have been idle since the break in 
the lumber market nearly two months 
ago. Other mills are preparing to resume 
operations, and as these are the best 
grain customers of Mobile merchants, a 
better feeling prevails in the grain trade. 

Quotations other than flour: bran, $30 
ton; shorts, $1.60@1.70 per 100 lbs; corn, 
No. 2 white, 70@72c, bulk, which is 3c 
up from a week ago; oats, 49@50c, an 
advance of 2c in the past week; timothy 
hay $27 ton, and alfalfa $33, being about 
the same as a week ago. 


NOTES 

Exports this week: Flour, to Havana, 
440 bbls; Cardenas, 775; Caibarien, 300,— 
all in cotton sacks. 
3,010 sacks; Cardenas, 800; Matanzas, 
2,400. Corn meal, to Cardenas, 25 sacks. 
Oats, to Havana, 1,652 sacks; Cardenas, 
50. Wheat feed, to Havana, 1,050 sacks. 

A flour mixing plant is being erected 
at Dothan, Ala., by J. J. Darling, with a 
capacity of several hundred barrels a 
day, It is stated to be the purpose of 
the operators of this plant to bring flour 
to Dothan in barrels or sacks, and mix, 
repack and brand it with the company’s 
own private brands at this place. Mr. 
Darling recently purchased the proper- 
ties of the Brandon Grain & Elevator Co. 

W. J. Boxes. 





NASHVILLE 


Nasnvitte, Tenn., Jan. 7.—The new 
year has opened with a decided improve- 
ment in the demand for flour from the 
Southeast, notwithstanding that there 
have been recently many adverse reports 
from this section. Usually, however, it is 
claimed that when there is a dull demand 
in November and December, business is 
active in January and February. 

A canvass of the situation by the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association shows 
that stocks of flour in the hands of both 
jobbers and retailers are at the lowest 
point of recent years. While the general 
opinion has been that the demand would 
be from hand to mouth, yet some sales 
of substantial quantities have already 
been reported, and a tendency toward 
anticipation of supplies is being devel- 
oped. Taken altogether, the situation 
and outlook are regarded as very much 
better than the millers anticipated 30 
days ago. 

Flour prices are firm to a shade higher, 
and at the close of the week were as fol- 
lows: best or short soft winter wheat 


Corn, to Havana, - 
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patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $7.50@8; standard or regular 
patent, $6.75@7; straight, $6@6.50; first 
clears, $4.25@5. 

Jobbers report a few sales of Minne- 
sota and Kansas flours. Prices: spring 
wheat patent, 98 Ibs, cotton, delivered 
at Nashville, $7@7.50; hard winter wheat 
patent, $6@6.50, 

More activity has been noted in pur- 
chases of wheat. Receipts have been 
moderate. No. 2 red, with bill, is quoted 
at $1.35 bu, Nashville. 

Millfeed is in only fair demand at 
steady prices, as follows: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio Riv- 
er points, $24@25; standard middlings 
or shorts, $27@29. 

The corn meal situation is without im- 
portant change, with light production. 
Prices: bolted meal, in bags, per 100 Ibs, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $1.25@1.30; 
unbolted meal, $1.20@1.25. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

, capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 187,830 64,531 34. 
Last week ....... 176,670 101,516 57.4 

Beer GOO «002 cease 182,490 55,880 30.6 


147,792 73.6 
86,453 48.2 


Two years ago... 200,670 
Three years ago.. 179,190 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Jan. 7 Dec, 31 
i See eee ee 40,800 44,000 
THO WED ccercccdecce 238,000 240,000 
ae ee 82,000 121,000 
GOOG, GOB cccreccccceces 481,000 500,000 


NOTES 

Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
this week, 78 cars. 

The Shoffner Milling Co., of Claiborne 
County, Tennessee, with $30,000 capital 
stock, has been incorporated by J. Frank 
White, Isaac M. Shoffner and others. 

Complaint has been made by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Evansville 
against grain rates recently put into ef- 
fect on the Louisville & Nashville and 
Southern railroads, it being alleged that 
they discriminate against Evansville, as 
compared with other important Ohio 
River points. Freight officials of the 
two railroads will go to Evansville to 
confer in regard to the alleged discrimi- 
nation. 

Joun Lerrer. 


VIRGINIA 


Norroik, Va., Jan. 7.—The first week 
of the year shows somewhat more activity 
in the local flour ‘market, and dealers ap- 
pear inclined to come in for immediate 
necessities in adequate quantities, though 
there is no evidence of any speculative 
buying. Prices are practically unchanged 
from last week, with standard patents 
quoted at $6.25@6.40, top patents $6.50 
@6.75, Kansas hard wheat patents $6.60 
@6.90, and northwestern hard wheat pat- 
ents $6.75@7.25. 

Millfeed has been quiet this week, the 
higher prices, carried over from last 
week practically unchanged, not proving 
an inducement, apparently, to buyers. 
The cheap corn obtainable in this imme- 
diate vicinity has had a tendency, also, to 
make inroads on the millfeed business. 
Bran is offered this week at $31@31.50 
ton, standard middlings $30@31, flour 
middlings $32@34, and red dog $41@42. 

JosepH A. Leste. 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
winter and spring wheat crop and acreage 
of the United States, by years (000’s omitted 
in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 





Acres . -—Bushels— 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1921... 42,702 19,706 62,408 587 208 795 
1920... 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 
1919... 50,494 25,200 75,694 761 207 968 
1918... 37,130 22,051 59,181 565 356 921 
1917... 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 651 
1916... 34,829 17,956 52,785 482 158 640 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,533 53,541 685 206 891 
1913... 31,690 18,485 650,184 524 240 763 
1912... 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911... 29,163 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910... 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908... 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905... 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904... 27,081 17,044 44,075 325 228 6552 
1903... 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902... 26,657 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 
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New York, N. Y., Jan. 7.—At no time 
since the newspapers began to publish 
the Jan. 1 forecasts of prominent men 
have these annual contributions been 
more interesting than this year. Half 
the leading bankers and business men of 
the country have gone on record within 
the last few days concerning the financial 
and business outlook, and also as regards 
the probable developments of the longer 
future. Careful examination of the sum- 
maries shows that the greatest caution 
has been manifested in giving expression 
to such views and in predicting what was 
likely to happen in the early days of 
1922, 

GOING STRONG 

Investment experts feel that the bond 
market will continue its upward trend 
for some time, although the trading now 
is not as strong as it was in November. 
One exceptionally interesting disclosure 
of the new year hes been the publication 
of a compilation showing that various 
states, counties, cities, towns and villages 
have together put out during the past 12 
months more than $1,000,000,000 par 
value of securities. This total breaks all 
records, and means that various munici- 
palities and states have borrowed enor- 
mous sums because of the strong demand 
for tax exempt securities. 

By far the largest portion of these 
loans were probably called for, but there 
is no doubt that the extraordinary num- 
ber of flotations by smaller municipalities 
and some of the weaker states were in- 
fluenced by the ease with which the is- 
sues could be marketed. This movement 
is still under way and it looks as if 
there would be exceptionally heavy loans 
during the next three months. 


LOANS TO FARMERS 


In the judgment of prominent western 
bankers, the farmers will have to harvest 
another crop before they are out of the 
woods financially. Some of the ranch- 
men and live stock raisers have taken ex- 
ceptionally heavy losses, and may be 
closed out. An earnest effort has been 
made, however, to assist these classes, for 
it is believed that the whole country 
would be adversely affected by heavy 
suspensions in the live stock industry. 

One estimate which excited much in- 
terest was by a Kansas City banker, who 
declared that fully 60 per cent of the 
ranchmen and live stock producers were 
bankrupt through no fault of their own. 
This caused much discussion, and it is 
possible that additional assistance through 
the War Finance Corporation and other 
agencies may be provided, in order to 
tide them over the hardest year that they 
have ever experienced. 

It is not improbable that Congress will 
be appealed to for organized relief of 
some sort so that the great agricultural 
interests may find it easier after this to 
finance themselves over a year of disas- 
trous losses or crop shortage. 


PUBLIC SPECULATION 


Much interest is being taken in the po- 
sition of the speculative markets and the 
great speculative pools which always are 
a factor in Wall Street trading. The 
public is much more inclined to take on 
seasoned stocks, but as yet there has been 
no indication that it was in the mood to 
engage in thoroughgoing speculation of 
any kind. The feeling is that the great 
banking interests would not tolerate such 
a use of the deposit funds at a time when 
it was of all things essential to prevent 
a resumption of inflationary tactics. 
There is also a well-defined feeling that 
it will not be possible to excite large 
scale buying orders from a public that is 
not yet in the mood to speculate. 

There are professional speculators, 
however, who would like to engineer a 
first-class bull market if they were able 
to. win the necessary support, but the 


American people are in the mood to do 
business carefully and to limit their risks 
instead of engaging in highly specula- 
tive stock market ventures. It is not 
improbable that this situation may shift 
before the year is over, so that the pub- 
lic will be glad to re-enter the stock mar- 
ket on a large scale again, but at the 
moment the country is proceeding slowly. 


ALLIED INDEBTEDNESS 

Strong efforts are being made to ob- 
tain a reduction or a wiping out of the 
allied indebtedness to the United States. 
Those who advocate such a course believe 
it would simplify things and make it 
easy for the people to engage in foreign 
trade. again on a large scale. Strong 
opposition, however, has developed to 
any such move, on the ground that it 
would be detrimental to foreign credit 
in general and to the credit of certain 
nations in particular. 

The indications are, therefore, that 
nothing will be done to force this issue 
immediately, for it is admitted that it 
would require much education to get the 
public to take this view and square the 
$10,000,000,000 account without receiving 
payment of any kind. One of the most 
troublesome features of the situation is 
the difficulty of providing for the pay- 
ment of these great loans, except through 
shipments here of merchandise, produce 
and other things which might easily up- 
set our markets and cause dismay among 
the producing classes of the West and 
South. 

CHEAP MONEY 


The credit situation has improved so 
progressively as to make it possible for 
the banks greatly to expand their loan 
account whenever they care to do so. It 
is not believed, however, that this will 
be required until price readjustment has 
reached a point where the buying demand 
has been greatly enlarged. Retail prices 
in various communities are still out of 
conformity with wholesale prices, al- 
though the belief is that the campaign 
started by the Department of Justice at 
Washington will be extremely effective 
in reducing the evils of profiteering and 
making it very difficult for unscrupulous 
merchants to exact an unfair price from 
their customers. 

In many lines, readjustments have 
been pretty well completed, but the 
movement has been so greatly unbal- 
anced as to make it difficult for the peo- 
ple of one community to compete effec- 
tively with those of another community. 
The result is that all industry is to some 
extent unbalanced, and it will be neces- 
sary to obtain further price reductions 
in some branches before it will be pos- 
sible largely to expand demand. 


WISE MANAGEMENT 

If ever there was a time when wise 
management and clear-headed supervi- 
sion in business affairs were called for, it 
is in this extremely unsettled and con- 
fused industrial situation. One finan- 
cial expert sized up the problem in these 
words: “It will require the best brain 
power that the country can command to 
direct the ship of commerce this year, 
when conditions at home are modified so 
largely by what develops abroad. It will 
be no easy task, therefore, to direct great 
undertakings, for it is the easiest thing 
in the world to do the wrong thing and 
make a difficult situation worse. 

“T believe that American business men 
are trained for such service, although it 
is not clear just how the. great industrial 
corporations can surmount some of the 
obstacles which confront them today in 
preparing for a resumption of normal 
trade activity. We are constantly 
strengthening our financial position, how- 
ever, and eliminating the weaknesses and 
abuses which have been a heritage of the 
war and of the extraordinary business 
problems which resulted from it.” 
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Although the volume of flour sold in 
the St. Louis market this week was not 
heavy, yet an improvement over the past 
few months was noticeable. Inquiries 
were much more numerous, sales, though 
scattered, of a greater number, and 
shipping instructions more plentiful. 

This increase in activity indicates that 
the belief held by millers of late, to the 
effect that stocks were very short and 
the first of the year would bring greater 
activity, was well founded. It is not to 
be expected that a general resumption 
of buying in large quantities for future 
shipment will occur at this time, but it 
is quite probable that the trade will ex- 
perience a more healthful activity during 
the remainder of the present crop year. 

Export trade has shown a marked in- 
crease in activity this week. The demand 
was largely for clears, particularly the 
fancy grade, a fact very welcome to local 
mills. ‘The trade is still inclined to pur- 
chase strictly according to price but, de- 
spite this fact, local mills are much en- 
couraged over the improved inquiry. 

Business with the South remains quiet. 
A slight improvement may be noticeable 
in inquiries, but it is more because of 
the turn of the year than that general 
business conditions are better or on a 
sounder basis. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patent, $6.75@7.05 per 140 
Ibs jute, St. Louis; standard patent $6.25 
@6.60, first clear $4@4.50; hard winter 
short patent $6.15@6.40, straight $5.25 
@5.50, first clear $3.85@4.40; soft winter 
short patent $6.05@6.25, straight $5.40@ 
5.60, first clear $3.75@4.25. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed continues quiet and steady. 
Demand is not as active as was the case 
several weeks ago, but the continued light 
operation of the mills has served to 
steady prices. Considerable inquiry is 
still in evidence for mixed cars. Hard 
winter bran is quoted at $23.50@24; soft 
winter bran, $24@24,50; gray shorts, $25 
@25.50. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
‘The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
- 2) ee ewe re ee 17,900 5 
eS ,.. MePerree rere ee te 24,100 48 
BORE GED iccecccaccvacdcoes 13,800 27 
TWO FORTE OHO. iccccesceses 45,600 90 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
See ee eee 32,100 1 
BE TE iver ctccedscerews 21,825 29 
Be GE oe'60 5 60 Succes 32,620 42 
Two years ago 64,900 84 





POWELL EXCHANGE PRESIDENT 


George F. Powell, of the Powell & 
O’Rourke Grain Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change at the annual election of officers 
this week. Mr. Powell has been active in 
exchange work for many years. He suc- 
ceeds N. L. Moffitt, of the Moffitt-Napier 
Grain Co. W. J. Edwards, of W. J. 
Edwards & Co., was elected first vice 
president, and Samuel Plant, general 
manager of the George P. Plant Milling 
Co., second vice president; both have been 
long connected with the grain and mill- 
ing industries of the St. Louis market. 
Mr. Plant was the head of the milling di- 
vision of the United States Grain Cor- 
poration at St. Louis during the war. 
The following were elected directors: N. 
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L. Moffitt, former president; W. J. Nier- 
garth, of the Marshall Hall Grain Co; 
R. R. De Armond, of the De Armond 
Grain Co; Fred W. Langenberg, of the 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co; Ludwig 
Hesse, of the Kehlor Flour Mills Co. 


NOTES 

W. H. Bartz, of the Bartz Grain Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa, is on ’change today. 

W. S. Amidon, of the American Bak- 
ers’ Machinery Co., St. Louis, is in the 
East on a business trip. 

The third annual convention of the 
Missouri Brotherhood of Threshermen 
will be held at Sedalia, Mo., Feb. 7-9. 


James T. Bradshaw, former Missouri 
state grain and warehouse commissioner, 
was in St. Louis on business this week. 


John Becker recently returned from 
Cincinnati, where he visited the home of- 
fice of his company, the American Dia- 
malt Co. 


Peter Derlien, sales manager of the 
Arnold-Madaus Milling Co., Sterling, 
Kansas, was in St. Louis this week on 
his way east. 


John P. Streiff, formerly St. Louis 
city salesman for the Buehler (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., spent several days 
in St. Louis this week. 


St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.30 
@1.40; cream meal, $1.40@1.45; grits 
and hominy, $1.75@1.85. 


R. Roy Becker, identified with the 
bakers’ machinery business in St. Louis, 
is at York, Pa., visiting the plant of 
the Read Machinery Co. 


James Cozian, who was in the baking 
business at Flat River, Mo., has disposed 
of his business there and opened a new 
bakery in Denver, Colo. 


A regular meeting of the American 
Federation of Corn Millers is being held 
in St. Louis today. Only routine business 
was taken up at the meeting, which was 
well attended. 


C. W. Betty, formerly engaged in the 
flour business in St. Louis on his own ac- 
count, has become identified with the 
city sales department of the George P. 
Plant Milling Co. 


John H. Herron, of the Elmore-Schultz 
Grain Co., is the nominee for the presi- 
dency of the St. Louis Grain Club for 
the ensuing year. The election will be 
held next Thursday, Jan. 12. 


Daniel Belcher, formerly in the en- 
gineering department of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. at St. Louis, has gone to Minne- 
apolis, taking charge of the company’s 
office at that place Jan. 1. 


Representatives of the Missouri state 
board of agriculture addressed 200,000 
farmers during the past year at farm 
institutes and other farm gatherings, ac- 
cording to a report recently issued. 


According to August Rump, flour in- 
spector of the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change, 91,700 bbls of flour were in stor- 
age in this market Jan. 1, compared with 
84,470 on Dec. 1 and 79,010 a year ago. 


Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour, $5.30@5.40; medium, 
$4.90@5.10; straight, $4.70@4.80; pure 
dark, $4.10@4.20; rye meal, $4.25@4.35. 

According to contracts let this week, 
the average price for 100 lbs of bread 
for city institutions during January, 
February and March, 1922, will be $3.70, 
as against $4.05 in the preceding quarter. 


Missouri farm supplies in 1921 were up 
slightly for most items in December over 
November, according to figures compiled 
by E. A. Logan and Jewell Mayes, of 
the co-operative crop reporting service. 
Bran ranged from 75c to $1.50 per 100 
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Ibs, with the state average $1.15, com- 
pared with $1 in November. 

Thirty-one state banks and one trust 
company, of a total of 1,532 in Missouri, 
closed their doors during the past year, 
being unable to stand the strain put up- 
on them by the rapid deflation of values 
of land, merchandise and farm commodi- 
ties. 

The large office on the first floor of 
the Merchants’ Exchange Building, for- 
merly occupied by E. Lowitz & Co., is 
being remodeled and altered. As soon 
as this work is completed the room will 
be occupied by the St. Louis Stock Ex- 
change. 

The Coates & Burchard Co., Chicago, 
flour mill appraisers, has opened an of- 
fice in St. Louis, with R. F. Hibbard, 
formerly of Cincinnati, as resident man- 
ager for this territory, which includes 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, Kan- 
sas and Missouri. 


The Associated Retail Grocers’ Co., 
the mutual purchasing organization of 
the independent retail grocers of St. 
Louis, has leased a four-story building 
and will move into the larger quarters 
as soon as alterations are completed and 
equipment installed. 


At a special election, yesterday, mem- 
bers of the Merchants’ Exchange voted 
to repeal rules XXI and XXII, which 
empowered the board of directors to pro- 
hibit future trading during the continu- 
ance of any war to which the United 
States might be a party. 


A reduction of 15 per cent in fire in- 
surance rates by 154 stock insurance 
companies in Missouri, effective Feb. 15, 
has been ordered by the state superin- 
tendent of insurance. This does not af- 
fect policies now in force, nor those writ- 
ten by mutual companies. 


The legal department of Missouri has 
delivered an opinion to A. T. Nelson, 
state marketing commissioner, to the ef- 
fect that it will be entirely proper for 
the state to spend $3,000 for the installa- 
tion of wireless equipment to be used in 
the dissemination of crop information. 


C. M. Thompson, Jr., Pennsylvania 
representative, and W. S. 


resentative, of the Robinson Milling Co., 
Salina, Kansas, were in St. Louis, Tues- 
day, on their way to the mill to attend 
the annual meeting of the sales organiza- 
tion. 


The application of various St. Louis 
bakeries for a permanent injunction to 
prevent the enforcement of an ordinance 
prohibiting the sale of bread and bakery 
products after 9 a.m. on Sunday was 
denied in the circuit court this week. 
The decision will be appealed to the 
supreme court. 


The 110-foot iron smokestack on the 
roof of the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change Building broke in the middle re- 
cently, damaging various parts of the 
building. A large piece burst through 
the roof over the floor of the exchange, 
breaking the pipes of the automatic 
sprinkling system, which partially flood- 
ed the first and second floors. 

A substantial increase in the move- 
ment of grain by river from St. Louis 
occurred in 1921, as shown by the follow- 
ing figures: wheat, 4,295,710 bus, com- 
pared with 974,430 in 1920; corn, 2,639,- 
080 bus, against 136,605 in 1920; flour, 
due to the general depression in this in- 
dustry, showed a decrease, 31,660 bbls 
being shipped by river from St. Louis 
in 1921, against 36,710 in 1920. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., Jan. 7.—Although 
little business is reported, inquiries from 
both country and city tend to show that 
the trade is about ready to book flour. 
Several mills are quoting same price for 
prompt and 60-day shipment, while others 
ask 10c bbl over on 60 days’ contracts. 
Stocks are not quite as low as had been 
expected, but the trade looks for better 
business shortly. 

Flour prices, per bbl, as quoted to 
dealers by mills, basis 98-lb cotton sacks: 
spring wheat flour, bakers patent $6.50@ 
6.75, fancy patents $7@7.25, short pat- 
ents $7.50@7.75; hard winter wheat flour, 
95 per cent patent $6.30@6.50, short pat- 
ents $6.75@6.85, fancy clears $4.90@5.25. 

Some Kansas and Oklahoma mills have 


Neiswonger, - 
_ Ohio, West Virginia and Kentucky rep- 
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quoted $5.55@5.75 on 95 per cent pat- 
ent; short patents, $5.85@6.15. 

Soft winter wheat flour, 95 per cent 
patent $6.60@6.80, short patents $6.90@ 
7.30; white corn flour, in 100-lb sacks, 
$1.50@1.55. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow 68c bu, No. 2 
white 68c; oats, No. 2 white, old, 48c; 
No. 3 white, new, 45c; wheat bran, per 
100 lbs, on track, $1.50. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by local dealers, in bulk, sacked: cream 
meal, $1.70; grits, fine and coarse, $1.75; 
corn meal, $1.60@1.65; corn flour, $1.70 
@1.75. 

Grain inspected since Jan. 1: wheat, 
export, 54 cars; corn, export 388, local 
11; oats, local, 4; rye, export, 7; barley, 
export, 1. Inspected outward on ship- 
board: wheat, 480 bus. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 3,709,000 
bus; corn, 801,000; oats, 12,000; barley, 
114,000; rye, 59,000. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





MARKET AND DISTRIBUTION 


These Are Declared the Foremost Problems 
of Agriculture by the Minnesota Farm 
Bureau Federation 





Marketing and distribution of farm 
products was declared to be the fore- 
most problem of agriculture, and co- 
operative action was urged in the plat- 
form adopted by the Minnesota Farm 
Bureau Federation, at its concluding ses- 
sion in St. Paul last Wednesday. 

The platform declares that present 
railroad rates are excessive, and de- 
mands that railroad labor and railroad 
corporations share in price reductions. 
Congress, state commissions and _ the 
Railway Labor Board are called upon 
to provide relief as quickly as possible. 

The work of the United States Grain 
Growers, Inc., the National Livestock 
Producers’ Association, the Central Co- 
operative Commission Association and 
the Minnesota Co-operative Creameries’ 
Association, Inc., was indorsed as being 
along these general lines. 

The platform insists upon: 

The right of farmers to a credit sys- 
tem adapted to their peculiar needs. 

The adoption of a rural credits amend- 
ment to the state constitution. 

Revision of credit laws by Congress. 

Representation in the control of the 
Federal Reserve System by basic pro- 
ductive industries. 

A constitutional amendment forbid- 
ding tax free securities. 

Repeal of the section of the Esch- 
Cummins act guaranteeing income of 
railroads. 

Restoration of power to state railroad 
and warehouse commissions. 

Increase in inheritance taxes. 

Retention of excess profits tax, and 
defeat of a general sales tax. 

More state aid for schools. 

Legislation restoring to Minnesota a 
standard for grain as will not penalize 
wheat on technicalities, 

More federal aid for rural highways. 

Limitation of tonnage on loads hauled 
on rural highways. 

The St. Lawrence Waterway project 
was indorsed as a move to aid agricul- 
tural shipping, and the Pittsburgh plus 
principle was condemned. Tariff protec- 
tion for agriculture was demanded, but 
the rates in the Fordney bill were de- 
clared unjust. The work of the agricul- 
tural bloc in Congress was praised. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
26 to Dec. 24, 1921 (000’s omitted): 


1921 1920 1919 

Dee. 18-86 ..cseccccce 1,970 1,629 2,995 

June 26-Dec, 24 ......- 69,817 65,076 73,441 
Flour, June 26- 
Dec, 24, bbls— 

ERT 8,866 8,347 9,972 

SEOEED cvccceesecece 225 600 5 
Wheat, June 26- 
Dec. 24, bus— 


Receipts from farms. .568,000 544,000 645,318 
OXPOFts ..ccccccccces 158,993 165,699 75,661 


EMPOTAS ovccccccecces 5,000 29,613 1,768 
Ground by mills...... 314,176 247,842 341,149 
Wheat stocks, 

Dec, 24, bus— 
At terminals ......... 52,715 47,325 81,556 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 82,933 188,747 186,615 
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Contrary to general expectation in the 
trade, ~ oe a no ao oy of the flour 
business .immediately following the ad- 
vent of the new year, but F os why a 
change in the calendar should be expect- 
ed immediately to affect the flour market 
is difficult to say. ‘Though buying has 
been light, general conditions are gradu- 
ally improving. Stocks are lighter, as 
much of the flour that has been pressing 
on this market for more than two months 
past has gradually been put into con- 
sumption, changing things for the better. 

The principal trouble at present is the 
instability of prices. With the feverish 
wheat market and its naturally rapid 
fluctuations, buyers have kept out except 
for pressing immiediate needs, therefore 
the volume of business has been small 
and made up almost entirely of car lot 
purchases. 

It was generally thought that some of 
the large buyers would like to come into 
the market, but the uncertainty of the 
situation is keeping them out. It has 
been pointed out by some that, in view 
of the comparatively low prices now pre- 
vailing for flour, those who have not yet 
reduced the price of bread would be 
reasonably well protected against any 
drop that might possibly come in the 
wheat market. 

The export situation is practically un- 
changed, some small business passing to 
some of the European countries, but not 
sufficient in total to make up any large 
volume. 

Quotations: spring first patent, $7.75 
@8.75; standard patent, $6.50@7; first 
clear, $4.25@5; soft winter straights, 
$5.50@5.75; hard winter straights, $6.15 
@6.60; first clears, $4.25@5; rye, $5.25@ 
5.75,—all in jute. 


THE CUBAN SITUATION 


Conditions in Cuba do not seem to be 
very much changed from what they have 
been for the past year or so, but some- 
thing may develop in the near future to 
make some difference in them. General 
E. H. Crowder, who has been in the 
island for many months, is expected in 
Washington shortly to confer on the 
question of the $50,000,000 loan Cuba has 
been trying to arrange with the United 
States. She is now looking for the first 
advance of $50,000,000. 

The return to this country of General 
Crowder is indicative of progress in the 
matter of reducing the Cuban budget so 
that the loan, such as has been suggested, 
would meet with more sympathy in this 
country now than previously. It rather 
looks as though some important changes 
in the Cuban cabinet may shortly occur, 
as apparently some of its members have 
been under fire regarding their official 
acts. The reported possibilities of rail- 
road and also dock strikes are at pres- 
ent threatening the situation, and may 
have some bearing on the question of 
the loan, depending, of course, on the ex- 
tent to which the strike develops. 


NOTES 


Dwight K. Yerxa, of Yerxa, Andrews 
& Thurston, Minneapolis, was in New 
York on Jan. 6. 

J. A. Lenhardt, formerly New York 
representative of the Duluth-Superior 
Milling- Co., surprised his friends in the 
trade by announcing on Friday, Jan. 6, 
that he had been presented with twin 
daughters. 

A New York firm, having discontinued 
relations with one of its foreign repre- 
sentatives, recently received a cable from 


this party to the effect that unless his 
former principal here cabled immediately 
$150 he would have to commit suicide. 
One of the friends of the New York 
house suggested creating a new cable 
code worl “doit,” to be sent in reply. 

The Merchants’ Association of New 
York is strongly ere | the passage 
by Congress of the bill introduced by 
Senator Capper, which provides for tak- 
ing away from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the authority to change state 
freight rates that discriminate unduly 
against interstate commerce, and limit- 
ing the Commission’s ability to maintain 
a free flow of interstate commerce. 





PITTSBURGH 

PirrspurcH, Pa., Jan. 7.—A slight im- 
provement was noted in the flour market 
the past week, and while the volume of 
sales was small and carload lots placed 
were few in comparison with business 
transacted in other weeks, there was a 
more healthy tone to the market. Flour 
dealers, as a whole, appear more optimis- 
tic concerning the outlook for the next 
few months, and are strongly of the 
opinion that just as soon as the industrial 
situation here is clarified, there will be 
an increase in the business of the bak- 
ing industry, which, in turn, will stimu- 
late flour. The only disconcerting fact, 
as the bakers view it, is the clamor for 
the 5c loaf. 

Prices prevailing the past week: spring 
wheat patent $6.50@7.75 and hard wheat 
$6@7.25, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft 
winter, $4.25@4.75, bulk; clears, $4.75@ 
5.25; pure dark rye, $3.50@4; pure me- 
dium rye, $4.25@4.50; pure white rye, $5 
@5.50. 

Millfeed showed little activity, and 
prices were rather firm. Quotations: 
standard middlings, $27@27.50; flour 
middlings, $32@32.50; red dog, $38.50@ 
39; spring wheat bran, $28@28.50. 


NOTES 


R. L. Sanderson has opened a flour 
brokerage office at 1910 Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh. 

The Pryor Baking Co., of Penbrook, 
Pa., will begin to manufacture pastries 
within the next month. 

F. W. McGinness has been added to 
the sales staff of the Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation Pittsburgh offices. He will 
cover western Pennsylvania. 

N. E. Smith, of Smith’s bakery, Green- 
ville, Pa., and Louis Storck, of the Storck 
Baking Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., were 
business visitors to Pittsburgh this week. 

J. P. Harry, of the Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., has been 
appointed western Pennsylvania repre- 
sentative of the company, with headquar- 
ters in Pittsburgh. 

The property of Ralph H. Krebs, near 
Lewistown, Pa., was sold at sheriff’s sale 
to D. F. Krebs for $6,650. It includes a 
grist mill that has been used to grind 
wheat flour for many years.. 

George W. Fisher, treasurer of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, began 
his third term this week as chief burgess 
of Huntingdon, Pa., in which capacity he 
has served for over 10 years. 

Horace W. Crider, president of the 
Homestead Baking Co., and also presi- 
dent of the Western Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers’ Association, was recently re-elected 
president of the borough council for the 
fourth time. 

J. D. Lewis, who conducts a bakery 
at Zelienople, Pa., was in Pittsburgh this 
week, and looked over several of the 
newer bakeries. Mr. Lewis contemplates 
making an extensive addition to his plant 
in the spring. 

Miss Sylvia Gertrude Baker is the 
name of the baby girl that arrived at the 


home of Mr. and Mrs. Sylvester J. Bak- 
er, Crafton, Pa., just before Christmas. 
Mr. Baker is one of the 7 Baker 
Brothers, and is superintendent of the 
cake bakery. 


The monthly meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association will be 
held on Saturday evening, Jan. 14, at 8 
o'clock, in the Fleischmann Building, 
Northside, Pittsburgh. G. E. Clarkson, 
executive secretary of the western Penn- 
sylvania division of the National Safety 
Council, will be the speaker. 


C. C. Larus. 





BUFFALO 


Burra, N. Y., Jan. 7—The improve- 
ment in the flour market this week, al- 
though slight, was considered favorable, 
and millers believe it will continue. Bids 
were ridiculously low in most instances, 
but the fact that buyers were at all in- 
terested gave hope of a change for the 
better. 

Only one of the smaller mills ran full 
time this week, and this was due to 
purchases made a month ago for early 
January shipment. The big mill ran half 
of its output on export flour, and was 
down for about two days, due to an ac- 
cident. The output here fell off less 
than was expected. 

Wheat was 4@6c bu lower than a week 
ago, but millers were asking 10@l5c 
more for the best patents. There were 
offerings of first and second clears at 
last week’s prices, and several were anx- 
ious to sell. Some nibbling from abroad 
was reported, but at lower prices than 
sellers would accept. 

Kansas mill agents were looking for 
another “goose egg” this week, but report 
that trade improved at the decline of 
15@20c. There were some low prices re- 
ported, not of a class of flour wanted. 
The range for short patent was $6.75@ 
7.20, and standard patent $5.75@6.60, 
Buffalo rate points. 

Canadian short patent was offered at 
$6.50@6.75 and bakers at $6@6.25, track, 
Buffalo. No sales of consequence were 
reported. 

Millfeeds took a slight downward turn, 
and the general belief is that buyers will 
hold off to a further extent. Should the 
mills increase their output, a sharp break 
is predicted. The West is selling at 
lower prices, and there is said to be 
quite a stock of ex-lake feed in store 
here, although considerable has _ been 
moved out this week. The fact seems to 
be that prices got too high, according 
to jobbers, and they held off. Other 
feeds have also been declining and are 
lower this week than for several weeks 
past. The cold spell in this state is 
over, warm weather being predicted for 
next week. No Canadian feeds are of- 
fered in this market. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was easy, with 
a good demand. Table meal firmer. 
Hominy feed scarce, but demand limited. 
Cottonseed meal weaker, with sales of 
spot at $45.50. Holders are anxious to 
sell, being loaded up. Shipment was held 
at $46, track, Buffalo. Oil meal was 
offered by resellers at $46, prompt or 
January. The output is reported limit- 
ed, but present prices are out of line 
with other feeds. Gluten feed quiet and 
weak. Milo lower and weak. 

Buckwheat scarce and strong. Good 
export inquiry. Buckwheat flour firm at 
$3.25@3.50 per 100 lbs, in 5-lb paper 
bags, delivered, Buffalo. Rolled oats 
generally quiet at slightly higher prices. 
Reground oat hulls easier under fair 
offerings. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week .......sseeee08 103,120 62 
Last week .......sscceeee 107,650 65 
TE GD 0000 0b 00d 0008s 105,970 64 
Two yearS A280 ......e.008 108,350 66 
Three years ago ......++. 124,200 75 


NOTES 


Oswego intends to fight hard for a big 
appropriation to complete the state ele- 
vator at that port. 


The Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
has leased the Lehigh Valley docks and 
warehouses at Chicago, and will resume 
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Lake Michigan service next April. The 
boats will carry bulk and package freight 
to Buffalo, and connect with the rail lines 
to New York. 


Wheat afloat in the harbor and in store 
here totals 27,200,000 bus, of which about 
20,000,000 are Canadian. Last year there 
were 6,700,000 bus wheat in store and 
2,200,000 afloat. 


The gale this week raised the water 
level in the outer harbor, and five more 
of the 23 stranded steamers were re- 
leased and removed. The three remain- 
ing ones will be taken off next week. 


One of Buffalo’s largest industries is 
seriously menaced by the new tariff act, 
viz., linseed oil. Congress, it is reported, 
placed a substantial tariff on flaxseed 
brought into this country to be used in 
_— oil, but failed to similarly pro- 
tect the finished product. South Ameri- 
= and other foreign oil comes in duty 

ree. 


By the movement to equalize the earn- 
ings of grain scoopers at this port last 
year, each man received $1,700 for the 
season. In former years the earnings 
varied considerably, the high man get- 
ting several hundred dollars more than 
the low man. There are 60 grain loaded 
vessels here, and these will give employ- 
ment to scoopers until the opening of 
navigation. 

E. Baneasser. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 7.—Hard winter 
wheat patents were offered at low prices 
this week and considerable business re- 
sulted in a small way. Some 3,000 bbls 
first class Kansas patents were sold on a 
basis of $7 bbl, while there were several 
sales made of other good patents at 
$6.65 and ordinary patents as low as 
$6.25, all in sacks. 

Aside from these sales, the market was 
dull and depressed. Spring wheat pat- 
ents were reduced about 25c, but sales 
are reported to have been made of Min- 
neapolis standard patents around $7.75 
bbl, in sacks, or 25c less than the open 
quotation. There is certainly consider- 
able pressure on the part of millers from 
that section to do business, and if liberal 
concessions from asking prices will se- 
cure it, they stand ready to go the limit. 

The continued general dullness is a 
great disappointment to the sellers of 
flour in this market, and many of them 
state that the improvement expected will 
come very slowly. Buyers are pursuing 
a conservative policy, for they are still 
shy with regard to a possible overbuying 
this season, fearing that they may be hit 
as hard as a year ago, when they stocked 
up freely and afterwards found them- 
selves with a lot of high cost flour on 
hand which it was almost impossible to 
unload, even at a loss. 

Transportation conditions in New Eng- 
land have been of the best recently, while 
shipments from the West have been com- 
ing forward in good time. This has re- 
lieved the conservative buyer of the ne- 
cessity of carrying large stocks to guard 
against a possible interruption of traffic 
later. 

Every time there is a decline in wheat 
it has a bad effect upon the views of the 
local trade. Every time that wheat goes 
up a little, flour buyers hold back, think- 
ing that the market will soon decline. 
This seems to have worked out as ex- 
pected, and causes buyers to become con- 
firmed in their belief of continued low 
prices, and to make them feel justified in 
not buying any more than they are abso- 
lutely sure will be needed later. 

Open quotations are about 25c lower 
than a week ago, but concessions of fully 
50c bbl have been made. It is a common 
expression among the trade here that if 
the buyer does not really want the flour, 
it is not safe to make offers that appear 
to be absurd. They are more than likely 
to have their bids accepted when least 
expected. 


~ STOCK OF UNSOLD FLOUR 


According to the published statement 
of the Chamber of Commerce, on Jan. 1 
there remained in the hands of jobbers 
and wholesalers 29,581 bbls flour, com- 
pared with 36,636 on Dec. 1, 1921, and 
37,276 a year ago. Stocks held by the 


big bakers, although not reported, are ~ 
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understood to show a material decrease 
from a month ago. 
NOTES 

Visitors on ’change during the week 
included W. Benkert, Chicago, and F. A. 
Miller, Rockwell City, Iowa. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed Jan. 6 by Frederick A. Lamb, 
grain broker, Boston. Liabilities, $21,- 
313; no assets. 

Carl C. Johnson, Minneapolis, sales 
manager of the Sheffield-King Milling 
Co. of that city, was in Boston this week, 
the guest of George W. Collier. 

Louis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PuravetpHiA, Pa., Jan. 7.—Trade in 
flour during the past week was slow and 
the market was unsettled, buyers lacking 
confidence, due to the violent fluctua- 
tions of wheat. Prices of some kinds 
were reduced, the decline being most 
pronounced in spring wheat flours. Ex- 
port orders were ee ! too low to 
permit of business, and the volume of 
sales was small. 


FOREIGN TRADE MEETING PLANS 


A preliminary meeting to discuss the 
details of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, which is to take place in Phila- 
delphia in May, was held Jan. 5 in the 
office of Emil P. Albrecht, president of 
the Bourse and chairman of the local 
committee of arrangements, Oscar K. 
Davis, secretary of the council, Edward 
A. Leroy, Jr., assistant secretary, and 
Charles L. Chandler, of the Corn Ex- 
change National Bank, being present. 

The convention is expected to be the 
largest business gathering ever held in 
this city, with a probable attendance of 
1,500 to 2,500 manufacturers, financiers, 
exporters and importers, and will afford 
an opportunity for acquainting practical 
business men with the excellent shipping 
facilities of the port of Philadelphia. 


NOTES 


Samuel H. Young, grain and feed mer- 
chant, has recovered from a nervous in- 
disposition and is again attending to 
business, 


The business section of the Public 
Ledger on Friday said: “Bakers’ sup- 
plies, including cutters, mixing bowls, 
cake fillers and bread and bun pans, are 
selling well. The eastern representative 
of a manufacturer making these articles 
reports that the factory: is running day 
and night to keep up with orders. The 
Philadelphia office did about one third 
more business in 1921 than in the pre- 
ceding year, although prices are down 
about 25 per cent.” 

SamveEL S. Danrets. 


r BALTIMORE 


BattimorE, Mp., Jan. 7.—Flour was 
more salable at the low point of the 
week, after wheat had advanced. Most 
mills followed the raw material, but a 
few did not, and these captured the busi- 
ness. The big break came Tuesday, and 
dominated the market thereafter. Offer- 
ings were freer and more pressing, with 
the result that bargains were plentiful 
and in instances irresistible. Buyers feel 
that if they are not on the ground floor 
now, they never will be. 

The trading, while including springs 
and hard and soft winters, amounted to 
nothing startling in any particular case, 
but made an excellent showing in the 
aggregate. A strange freak of the busi- 
ness just now is that flour has no re- 
bound to it. It is about as low as it 
was at the lowest point of wheat early 
in November. Wheat has advanced 10 
15¢ bu from the bottom, but flour fails to 
improve in price. 

Springs were lower and more active, 
first patents closing nominally at $7@ 
7.25; standard patents, $6.50@6.75,—in 
98-lb cottons; 50@60c more in wood, 5@ 
le less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. 
A fair busihess was done in standard 
stock at and around $6.50, cotton, with 
an occasional car of top quality selling 
at quotations. Many mills were asking 
more, but doing nothing. It was said the 
Minneapolis leaders were working hard 
for business. 

Hard winters were weak and wanted, 
short patents at the close ranging $6.75@ 
i; straights, $6.25@6.50,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 50@60c more in wood, 5@1é5c less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. Straights 
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sold down to $5.90, jute, if not $5.75, 
though most of the trading was done in 
better quality at $6@6.25, cotton. Short 
patent was also pressing, and found a 
few takers at the range given. Sellers 
were numerous and anxious to sell. 

Soft winters were downward but in 
better demand, short patents closing 
nominally at $6@6.25; near-by straights, 
$5@5.25,—in 98-lb cottons; 50@60c more 
in wood, 5@léc less in jute, or 15@25c 
less in bulk. A little was done in pat- 
ents, western and near-by, at quotations, 
with one lot of Pennsylvania standard 
going as low as $5.25, in 98-lb jutes. 
Several of the good western brands, 
however, are still held at the extreme 
quotation or over, though they haven’t 
much show in competition with the tribu- 
tary mills making 75 per cent patent. 
Near-by straight was in good demand at 
$5, cotton, or $4.75, bulk, at which fair 
sales were made. It was said the supply 
at these prices was greater than the de- 
mand, which was from domestic buyers 
exclusively. 

City mills ran lightly, found trade 
quiet in all directions and made no 
change in their prices of either flour or 
feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 15,561 
bbls; destined for export, 2,721. 


NOTES 


Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: wheat, $1.30 
bu; corn, 70c; rye, $1; barley, $1; oats, 
50c. 

Exports from here this week included 
3,765 bbls flour and 1,838,497 bus grain— 
463,548 wheat, 1,207,797 corn, 131,142 
rye and 30,000 barley. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 3, 1921, to Jan. 7, 1922, 166,153 bus; 
year ago, 50,856. Range of prices this 
week, 571, @63c; last year, 84c@$l. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 17, 1921, to Jan. 7, 1922, 1,163,507 
bus; same period last year, 1,412,854. 
Range of prices this week, 99c@$1.131, ; 
last year, $1.50@1.89. 

The members of the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce will hold a general 
meeting at noon, Jan. 12, for the pur- 
pose of amending the bylaws so as to 
enable the exchange to comply with the 
provisions of the future trading act 
passed by Congress. 

George S. Jackson, president Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce and vice 
president Barnes-Jackson Co.,_ Inc., 
grain exporters, who has been to Chi- 
cago and Kansas City on business for 
his company, is expected home tonight 
or Monday morning. 

Among visitors were C. Mullenax, rep- 
resenting the Allen & Wheeler Co., mill- 
ers, Troy, Ohio; Thomas C. Bowling, sec- 
retary and manager Jefferson Milling 
Co., Charles Town, W. Va; E. M. Hess, 
freight agent New York Central Rail- 
road, Cleveland, Ohio. 

John T. Fahey & Co., grain exporters, 
shipped from here this week, in the 
Raifuku Maru, about 254,000 bus wheat, 
representing the first cargo to go for- 
ward on the contract recently placed in 
this country by the Greek government 
for something like 1,000,000 bus. 

Walter N. Kirkman, agent central pur- 
chasing bureau of Maryland, who buys 
all the supplies, including flour, for the 
various state institutions, has requested 
that his salary be reduced from $5,000 
to $4,500, and Governor Ritchie has so 
honored the unusual request in his budget 
to the newly convened legislature. 

It is said the high price and poor 
quality of bakers’ bread in this city, in 
the face of the comparatively low cost 
of flour, is greatly increasing the home 
baking and thereby causing unusual de- 
pression in the baking industry. It seems 
to be the general impression that the 
local bakers have been handicapped by 
heavy stocks of high-priced materials for 
a long time. 


The Holland-America liner Sommels- 
dyk, Furness, Withy & Co., agents, 
bound from Baltimore for Rotterdam 
with 341,000 bus corn and general cargo, 
was reported midweek as being off the 
British coast with fire in her afterhold 
and assistance needed. Later it was an- 
nounced that the fire had been extin- 
guished and the steamer was proceeding 
to her destination. 


Commodore Thornton Rollins, who for- 


merly owned and operated a fleet of 
clipper ships between Baltimore and 
South American ports, taking out flour 
and bringing back coffee, and who is the 
last survivor of the old Lobby Club, 
established over 40 years ago, gave at 
his home, Thursday evening, his usual 
annual terrapin dinner, his guests on this 
occasion being 17 leading citizens or close 
personal friends whom he jokingly re- 
ferred to as “kids.” 

The regular ticket for directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce, to serve three 
years and to be voted for at the annual 
election on Jan. 30, has been posted by 
the nominating committee, and contains 
the following names: Charles P. Black- 
burn, Thomas C. Craft, Jr., J. Ross 
Myers, Morgan R. Schermerhorn and J. 
Adam Manger. ‘These, with the 10 hold- 
overs, will constitute the new board, 
which, in all probability, will organize by 
re-electing George S. Jackson as presi- 
dent. Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Jan: 7.—The new 
year has not had a very auspicious start. 
The output this week is almost exactly 
half what it was for the first week in 
1921, and not since August, 1920, has 
there been a week comparable to the one 
just closed in meager output. Two or 
three spring wheat mills have been idle 
all the week; caught up on old orders 
and with moderate reserves and current 
sales light, they have been waiting for 
business to brace up. 

Total sales were slightly larger than 
for the last week of the old year. Job- 
bers, bakers, retailers, are all bare of 
supplies, but confidence is lacking. How- 
ever, millers are hopeful that something 
will turn up. It may be the Micawber 
brand of hope, but still that is not as 
desolate as none at all. 

Western mills have been shunting some 
flour into this district at ridiculous prices. 
Local mills have cut prices to the quick, 
but they might be slashed a little deeper 
if it meant an actual sale. There has 
been a little more inquiry this week than 
for some time, and this from sources 
that have not even asked prices recently, 
Nominal quotations: spring wheat pat- 
ents, $8@8.25 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $8.35@8.50; bakers patent, 
$7.75, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; spring 
straights, $7.90@8, cotton 98's, mostly 
local; first clears, $5@6.50, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; local, $5.50@6; low 
grade, $4@4.25, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Soft wheat mills probably have done 
more business proportionately than have 
the hard wheat ones, but that is not say- 
ing much. They report better sales than 
for last week, but it may be that orders 
chanced to come in a lump. With farm- 
ers mostly demanding $1.15 for wheat, 
delivered at the door, and shippers ask- 
ing $1.22@1.25, delivered, there is little 
chance to make further concessions on 
flour prices. Although feed is high and 
under normal output would permit shad- 
ing flour prices, the light output is ab- 
sorbed by the Rectan overhead. Best 
brands winter straights are held at $5.80 
@5.86 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; 
local, $6.75. 

Demand for entire wheat flour and 
graham has taken a slump. For several 
weeks there was relatively a good busi- 
ness, but the trade seems fed up for 
the present. Entire wheat is held at 
$7.40@7.50 bbl, and graham at $5.65@ 
5.70, both cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
Mills are caught up on old orders for rye 
flour, and output has been curtailed to 
keep pace with current sales. Prices are 
not much changed, with best white brands 
offered at $6 bbl, basis cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston. Western brands dull, and 
nominal prices unchanged. 

The feed market is very strong, but 
few mills have anything to offer. Those 
that have are distributing in mixed lots 
to regular customers. Nominal quota- 
tions: spring bran, $31@32 ton, sacked, 
mixed cars, Boston; winter bran, $30, 
sacked, jobbing or mill door; spring mid- 
dlings, $32@35, sacked, mixed cars, Bos- 
ton; winter middlings, $32, sacked, mill 
door. Rye feed, $26@27, sacked, job- 
bing. Western feeds steady. Corn meal, 
table quality, unchanged at $1.50 per 100 
Ibs, small lots. 


TRIAL OF THE FIVE-DAY WEEK 


There is general interest here in the 
plan of the Rochester Can Co. to try out 
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the five-day week, closing down its plant 
from Friday night to Monday morning. 
The day’s work has been increased to 
eight and three fourths hours, so that the 
hours per week are the same as when the 
week ended Saturdays at noon. Presi- 
dent M. E. Gray points out that, for the 
few hours of work on Saturday morn- 
ings and with employees already pos- 
sessed by the holiday spirit, the over- 
head for the half day’s operation is ex- 
cessive. The experiment is being watched 
with great interest, 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly output of 18,600 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BO WOO oc cscesce cesses 3,90 1 
Cee ME cn rca cdeactanxs 5,200 28 
Of this week’s total, 2,200 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,300 winter and 400 
rye. 
T. W. Kwapp. 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 


Flour output and direct foreign flour ship- 
ments of Minneapolis mills by calendar 


years: 


Output Exports Per ct. 


bbls bbls exported 
14,871,750 1,012,785 6.81 
15,003,195 864,825 5.76 
17,500,890 1,098,255 6.26 
14,413,830 1,334,260 9.26 
17,610,845 1,085,590 6.16 
18,541,650 1,410,970 7.60 
18,089,195 1,459,690 8.06 
17,769,280 1,873,930 10.54 
17,673,725 1,764,805 9.98 
17,031,935 1,132,640 6.65 
15,795,470 1,136,686 7.19 
15,375,760 1,323,650 8.61 


14,867,245 1,645,190 11.07 
13,694,895 2,121,255 15.44 
13,660,465 2,349,540 17.19 
13,825,795 2,425,036 17.54 
14,366,095 2,188,775 15.23 
13,652,735 1,741,120 12.75 
15,581,805 3,080,610 19.77 
16,260,105 3,410,405 20.97 
15,921,880 3,897,905 21.31 
15,082,725 4,702,485 $1.11 
14,291,780 4,009,135 28.05 
14,232,595 © 4,052,585 28.47 
13,635,205 3,942,630 29.138 
12,874,890 3,717,265 28.80 
10,581,635 3,080,935 29.11 


7,056,680 2,197,540 31.14 
6,574,900 2,650,000 40.30 
6,168,000 2,288,600 37.10 
6,221,245 1,834,845 36.13 
5,317,670 1,805,875 33.22 
4,046,220 1,343,105 33.10 
3,175,910 1,201,630 37.83 
3,142,970 1,181,322 37.58 





2,051,840 799,440 38.96 
1,551,790 442,600 28.62 
940,785 107,185 11.39 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 
Minneapolis flour output and direct foreign 
shipments by calendar years, with compari- 
sons, in barrels: 
FLOUR OUTPUT 


1921 1920 1919 1918 
Jan.. 1,072,565 1,561,340 1,194,445 1,229,610 


Feb,. 1,059,505 972,250 782,835 641,265 
Mar.. 1,180,645 981,820 1,180,145 653,485 
April, 1,112,200 960,585 1,638,435 726,865 
May.. 1,020,560 1,132,420 1,548,220 905,255 


June. 940,390 1,379,690 1,095,210 1,065,235 
July.. 1,116,655 1,314,545 1,056,345 1,026,990 
Aug.. 1,547,510 1,225,730 1,416,025 1,533,155 
Sept.. 1,759,165 1,154,470 1,862,455 1,613,610 
Oct.. 1,821,340 1,459,705 2,131,800 1,720,550 
Nov.. 1,325,290 1,575,125 1,894,250 1,620,910 
Dec.. 916,925 1,285,515 1,700,725 1,676,900 





Year 14,871,750 15,003,195 17,500,890 14,413,830 


FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 


1921 1920 1919 1918 
January... 76,880 78,900 146,975 149,385 


February.. 9,320 36,860... .cccce 164,065 
March.... 149,845 100,605 35,850 60,050 
April ..... 94,495 30,995 123,640 48,870 
May ...... 94,955 61,435 276,230 61,180 
June ..... 101,200 136,665 116,595 64,850 
TUF ncese 72,060 65,886 ...... $7,715 
August ... 68,495 ce) Beer 6,300 
September. 148,210 131,245 157,345 ...... 
October .. 111,640 94,830 158,565 ...... 


November. 19,175 35,940 33,250 364,335 
December. 66,610 42,675 49,805 387,510 





Year ..1,012,785 864,825 1,098,255 1,334,260 





United States—Hay Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
United States hay crop (tame), in tons 
(000’s omitted): 





: 70,798 1892.......... 59,824 
: 63,677 1891.......... 60,818 
57,146 1890.......... 60,198 
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The mills report considerable improve- 
ment for the week in flour demand in 
Pacific northwestern markets. While 
buying continues to be very largely in 
small parcels for near-by requirements, 
it is now less difficult than during recent 
months to sell mixed cars of flour and 
feed. . 

Eastern and southeastern demand 
showed a slight improvement, due ap- 
parently to the freight reduction and 
removal of the freight tax on Jan. 1, 
which has enabled Pacific Coast millers 
to lay down flour at eastern and south- 
eastern points about 25c bbl lower than 
before. 

The flour export situation is lifeless. 
Scotch importers report that there has 
been a good trade in Pacific Coast flours 
préviously imported, but new business is 
not possible at present bids. No new 
business with the Orient in flour or wheat 
was reported during the week. 

First patents, basis cotton 1’s, sea- 
board, are quoted: Montana, $6.45@7.55 
bbl; Dakota, $7.70@8.20; Kansas, $7@ 
7.60; Washington, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$6.65@7.45. Washington bakers patent, 
basis 98's, is quoted at $6@6.15 bbl; blue- 
stem family patent, basis 49’s, $6.50@ 
6.75. 

Millfeed continues in good demand at 
$21 ton for mill-run, in mixed cars, de- 
livered, transit points. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Fiour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 15,459 9 
Last week ........ 52,800 18,487 35 
VOSP OBO cescccsee 52,800 17,112 32 
Two years ago.... 52,800 29,800 56 
Three years ago.... 52,800 33,688 72 
Four years ago.... 46,800 30,762 65 
Five years ago.... 40,800 24,238 59 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct, 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 4 43 
Last week ........ 57,000 28,932 51 
.. & > ee 57,000 8,044 14 
Two years ago..... 57,000 35,481 62 
Three years ago.... 57,000 29,042 50 
Four years ago.... 57,000 36,444 63 
Five years ago..... 57,000 25,755 45 


PREFERENTIAL AGREEMENTS 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has recently made a report which has 
been presented to the United States Sen- 
ate by Senator Wesley L. Jones, of 
Washington, containing a summary of 
contracts between transcontinental rail- 
roads and foreign steamship companies 
as to mutual preferential agreements be- 
tween the railroads and certain steamship 
companies operating from the Pacific 
Coast to the Orient, from which report 
it appears that some of the railroads are 
discriminating against Shi ping Board 
vessels operating from the Pacific to the 
Orient, or are favoring one port over 
another. . 

The Commission’s report shows, for 
instance, that the Great Northern Rail- 
way Co. made a contract with the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, in 1911, to run for 10 
years, by which the steamship company 
was to maintain a service between Seat- 
tle and Japan, and the railway company 
was to forward through cargoes on the 
ships of this line only, save under excep- 
tional circumstances. 

_ The report further shows that the 


Union Pacific Railway Co. made an 
agreement in September, 1920, with the 
General Steamship Corporation, operat- 
ing ships from Seattle to New Zealand 
and Australia, which agreement recites 
that the parties thereto enter into pref- 
erential relations with respect to the 
routing of traffic, and that, wherever pos- 
sible, the steamship corporation agrees 
to route inbound and outbound traffic via 
this railroad and the railway company 
agrees to prefer the vessels of this 
steamship line. While this latter agree- 
ment is with an American corporation, 
it gives preference to one port, which 
port is not on its own line, as Portland 
is the terminus of this railroad system. 

Such agreements may perhaps not have 
been objectionable prior to the entrance 
of the Shipping Board into the trans- 
pacific trade. At the present time, how- 
ever, when the Shipping Board is operat- 
ing some of its finest freight and pas- 
senger carriers between the Pacific Coast 
and the Orient, these preferential agree- 
ments constitute a serious obstacle to the 
maintenance of the American merchant 
marine and to developing the extension 
of its service to other ports. 


PACIFIC SHIPPING POOL 


North Pacific shipping and business 
interests are so far noncommittal as to 
their attitude toward the proposal made 
by Herbert Fleischacker, a San Fran- 
cisco banker, to form a. $30,000,000 cor- 
poration, with the view of buying all 
American ships operated in the trans- 
pacific service by the United States Ship- 
ping Board and the allocation of the 
ships to the various Pacific Coast ports 
in such a manner as to avoid conflicting 
services to oriental ports. The plan is 
said to have the indorsement of Chair- 
man Lasker, of the Shipping Board, and 
also of the President. 

A meeting will be held to consider the 
above proposition, probably at San Fran- 
cisco, on Jan. 19, at which the chambers 
of commerce of Seattle, Tacoma and 
Portland and north coast shipping, com- 
mercial and financial interests will be 
represented. Pending more detailed in- 
formation, prominent shipping men of 
the north Pacific Coast refuse to express 
an opinion as to the advisability and 
feasibility of the proposed plan. 


BAKERY CONSOLIDATION 


Three of the Tacoma wholesale bak- 
eries were merged on Jan. 1 to do busi- 
ness under the name of the Butternut 
Baking Co. The firms forming the mer- 

er were the Butternut Bread Co., the 

acoma Toast & Hardtack Co., and the 
Steam Baking Co. L. B. McMichael, 
formerly connected with a Minneapolis 
mill and more recently with the Puget 
Sound Flouring Mills Co., of Tacoma, 
engineered the deal, and is president and 
manager of the new company. : 
Weeks, formerly president of the Butter- 
nut Bread Co., and E. O. Nichols, for- 
merly president of the Tacoma Toast & 
Hardtack Co., are interested in the new 
company, but Henry Salmela, formerly 
of the Steam Baking Co., has retired 
from the baking business. 

The plant of the Steam Baking Co. will 
be used by the new company, in which 
new machinery is to be installed to in- 
crease its capacity about 40 per cent. 
The business will be strictly wholesale, 
and eight wagons will be in operation 
from the start. A complete line of bak- 
ery products will be made, the Butternut 
Big Dandy and Table Queen brands of 
bread to be featured. 


NOTES 


Flour shipments from Seattle and Ta- 
coma to the Orient for six months to 
Jan. 1 were 844,615 bbls. 

Durum semolina is selling here at $6.50 
bbl in jutes; buckwheat flour, $4 per 
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100 Ibs; eastern corn meal, $1.75 per bale 
of 10 9-lb sacks. 

For the calendar year 1921, Seattle 
mills ground 1,067,890 bbls flour, against 
1,352 in 1920. Tacoma mills ground 
1,481,120 in 1921, against 1,392,149 in 
1920. 

Very little wheat is moving from coun- 
try points to seaboard. There is no new 
business with Europe. Japan is in the 
market, but not on a workable basis for 
American wheat. 

The Seattle Merchants’ Exchange and 
Chamber of Commerce were merged into 
one body Jan. 1, and the exchange is now 
conducted as a department of the cham- 
ber. The location of the exchange and 
its staff will remain unchanged. 

G. S. Ray, agricultural statistician for 
Washington of the Bureau of Markets 
and Crop Estimates, has issued revised 
estimates of the 1921 state grain crops, 
as follows: wheat, 54,662,000 bus; oats, 
10,500,000; barley, 2,797,000; corn, 1,320,- 
000; rye, 294,000. 

Receipts of wheat at Seattle, Tacoma 
and Portland for the first six months of 
the crop year ended Dec. 31, 1921, were 
31,529 cars, against 14,792 a year ago. 
Of this crop year’s wheat arrivals at 
seaboard, Portland has received nearly 
64 per cent, Tacoma 21, and Seattle 15. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cau., Jan. 7.—Marked 
fluctuations in the wheat market this 
week, particularly the sharp break in 
prices on Jan. 3, have tendo, temporar- 
ily at least, to demoralize the flour mar- 
ket. Reports indicate that some buying 
of a moderate character was done this 
week, However, it was generally thought 
that, with a more stable market, an in- 
creased volume of business would have 
been done, as both jobbers and bakers 
are considered to be carrying only a 
moderate amount of flour, probably not 
to exceed 30 days’ requirements. 

Mill prices in car lots, delivered San 
Francisco, in 98’s, cotton: Dakota stand- 
ards, $8.15 bbl; Dakota clears, $6.45; 
Montana standards, $7.40; Montana 
clears, $5.70; Dakota and Montana fancy 
patent, 60c above standard prices. Kan- 
sas first patent, $7.60; Kansas standard, 
$7.20; eastern first clear, $4.80@5; Wash- 
ington and Oregon straight grade, $6@ 
6.20 (dock); cut-off, $5.60@5.80. 

If anything, the millfeed market is 
firmer. Offerings of late have been less 
plentiful, with inquiry slightly more gen- 
eral. Prices are as follows: red bran 
and mill-run from the north, $20.50@ 
23 ton; white bran and mill-run, $23@ 
23.50; white middlings, $36; low grade 
flour, $89@40. 





NOTES 


C. P. Hembree and other rice growers 
are suing the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. for $208,394 on the grounds that their 
1920 rice crop was damaged to this ex- 
tent, due to the lack of power furnished, 
in violation of existing contracts. 

M. L. Jenne, for a number of years 
San Francisco agent for the Fleisch- 
mann Co., resigned on Jan. 1 to go into 
the bakery supply business. Mr. Jenne 
has taken over the Pacific Coast business 
of several large supply houses, and will 
have his headquarters in San Francisco. 





OREGON 


Porttanp, Orecon, Jan. 7.—The first 
change in local flour prices in several 
weeks was made yesterday, when the 
mills cut all grades of bakers flour l5c 
to meet outside competition. In the new 
list bakers hard wheat flour is quoted at 
$6.65, bakers blue-stem patents at $6.15, 
and soft valley at $5.20. No change was 
made in family grades, the best patents 
holding at $6.75. 

Millfeed is firm at last week’s quota- 
tions, with an active demand from the 
one, 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
M 


iller: 
Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
This week ........ 57,000 © 382,746 57 
Last week ........ 57,000 28,129 49 
VORP OOD. ocvcocewe 48,000 22,409 46 
Two years ago..... 42,600 24,087 56 
Three years ago.... 40,500 37,587 92 
Four years ago.... 33,000 29,817 90 


Wheat buying is still limited chiefly to 
purchases of milling grades. There is 
some export inquiry from the Orient, but 
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it is not on a working basis, and Euro- 
pean bids are also far out of line with 
prices ruling here. Closing bids at the 
exchange: hard white and hard winter, 
$1.06; soft white and white club, $1.05; 
northern spring, $1.04; red Walla, $1. 
Farmers are not ready sellers at these 
prices. 

The coarse grain market is steady, with 
a moderate demand. Oats bids were 
posted at $26.50 ton for white and $25 
for y. For eastern corn, $23 was of- 
fered. There was no call for barley. 


J. M. Lownspate. 





MONTANA 

Great Fatts, Mont., Jan. 7.—There is 
still a lack of any positive evidence of 
demand for flour throughout Montana, 
millers say, the buying being only for 
the market’s consumptive needs. With 
the opening of mines and smelters next 
week, it is expected more firmness will 
come to all lines of business activity, and 
while it will not affect quotations, which 
follow primary wheat market trends, it 
will certainly create a better trade. 
There can be no denial that flour con- 
sumption as well as that of all necessi- 
ties has been cut to an absolute minimum 
during the 18 months of idleness in min- 
ing camps, and any increase in work will 
mean more need for dinner pail supplies. 
Present quotations: flour, $7 bbl in 98- 
lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots; 
feed, $16 ton, all classes. 

Weather that requires feeding gives 
some stimulus to the feed market. Prac- 
tically all the range land is coated with 
from 5 to 15 inches of snow, which has 
frozen into a thick top crust. 


NOTES 


With J. E. Patton as agent, the Quinn- 
Shepherdson Co., of Minneapolis, has 
entered the Montana field in the whole- 
sale grain business. Mr. Patton has been 
identified with the grain business in Mon- 
tana for several years, a portion of the 
time on his personal account, but also 
with one of the leading grain commis- 
sion houses. 

Lower freight rates which came with 
the new year approximately canceled the 
drop in the wheat at the primary mar- 
kets, and, whereas the drop on Tuesday 
was close to 714c at Chicago, the reduc- 
tion at local elevators was but 2c, from 
91c to 89c. This shows rather concretely 
the penalty Montana farmers suffered in 
the previous freight rate. 


Great Falls suffered the biggest bank 
failure in the state’s history when the 
American Bank & Trust Co. closed its 
doors, with liabilities of about $2,000,000 
and assets totaling $2,400,000, but of 
questionable real value. Much of the 
paper was given by. grain farmers who 
were practically bankrupted by the grain 
and hay failures of the last three years. 
R. P. Reckards, president of the defunct 
bank, is one of the big wheat farmers of 
Cascade County and owner of the Farm- 
ers’ Elevator Co., of Fife, Mont. 


Joun A. Curry: 





INDIANAPOLIS 

InpIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 7.—Less busi- 
ness in flour was done by mills in Indiana 
this week than last, buyers for the most 
part having apparently placed their or- 
ders for the immediate future at that 
time. A fair number of inquiries have 
been received the last few days, but only 
a small per cent resulted in orders. 

Quotations at the close of the week 
showed a wider range than in the preced- 
ing week, but the varieties most in de- 
mand remained practically unchanged in 
price. Soft winter patents were offered 
for shipment in car lots at $5.50@6.50, 
98-lb cotton basis, f.o.b., Indianapolis. 
Hard winter patents were available at 
$6.25@7, and spring patents were priced 
at $6.50@7.25. All grades, from stand- 
ard to short, are included in the range. 

One retail store here announced a 
price of 5c for 1-lb loaves of bread, not- 
withstanding a widespread view in the 
baking industry that a loaf cannot be 
produced and retailed at a profit at that 
price. Millers showed considerable in- 
terest in the move,-which also was dupli- 
cated in a few other cities. Some argued 
that, should the action become wide- 
spread, the demand for flour would im- 
prove, believing that the lower price 
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would result in a larger consumption of 
bread. 

Offerings of wheat from the country 
have been very small, and, with a slow 
demand for flour, millers have not been 
active bidders for the raw material. The 
grain trade, generally, assumes that re- 
serves in first hands are materially 
smaller than last year, and because of 
this the market has many friends. The 
fact remains, however, that the accumu- 
lations in sight are not finding a ready 
market. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by mills in Indianap- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding periods, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
DUES WOM cvcccccccccccces 5,592 24 
EMGE WERT ccc cccccdcvess 5,805 25 
PE ED. 6S odwocascnesesnen 5,770 26 
Two years AGO ......eeeeee 16,831 74 


INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 


In Out 

WEES cccececccctecescce 12,000 3,000 
CE Ba cccsdecercccencocs 526,000 - 168,000 
OBS 0 oc ccovccvcecccceses 138,000 140,000 
BVO cevccccveccces gtisehe sears 1,400 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

Jan, 7, 1922.. 241,740 364,000 428,000 1,500 
Jan, 8, 1921.. 140,550 586,940 428,450 1,000 


Jan. 10, 1920.. 576,260 331,810 122,410 4,020 
CORN PRODUCTS 


Hesitation marked the attitude of 
buyers of corn products during the week. 
Orders placed were, as a rule, for small 
quantities. As in the flour market, the 
volume of .business was not up to the 
level of the preceding week. Quotations 
are unchanged, grits being quoted for 
shipment in car lots at $1.55 per 100 Ibs, 
sacked, meal at $1.50, hominy at $1.60, 
hominy flakes at $2.45, cerealine at $2.15 
and corn flour at $1.65, all f.o.b., Indian- 
apolis. , 

MILLFEED 


Millfeed continues to be a bright spot 
in the grain products industry: Colder 
weather has increased the demand in this 
region, and millers in most cases could 
dispose of larger supplies than they have 
available. Quotations are unchanged, 
bran being priced in car lots at $26.50@ 
27 ton, sacked, mixed feed at $26.50@28, 
and middlings at $29.50@30, all f.o.b., 
Indianapolis. 


NOTES 


The Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co., in accordance with its annual cus- 
tom of presenting gifts to its employees, 
gave each worker $10 in gold on New 
Year’s Day. 

A. L. Taggart, of Indianapolis, presi- 
dent of the Taggart Baking Co.,.retired 
Jan. 2 as a member of the board of pub- 
lic safety in this city, having served a 
term of four years. os 

An announcement of honors for the 
year 1921 by the Woodstock Club, of 
Indianapolis, contains the name of Ed- 
gar H. Evans, president of the Acme- 
Evans Co., flour millers. Mr. Evans won 
bw organization’s men’s golf champion- 
ship. 

Corn, wheat middlings and tankage, 
self-fed, make an economical ration to 
feed fall pigs during the winter, accord- 
ing to results of feeding demonstrations 
conducted during the last year at Purdue 
University, in co-operation with county 
agricultural agents and farmers through- 
out Indiana. 

Louis Taylor, of Newburg, recently 
appointed general treasurer of the In- 
diana Federation of Farmers’ Associa- 
tions, has begun his duties. The federa- 
tion is devoting particular attention to 
grain marketing problems connected with 
the formation of county units of the 
United States Grain Growers, Inc. 

By a coincidence the annual sales con- 
ference and luncheon of the Century 
Biscuit Co., of Indianapolis, which was 
held in this city last Saturday, was on 
the eve of the twentieth anniversary of 
the organization of the concern here. A. 
R. Brown, treasurer and sales manager, 
presided at a luncheon, and short talks 
were made by H. T. Brown, president, 
and D. A. Clark, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, 
Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





. 





WISCONSIN’S FEED LAW 

Mitwavuxkee, Wis., Jan. 7.—Enforce- 
ment of the new Wisconsin statute re- 
lating to the inspection of concentrated 
commercial feedingstuffs, enacted by the 
1921 legislature, to be effective Dec. 1, 
1921, has been actively begun with the 
new year. Commenting upon the law as 
it now reads and the effect of amend- 
ments made in the old statute, W. H. 
Strowd, director of the division of feeds 
and fertilizer inspection of the Wiscon- 
sin department of agriculture, said: 

“The chief changes in the law are con- 
cerned with the revenue feature. The 
flat $25 fee is abolished, and in its place 
two different methods of paying fees are 
employed. The manufacturer may elect 
whichever method he prefers. The first 
method is a brand tax based upon the 
capacity of the mill. Jobbers of un- 
licensed feed pay a flat fee of $15 per 
brand under this method. 

“The second method is a tax of 5c 
per ton on all feed sold. In lieu of the 
tax tags, the manufacturer files a state- 
ment in January of each year showing 
the amount of feed sold the previous 
year, and pays his tax on the basis of 
this statement. If the manufacturer 
elects this system he is required to open 
his books to representatives of this de- 
partment and to submit a list of all his 
customers in Wisconsin to them. 

“The money paid on the basis of sales 
for a given year constitutes a license fee 
for the following year. This has given 
rise to considerable confusion and mis- 
understanding. Several manufacturers 
have held that, since they paid a license 
fee for 1921, the payment of a tax on 
sales during 1921 constitutes a double 
tax. Such is not the case. A flat fee of 
$25 was paid late in 1920 for the calen- 
dar year 1921. Now, at the beginning of 
the year 1922 a license fee must be paid 
for 1922 on a brand basis, or on a ton- 
nage basis. 

“In former years the fee was paid in 
advance and under the amended law it 
must likewise be paid in advance. There 
are fixed fees under the first system, but 
under the tonnage tax there are only two 
ways of collecting fees in advance, 
namely, by selling tax tags, or on the 
basis of the previous year’s sales. Our 
original idea was to follow the precedent 
established in most states by selling tags, 
but acceding to the demands of many 
manufacturers the other alternative was 
adopted. If we did not require payment 
of fees in advance, what power would 
the department have to collect fees from 
a foreign corporation which withdrew 
from business at the end of a given 
year? The question answers itself. 

“In regard to the charge that there is 
a double taxation for 1921, this can best 
be answered by a concrete illustration. 
Let us assume that a feed company en- 
tered Wisconsin in January, 1920, and 
will withdraw from the state Dec. 31, 
1922. In December, 1919, a fee of $25 
was paid for doing business in 1920, and 
during December, 1920, a fee of $25 
was paid for doing business in 1921. In 
January, 1922, a fee will be paid for 


1922 on the basis of sales made during” 


1921. Now, when the company goes out 
of business in December, 1922, does it 
pay a fee for tonnage sold in 1922? Of 
course not. The firm was in business 
three years and paid three fees. Where 
is the duplication? - 
“Another question that has arisen is, 
Suppose a firm begins business in Janu- 
ary, 1922, will it pay a fee under a ton- 
nage system? Yes, there is a minimum 
fee of $10 under the second system, and 
a manufacturer pays at least this sum 
even if he has done no business whatever. 
“The contentions discussed above were 
anticipated at the time the bill was 
drawn and the legality of the proposed 
amendments was passed on by both the 
attorney general and the reviser of 
statutes. It may be added that there are 
precedents in Wisconsin statutes for the 
payment of license fees and taxes for a 
given year on the basis of the gross re- 


ceipts of the previous year. For exam- 
ple, telephone companies py their taxes 
in this manner.” . E, Meyer. 





AUSTRIAN LIVING COSTS 
The cost of living has increased in 
Austria more than in any of the other 
central European countries. The index 
number _ b on 100 in 1914 rose to 
1,788 in 1918 and to 5,570 in 1920. In 
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1921 it steadily increased and the last 
available figure for June, 1921, was 11,- 
000. The official index figure published 
by the Austrian statistical bureau for 
1921, based on 100 on Jan. 1, 1921, has 
increased to 578 on Nov. 18. Official un- 
employment figures give the number of 
idle workmen in Vienna on Nov. 15, 1921, 





169 





as 19,000, although actual unemployment 
is probably much greater. On Oct. 1, for 
instance, the actual unemployment was 
24,158, showing a slight decrease from 
the January, 1921, figure of 24,298, and 
a great decrease from the unemployment 
of May 1, 1919, which amounted to 
132,000. 








Winnipeg Average Prices 


Average daily closing prices of cash No. 
in cents per bushel (fractions omitted): 


years for 15 crop years, 





1 northern wheat at Winnipeg by months and 


Av’ge of 
Crop of— Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. April May June July Aug. years 
907. cccce - 103 111 102 103 108 106 109 106 112 104 105 108 106 
1908 eocce 100 98 102 99 99 106 111 #4120 «#124 «#+«180 «#9180 111 111 
1909......+2 98 97 98 99 103 102 104 102 95 93 111 108 101 
1910........ 102 96 92 90 94 91 90 91 95 97 96 99 94 
1911........ 100 100 98 94 95 97 91 103 104 107 4«+4107 += «=106 100 
WEBwcccccee 90 83 80 82 84 85 90 93 97 97 94 89 
1918....+2+. 86 80 83 83 85 89 90 90 94 92 92 109 89 
1914....02- 113 112 119 119 136 153 149 156 159 133 134 113 133 
BOBS cccccee | OB 97 1083 110 41232 #4122 «#86109 #116 «#$©117, 111 118 149 114 
1916. .ccccee 169 174 195 175 179 170 187 230 270 246 236 239 207 
1917...c00- 234 221 221 221 221 221 221 221 221 221 221 221 221 
eee 224 
273 
199 

Average 
for months 144 138 138 137. 144 145 146 150 156 154 155 149 147 





Canada—Distribution of Lake Shipments, 1921 


Preliminary estimate of tofal quantities of grain shipped by vessels from Fort William 
and Port Arthur during season of navigation, 1921, according to ports at which the cargoes 


























were discharged: Elevator 
Sample _ screen- 
c Bushels—— mixed grain, ings, 
To Canadian ports— Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye lbs tons 
Goderich ....ccccceee 8,619,000 5,434,562 45,000 ene | * 6 aeeee 8,641,406 = .cscse 
yp Serre 6,818,489 7,851,136 2,507,760 71,664 95,596 3,524,337 2,834 
) SS BRT 885,081 2,292,219 587,806 320,446 99,253 4,958,721 ...... 
Port Colborne ....... 20,454,879 6,632,096 1,653,489 ...... 231,681 22,230,883 2,417 
Port McNicoll ...... 20,916,390 12,488,439 3,306,968 233,182 329,391 10,445,166 2,611 
CD. cvectoevareee «, BHenRe et 8 € teers "~ ekiete — Sieees  . eetees emaex 
BE cvcoctececvcececs 7,363,783 2,587,378 664,216  ...... 23,276 4,516,657 1,517 
Winter storage afloat 4,396,595 1,937,597 732,880 140,000 60,000 9,880,316 ...... 
Totals, Can. ports 69,454,217 29,335,427 9,398,118 952,111 839,197 59,192,484 9,379 
To U. 8S. porte— 

| eerie 55,175,535 4,734,016 2,818,862 1,777,004 °1,026,059 14,765,478 ...... 
SEED venecsecseuce s5600% Oates esexeee webiewe 2,435 
Cleveland ....... ee <ten0e i casde0 Seeeeh @40306 o0newe  onwan’ 
Duluth-Superior ,. 1,372,305 See sasiah scavas 18,065 
BEER cee ceecvceoncses Dt (\tlher teed i‘ eebtee shewhe “Seaqee  eon%en 
Port Heron ....ccces Dn? « s¢enem 400000 * Mathene “guages, | <0bess) Sedses 

TeleGe ..cccvcccovece |, Ce ee ee 324,271 60,000 «== .cvece 
Winter storage afloat 25,662,394 1,101,478 185,383 463,835 525,030 7,118,988  ...... 
Totals, U. S. ports 84,474,600 5,835,494 2,503,475 3,476,160 1,611,089 21,884,466 20,500 
Grand totals ........ 153,928,817 45,170,921 11,901,863 4,428,301 2,450,286 81,076,950 29,879 





Minneapolis—Grain, Flour and Feed Movement 


Receipts and shipments of grain, flour and millfeed at Minneapolis, 


(000’s omitted): 


by calendar years 











RECEIPTS 
cr Bushels 

Flour, Millfeed, Totals, 
bbls tons Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed grain 
ae 1,184 53 122,165 12,390 30,861 13,307 5,357 5,628 189,708 
208..5< 906 94 112,366 8,981 22,208 16,020 7,165 6,623 173,363 
BORG. sve 2 1,200 134 110,724 8,792 24,928 33,637 13,047 6,898 198,026 
1918..... 750 75 111,885 16,527 44,065 32,715 13,234 6,291 224,717 
| 888 70 101,021 8,065 29,382 27,791 9,213 6,026 181,498 
4916..... 900 79 130,405 7,536 42,526 37,588 7,297 8,892 234,244 
1916..... 757 77 142,669 10,777 33,545 36,594 6,237 6,149 235,972 
SO ee 816 78 115,390 12,260 22,215 28,304 6,008 7,759 191,936 
io) ee 770 65 111,268 8,189 24,562 35,579 5,652 11,320 196,570 
oo 587 60 113,635 5,775 15,805 24,600 4,915 9,635 174,365 
p| > > Fe 396 38 97,144 7,498 11,439 21,664 2,373 6,507 146,625 
1910... 318 39 99,722 9,744 19,540 21,972 1,847 7,750 160,575 
| 7 eee 269 33 81,111 6,083 14,059 20,235 2,237 7,600 130,325 
oo See 242 32 91,740 4,777 16,717 18,428 1,932 12,597 146,191 
1907.2... 240 26 86,031 6,152 19,765 20,024 1,940 10,387 144,299 
1906... 246 31 80,695 3,940 23,294 10,642 1,625 10,209 130,405 
1906..... 317 27 93,264 3,968 25,126 14,423 1,590 8,209 146,580 
1904..... 352 25 86,936 4,270 25,848 11,600 1,902 8,513 139,069 
292 17 86,804 3,313 22,384 11,233 1,591 9,392 134,717 
246 15 88,762 3,235 12,066 7,784 1,042 8,166 121,055 
241 16 90,839 7,868 10,719 4,999 1,202 7,070 122,697 
223 10 83,312 6,502 10,837 4,552 610 5,093 110,806 
197 10 87,962 7,277 11,014 2,563 658 4,207 113,671 
157 8 77,160 4,586 10,478 1,790 1,141 2,899 98,054 
144 6 72,802 4,004 16,264 2,684 1,061 3,042 99,857 
1896..... 140 5 69,569 1,538 10,603 2,150 693 1,499 86,052 
1896..... 136 4 65,436 1,104 5,481 866 376 1,784 75,047 
1894..... 150 3 55,001 4,090 4,124 660. 231 “641 64,647 
1893..... 282 9 57,890 3,376 3,653 2,063 211 990 68,083 
| See 164 4 72,728 2,631 5,116 2,358 207 1,145 84,185 
1891..... . 77 5 67,812 2,779 4,303 1,019 262 1,257 67,432 
1890..... 70 3 45,272 3,482 3,563 477 76 699 53,569 

SHIPMENTS 
Bushels ~ 
Flour, Millfeed, Totals, 
bis tons Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed grain 
See 16,493 642 50,493 8,554 16,693 12,658 3,189 1,362 2,949 
ae 16,883 672 46,289 6,526 18,190 16,020 12,429 625 100,079 
|) ae 19,511 823 41,287 5,277 21,745 30,596 8,104 1,258 108,267 
19,098 667 19,671 9,928 45,091 23,243 5,632 1,002 104,467 
3 17,965 750 33,396 6,790 37,350 23,912 4,082 1,172 107,422 
1916..... 19,177 707 40,062 6,260 40,089 32,699 5,727 1,164 126,001 
EPES> e000 19,064 665 54,643 9,466 33,457 34,556 4,325 933 137,380 
1914 18,783 648 32,954 9,715 22,212 27,180 4,139 569 96,769 
602 31,549 6,176 19,703 32,421 3,957 1,875 95,681 
659 29,694 3,510 15,575 21,603 2,917 2,209 75,508 
611 23,385 4,236 10,141 18,029 943 1,089 57,823 
612 19,207 6,744 14,279 18,407 1,146 1,446 61,229 
450 21,699 3,126 15,324 18,000 1,242 1,802 61,192 
414 19,294 1,967 16,837 18,163 1,279 2,610 60,150 
190T.... .06 14,898 369 20,344 3,810 19,836 16,622 1,753 5,003 67,368 
1906..... 15,206 387 20,333 2,365 23,925 10,697 1,436 6,167 64,923 
1905..... 14,130 462 23,153 595 11,334 7,940 940 2,343 46,305 
1904..... 16,227 384 18,177 730 10,908 7,542 1,149 3,559 42,065 
1903 16,818 400 15,609 943 11,116 7,196 947 2,676 38,487 
459 11,770 1,321 4,705 4,912 734 2,840 26,282 
517 11,470 2,040 3,239 2,636 708 2,014 22,107 
469 10,937 1,304 3,932 3,831 506 4,006 24,616 
429 14,763 4,795 5,493 1,425 623 1,557 28,656 
474 15,186 1,147 3,442 917 1,164 1,663 23,519 
410 12,175 703 4,470 1,668 767 1,167 20,950 
338 9,350 509 7,918 765 557 985 20,084 
309 12,942 213 3,116 285 208 986 17,750 
293 7,120 2,668 1,672 498 118 400 12,476 
306 14,948 1,598 2,178 1,581 138 389 20,832 
274 21,161 1,237 2,987 1,649 190 969 28,193 
260- 20,084 865 2,289 553 238 487 24,616 
1890..... 6,071 221 12,173 1,896 2,263 463 62 457 17,314 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WHEN THE MILL IS A NUISANCE 





A Summary of What the Courts Have Held in Suits Brought by Near-by 
Property Owners 


Increasing congestion in cities makes 
of proportionately increasing importance 
the legal principles affecting the right of 
owners of property near mills to legal 
redress on account of annoyance or in- 
jury resulting from the milling opera- 
tions. But since flour mills, unlike ga- 
rages, undertaking establishments and 
many other business places, are usually 
found only in districts given over main- 
ly to railroad yards and manufacturing 
districts, it is not strange that the re- 

rts of courts of last resort disclose 

ut few appellate court decisions involv- 
ing the status of a mill as a nuisance. 

e milling business being lawful, the 
courts have decided that it is not in- 
herently a nuisance. To constitute it a 
nuisance it must appear that it unrea- 
sonably invades a given locality in which 
the occupants in general are entitled to 
freedom from such inconvenience or an- 
noyance as necessarily results from the 
conduct of the mill in a proper manner, 
or it must appear that the mill, being 
in a proper location, unnecessarily is op- 
erated in such mannner as to cause an- 
noyance or injury to others. 

So long as a mill is isolated from 
dwelling houses, and especially where 
it is situated in an industrial district, it 
seems clear that it must be so negli- 
gently or improperly conducted as to 
thereby create injury to others before it 
can be denominated such a nuisance as to 
justify an award of damages or a de- 
cree of injunction against the operator. 
Disturbing noises, flying dust or chaff, 
dense smoke, etc., are some of the things 
which have been held to constitute in- 
dustrial plants nuisances, where com- 
plaining ng ene J owners have been 
found to be aggrieved. 

An instructive decision is to be found 
in the early case of Cooper vs. Randall 
et al., 53 Ill. 24, decided by the Illinois 
supreme court. Plaintiff sued for dam- 
ages claimed to have resulted from de- 
fendants’ erection of a flouring mill up- 
on an adjacent lot, and the consequent 
casting of large quantities of chaff, dust, 
smut and dirt upon plaintiff's near-by 
house. A jury returned a verdict in 
favor of defendants, and plaintiff ap- 
pealed. Reversing this judgment and 
ordering a new trial, the supreme court 
said: 

“The counsel for the respective parties 
in this case do not widely differ in their 
view of the law. . . . Counsel for appel- 
lant insist the case has been defended 
on the theory that, as the erection of a 
flouring mill is lawful in itself, if the de- 
fendants, in the erection of their mill, 
have used all known means to prevent 
the escape of chaff, dust, dirt and smut, 
they are not liable for injuries result- 
ing therefrom to adjacent property. 
The counsel for defendants expressly re- 
pudiate this theory, which, it is hardly 
necessary to say, would be wholly un- 
tenable, and admit the defendants are 
liable if, in erecting and operating their 
mill, they have materially and substan- 
tially injured, or lessened in rental value, 
the property of plaintiff. 

“The difference comes down to this, 
that plaintiff’s counsel insist the defend- 
ants are liable if they have injured 
the plaintiffs’ property in any degree, 
while the defendants’ counsel insist they 
are liable only for material and substan- 
tial injuries. Practically, the difference 
is of little moment, as a jury would nev- 
er give damages where the injury was so 
slight as to G merely fanciful, and in- 
capable of a reasonable measurement in 
dollars and cents. 

“As an abstract question, however, 
there can be no doubt that, where there 
is a right of action at all in cases of this 
character, it exists as well for a slight as 
for a great injury. It would be very 
illogical to say that the right of action 
depends on the degree of the injury, 
holding that one may causelessly harm 
his neighbor a little, but shall not harm 
him very much. Still, as was said by 
Vice Chancellor Bruce, in Walter vs. 
Selfe, 4 Eng. L. and Eq. Rep. 22, the in- 
jury must be something more than a 
fanciful inconvenience, a question of 
mere delicacy or fastidiousness arising 





from elegant and dainty habits of life; 
it must be a clear and plain interference 
with ordinary’ comforts or enjoy- 
ments... . 

“If, however, a business is established 
which sends into a neighboring house 
smoke and. vapor, or offensive odors, or 
dust and dirt, to a degree which renders 
it uncomfortable as a habitation, the 
proprietor has a right of action, and 
would be entitled to damages in propor- 
tion to the degree of the injury. 

“The instruction given [by the trial 
judge to the jury] for the defendants in 
this case, that the plaintiff could not 
recover unless he had proven ‘a material 
injury,’ might, unaccompanied by ex- 
planation, mislead a jury. If under- 
stood by them as meaning that the 
plaintiff must show a real and not 
imaginary or fanciful interference with 
the reasonable enjoyment of his prop- 
erty, it would not be liable to objection. 
If construed as stating that they must 
find against the plaintiff unless he had 
proven a great injury to his property, 
as distinct from a slight one, or be- 
cause the occupation of his house had 
only been rendered slightly uncomfort- 
able, it would be obviously incorrect. 

“If, for example, the smoke from an 
adjacent mill were to fill a man’s house 
only one day in the year, but during 
that day rendered it an uncomfortable 
abode for himself and family, although 
the injury, in view of the shortness of 
its duration, would be slight, it would 
nevertheless be a palpable injury, for 
which the law should furnish a remedy. 

“We do not decide, however, whether 
the use of this term, unexplained, is so 
objectionable as to be, of itself, a suf- 
ficient ground for reversing the judg- 
ment. It must be reversed on other 
grounds, and as this point has been dis- 
cussed by counsel we have said thus 
much, in order that the court, on another 
trial; may explain the law with more 
precision. 

“So, too, of the first instruction given 
by the court on its own motion, the latter 
part of which reads as follows: ‘No ac- 
tion can be maintained for the reason- 
able use of a flouring mill, or for carry- 
ing on any other legitimate business in 
a convenient and proper place, even 
though some one may suffer inconven- 
ience thereby. Where a lawful trade is 
established and carried on, in a suitable 
and proper place for such business, the 
law imposes upon the proprietors reason- 
able diligence in the manner of carrying 
on such trade or business, to prevent in- 
jury to the rights of others. You should 
determine in your minds whether de- 
fendants’ mill was erected and operated 
in a suitable and convenient place for 
business of that nature, and if you con- 
sider the mill was erected in an improper 
locality, was the manner of conducting 
the business of the mill such as to make 
the enjoyment of life and property un- 
comfortable?’ 

“This instruction is not as clear as 
could be desired, but in view of the evi- 
dence we fear it may have misled the 
jury. We understand it to assume, if a 
lawful business is established and carried 
on in a place suitable to the business 
itself, the proprietors of such business 
are not responsible in damages, even 
though their business works injury to 
others, if they use reasonable diligence 
in conducting it. If this is the meaning 
of the instruction, it can only be attrib- 
uted to the fact that it was prepared in 
the hurry of a trial, as the other instruc- 
tions given by the court announce a dif- 
ferent principle, and it is not claimed 
by counsel for appellees that such a con- 
struction would be the law. Perhaps 
we misapprehend the instruction, but it 
should be modified on another trial. 

“We must reverse this judgment in- 
dependently of objections to the instruc- 
tions, because of the admission of illegal 
evidence. The defendants were allowed 
to prove, against plaintiff's objections, 
that another house in the same neighbor- 
hood, owned and rented by the plaintiff, 
was._a disreputable house. This was pre- 
cisely one of those pieces of evidence 
which could be used with great effect be- 


fore a jury in a case of this character, 
and which was clearly inadmissible be- 
cause wholly foreign to the issue. The 
issue was whether the mill was an injury 
to this property, and no light could be 
shed upon that question by evidence in 
regard to the occupancy of another 
house in the neighborhood. 

“A good deal of evidence was also 
admitted, against the objections of plain- 
tiff, for the purpose of showing that the 
machinery of the mill was excellent, and 
that the business was properly managed. 
If the plaintiff had claimed vindictive 
damages, on the ground of gross care- 
lessness or wanton injury, this evidence 
would have been proper. But his evi- 
dence indicated no such claim, and we do 
not understand this testimony to have 
been offered by the defendants for the 
purpose of meeting such a claim, but to 
show they were not liable to damages 
at all. 

“The plaintiff did not base his claim on 

bad management by the defendants, or 
the use of imperfect machinery, but on 
the naked fact that the mill, by the 
chaff, dust, dirt and smut thrown out, 
had injured his property, by interfering 
with its comfortable occupancy. If such 
was the fact, he was entitled to dam- 
ages, without reference to the degree 
of care used in running the mill, or the 
character of the machinery. 

“The court, on another trial, should 
admit this evidence only with the ex- 
planation that it was admitted for that 
purpose, and should not admit it at all 
if vindictive damages are disclaimed. 
This evidence raised a false issue, upon 
which, in connection with the instructions 
above considered, we are inclined to 
think the jury found their verdict. The 
judgment is reversed and the cause re- 
manded.” 

In the other leading mill case on this 
subject—Green et al vs. Lake, 54 Miss. 
540—the Mississippi supreme court gives 
a view of the law on angles not touched 
upon by the Illinois court. A specially 
important phase dealt with by the Mis- 
sissippi supreme court concerns the 
right to have a mill abated as a nuisance, 
as distinguished from a mere recovery 
of damages. 

Plaintiffs alleged that defendant’s 
mill produced annoying noise and filled 
them with apprehension of danger from 
fire, thereby depriving them of the com- 
fortable enjoyment of their respective 
near-by homes. Affirming a decree of 
the trial court dismissing the suit, the 
supreme court said, among other things: 

“The gravamen of the bill is that the 
corn and flouring mill of the defendant 
Lake is a nuisance to the complainants 
and other citizens of the immediate 
neighborhood. . . . 

“Perhaps the most delicate jurisdiction 
ever exercised by a court of chancery is 
to restrain, by injunction, the use of 
property by the owner, on the allegation 
that such use will be annoying, or in- 
jurious to the property of another... . 
Certain uses of property in a crowded 
city the law would characterize as nui- 


“sances per se [inherently], and would 


abate; such as bone boiling, horse boil- 
ing establishments, swine yards, slaugh- 
ter houses, and the like, which emit 
poisonous effluvia, tainting the atmos- 
phere with offensive odors and the seeds 
of disease. Other uses of property may 
become nuisances, though the use itself 
is lawful. A corn and flouring mill is 
not per se a nuisance in a city, nor is 
a blacksmith shop, nor a foundry, nor a 
steam engine, which emits smoke, makes 
noise, and is liable to set buildings on 
fire. These and such employments are 
the necessities of modern society. . . . 

“The complainants allege that Lake 
the defendant, about five years before 
they filed their bill, erected the mill, 
and has been running it ever since, ex- 
cept at short intervals, but do not al- 
lege that they or either of them warned 
him when he commenced building that 
his mill would be dangerous or injurious 
to them and their property, nor that they 
have ever applied to him to use any ap- 
pliance on the chimney to prevent the 
escape of sparks, or suggested any pre- 
caution by which the danger from fire 
would be diminished. Since no complaint 
was made for the first five years that 
Lake held the property as lessee, it 
would be a very serious matter to him, 
when he had made further investments, 
and become the absolute owner, to be, 
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without eager 5 arrested in the further 
prosecution of his business. 

“The complainants prefer to live in a 
city from motives which induce others 
to do the same thing in numbers suf- 
ficient to constitute a city. Such a com- 
munity has its advantages and its in- 
conveniences. Of the latter are dust, 
smoke, noise and increased risk of con- 
flagration. . . . Surely it would not be 
pretended* that a flouring and corn mill 
is per se a nuisance. But the complain- 
ants allege this one to be a nuisance, be- 
cause of the circumstances detailed. 

“To abate a public nuisance, the public 
authority must move. A private action, 
either at law or in equity, will not lie, 
unless the plaintiff has sustained some 
special damage. . . . 

“But do the complainants bring their 
case within the settled rules of a court 
of chancery? If they intend by the al- 
legations recited that the establishment 
of Lake is a public-nuisance, they have 
no right of suit at law for damages, or 
equity for perpetual injunction, unless 
they sustain peculiar and special in- 
juries of the character just considered. 
But if they mean no more than to af- 
firm that the use of the property is a 
private nuisance as to themselves special- 
ly, then the principle is the same. 

“Trreparable injury lies at the founda- 
tion of relief in equity, which must be 
so great as to be incapable of compensa- 
tion in damages. . . . Equity will not 
relieve if. the injury be doubtful, even- 
tual or contingent. . . . Nor ought so 
peremptory an interdict to be laid on 
the defendant’s use of his property, if 
the evils which are said to exist may 
be obviated by proper precautions. 

“If the chimneys should be elevated 
so high as to discharge the smoke in the 
upper air, that annoyance to the com- 
plainants would be obviated. So a spark 
arrester might be placed in the chimney 
to prevent from that source the danger 
of firing the complainants’ houses. | So, 
if the boiler and furnace are not suffi- 
ciently guarded, proper structures might 
be put around them, to guard against the 
escape of fire. The noise complained of 
is not specifically analyzed in the bill. 
Whether it proceeds from the puffing 
of the engine or the rumbling of the ma- 
chinery is not stated. Whether it is 
more than is usual to such mills is not 
alleged. 

“A perpetual injunction against the 
lawful use of property in a city ought 
not to be decreed if the owner can apply 
to his steam power and machinery such 
alterations and appliances as will relieve 
them from the special and unusual an- 
noyances complained of in this case. A 
chancellor ought to be well satisfied that 
the grievance is serious and well found- 
ed, and that there is no remedy short of 
the cessation of such before he will abate 
it as a nuisance by injunction. . . . 

“If the grievances cam be removed by 
the aid of science and skill, a court of 
equity will go no further than to re- 
quire those things to be done. The legis- 
lature and the local municipal authorities 
have ample power to regulate the busi- 
ness of the city so as to produce as little 
inconvenience and annoyance to the dif- 
ferent classes of its population as pos- 
sible. Noisome and offensive trades may 
be assigned certain limits. 

“It does not appear that the authori- 
ties of Aberdeen have declared that 
Lake’s mill was improperly located, or 
that such establishments should not be 
carried on in the neighborhood where his 
is located. The merchant, mechanic, 
manufacturer, butcher, laborer and pro- 
fessional man, as well as those of wealth 
and leisure, constitute the city. They 
all have rights, and they ought to be so 
accommodated that each may enjoy his 
property and pursue his calling under 
the regulations prescribed by the authori- 
ties, without inflicting unnecessary and 
reasonably avoidable injury on others or 
their property. 

“If there should be such accumulation 
of filth about the mill as is apprehended, 
the remedy is easy and plain, when that 


evil comes.” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 





Hungary’s sugar beet crop will reach 
475,000 short tons, compared with 452,- 
000 in 1920, according to the Revista 
Azucarera from the Circulaire Hebdo- 
madaire. 
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CHICAGO, JAN. 7 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round 

f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 

Leading Minneapolis brands, % 

sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 

merchants ........ ee Sr 
Spring patents, jute eerveseocces GWG tane 
Spring straights, jute ............ 6.20@6.60 
Spring clears, jute ......... eoeee 4.25@4.75 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ....... 3.50@3.75 
City mills’ spring patents, jute... ....@7.20 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ..........- $5.90@6.10 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 5.50@5.80 
Clear, southern, jute ...........++ 4.35@4.80 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute .......$5.90@6.10 
Patent, 95 per cent ....c.secceees 5.60@5.80 
Clear, Kansas, jute ........... e 4.25 @4.75 


RYB FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl....$4.70@4.80 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 4.30@4.50 


WHEAT—Milling demand has improved. 
Local mill bought all of dark No. 1 northern 
stocks in store here, amounting to 33,000 
bus, Outside mills taking red winter and 
yellow hard. Light receipts and good de- 
mand are causing firming up of premiums. 
No export business locally, though there 
were a few inquiries. Receipts amounted to 
48 cars, compared with 83 last week, and 


lots, 


90 a year ago. Compared with May, pre- 
miums closed as follows: 

1 red 6@7c over 14h May to ic un 
2 red 5@6c over 2 dh 2@38c under 

3 red 2@4c over 8 d h 4@5c under 

4 red 1@2c over 4dah 5@6c under 

1 hard 2@38c under 1 y h 5e under 

2 hard 3@4c under 2yh 5@6%ec under 
3 hard 5@6c under 38 y h 8c under 

4 hard 7@8c under 4y h 9@10c under 
1 n 15@20c over 1 dn 25@29c over 

2 n 10@15c over 2 dn 20@25c over 

3 n 5@10c over 3 dn 10@15c over 

4 n May to 8c over 4 dn 5@8c over 

1 m May to le over 8 m 5@7c under 
2m 1@65c under 4m 7@10c under 


Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
2 908, ccoee asses 46055 oon agene @2 
3 POG. wees @t14 oceans seeee 198 @202% 
2 WG. - sexs @106% ..... @115% 182 @190 
2 hd. 105% @107% ..... @.....182 @187% 
5 Oe: cines WD iscane veces @..... 185% @190% 
SOR cover @116% 2.6... @Mivece ooee+@190 
1 By B ccces @139% vices wee oo @aeccee 
ee rer, 2 tee @138 180 @190% 
SOB coves Decoce coves @icoce 179 @186% 


CORN—Good export business from this 
market. Domestic demand not so good. 
Cash corn 4 @2c lower for the week. Re- 
ceipts totaled 1,719 cars, against 1,412 last 
week and 1,822 a year ago. The range: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 mix... 47 @48% 48%@51% 70%@75% 


2 mix... 46 @48% 48 @50% 70 @72 
3 mix... 45 @47% 47% @49% 67% @69% 
4 mix... 43% @46 45% @48% 65 @67 
5 mix... 48 @45% 45 @46%% 62 @66 
6 mix... 42% @44% 43% @46% 61 @63% 
1 yel.... 47 @49 49%@51% 74%@76 
2 yel.... 46 @49 48% @50% 72 @78 
3 yel.... 45 @47% 47 @49%* 69 @74 
4 yel.... 43% @47 45% @48% 65% @72% 
5 yel.... 42 @46 44% @47 62% @67 
6 yel.... 42% @45 44% @47 61% @65 
1 white. ....@.... ....@48% ....@70% 
2 white. 46% @48% 48 @50% 70 @72 
3 white. 45 @47 47 @49 67% @69% 
4 white. 43% @46% 46 @48% ....@.... 
5 white. 42 @45% 45% @47% ....@.... 
6 white. 42%@45% 45 @47 aie, ee 


OATS—Trade has been of good propor- 
tions. Active buying by cash houses, and 
large domestic shipping sales reported. Re- 
ceipts quite light, averaging about 80 cars 
per day. Reductions in freight rates ex- 
pected to increase shipments, The range: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 white. 40 @42 «++-@42% 47% @49 
2 white. 85 @41% 35% @42% 46%@49% 
3 white. 32% @36% 33%@37 43 @48 
4 white. 32 @35 32 @37 43 @47 
RYE—No feature in this market. Trad- 


ing restricted to a few scattered lots. Re- 
ceipts were 10 cars, same as a week ago. 
No export business. No. 2 ranged 77@84\c, 
compared with 88%@90c last week, and 
$1.57@1.61% last year. January closed at 
77%c, May at 84%c, and July at 77%c. 


BARLEY—More interest displayed, and 
situation shows more strength. Maltsters 
not able to obtain all they wanted in some 
instances, and some stuff sold as high as 
60c. No export business. The range was 
48@62c, compared with 45@62c last week, 
and 50@87c a year ago. May closed today 
at 57%c, 


CORN GOODS—Jobbers, having kept their 
stocks down to minimum amounts, are be- 
ginning to take on supplies. Prices down 
5c, except on oatmeal, which has advanced 
about 12c, and rolled oats are steady. Corn 
flour $1.37%, corn meal $1.25, cream meal 
$1.20, pearl hominy $1.30, granulated hominy 
$1.25, oatmeal $2.45, car lots, per 100 Ibs. 
Rolled oats, $2.15 per 90-lb sack. 


LINSEED MEAL—Demand less persistent 


and price $2.50 lower than last week, being 
$46.50 ton, f.0.b., Chicago. 
WEBEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 
--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbls..... 163 162 85 128 
Wheat, bus.... 117 316 86 343 
Corn, bus...... 3,342 3,824 1,131 882 
Oats, bus...... 971 1,329 743 926 
Rye, bus....... 25 78 16 115 
Barley, bus.... 97 146 46 83 





DULUTH, JAN, 7 


FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b. mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per bbl, in 98-lb cottons: 
Today Year ago 
Family patent .... $7.35@7.60 $9.00@ 9.25 
Bakers patent ...... 7.10@7.35 8.75@ 9.00 
First clear, jute .... 5.25@5.50 7.75@ 8.25 
Second clear, jute... 3.75@4.15 5.75@ 6.25 
No, 2 semolina ..... 6.10@6.35 10.00@10.25 
Durum patent ...... 5.70@5.95 9.75 @10.00 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white; $5.15; No. 2 straight, $4.75; No. 
3 dark, $3.75; No. 8 rye, $4.75; No. 8 rye, 
$4.25. 


WHEAT—tThe spring wheat market was 
practically a closed issue. No interest in 
the futures, and only an occasional sale re- 
corded in the cash. Receipts continue at a 
minimum. Better interest and trade pre- 
vailed in the durum. Receipts showed up 
larger, though shipping interests cleaned up 
market of offerings. Buyers were more anx- 
ious for choice stuff, and willing to pay up 
to get it, 

GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 


os Dark northern—————_, 
Ng 


Dec, No. 1 oO. No. 3 
$31... 126% @181% 119% @124% 111% @121% 
Jan. 

Be ..e ceces io 055%- 20000 @Diccoe svcecs 


«++ 118% @123% 111% @116% 103% @113% 
-.- 123% @128% 116% @121% 108% @118% 
«++ 124% @129% 117% @122% 109% @119% 
«+ 12356 @1285% 116 5% @121% 108% @118% 
«++ 125% @130% 118% @123% 110% @120% 
*Holiday. 

om Amber durum——_ -—Durum—, 


Aan. w 


Dec. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No, 2 
31.. 97 @105 95 @105 92 90 
Jan, 

Cer. CePeemerre) Leert eine ‘ene 
8... 91% @ 99% 89%@ 99% 86% 84% 
4... 94 @106 92 @104 89 87 
5... 945.@106% 925% @104% 885% 87% 
6.... 94% @106% 92% @104% 89% 87% 
7 96 @108 94 @106 94 89 


“*Holiday. 
Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


Spring -—Durum— 
May May July 
Bee, Bh. we cesiuvsecd 125% 95 94% 
Ee, BF cscs Soecede e008 exes ra 
Bs DB ssaeesdcevvns 117 89% 89 
SOR, © icasesecase ° 121 92 91% 
SOB, BG ccvivesscveecs 122% 925% 92% 
OOM. G cvcsdevecves - 121% 92% 92 
Me F secs vuccews o. 128% 94 93% 
*Holiday. 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 

Dec, 2 mixed 3 white No. 1 Barley 
S1.... 4 32% @32% 78% 33@55 
Jan. 

2°, pes evr! ery ouee ..@.. 
3. - 425% 30% @31% 73 33@55 
4..... 44% 31% @32% 75 33@55 
5..... 48% 31% @32% 74% 33@55 
6..... 48% 31% @32% 75 33@55 
Fuvscs 44% 325% @33 % 75% 33@55 

*Holiday. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 

Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Spring .... 106 309 30 41 156 23 
Durum .... 86 108 28 12 51 98 
Winter .... $6 6 65 ee oe os 


63 207 121 





Totals .. 192 423 123 


‘corn eoccee 438 


Ge kx tee ks 3 
x 055 74 89 851 5516 
Barley .... . 


1 1 5 " ‘ “ 

Flaxseed .. 29 32° 39 25 s° $3 
. GRAIN STOCKS 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Jan. 7, 

and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 


omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks—, -——grade——, 


1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2dkn 
1,2nor § 179 112 21 2 169 4 
3 dkn d “ 
3 nor § 147 27 14 4 54 3 
All other 
spring .. 357 299 305 6 128 10 
1,2 am da) 


1,2dur jf 181 115 359 13 12 2 
All other 

durum ..1,130 918 1,689 23 13 4 
Winter .... 35 1 1 as 1 2 
MmeR ascy -o8 95 6 44 54 11 





Totals ..2,029 1,567 2,395 92 431 36 





Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7-——Domestic——, ——Bonded——, 


1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 

COFM .coee. 2,002 eee ese oe eee eee 

re 5,356 2,583 250... eae eee 

BG sccocee 594 291 4,283  ... eee ose 

Barley .... 183 87 15 9 1 5 

Flaxseed .. 224 1,483 93 ° 1 o» 
FLAXSEED 


Weakness in wheat and coarse grain had 
a depressing effect on futures at the open- 
ing. An accumulation of selling orders over 
the holiday also made itself felt, and prices 
lost heavily. The trade apparently oversold, 
and in the endeavor to even up later, mar- 
ket hardened, with moderate reaction in 


prices. Absorption of offerings the balance 
of the week resulted in further improve- 
ment. The final quotations rested 3@3%c 


above close of Dec. 31. Crushing interests 
were after both cash and future supplies. 
Today, No. 1 spot closed 1c over January to 
4c over May; arrive, lc over January to 3c 


over May. 
“—Close———_, 
Opening Jan. 8 
Jan. 3 High Low Jan.7 1921 
Jan. ..$1.99% $2.03 $1.95% $2.03 $2.00% 
May .. 2.00% 2.04% 1.96 2.04% 2.11% 
July .. 2.01% 2.05 1.97 2.05 eocnee 


DECEMBER GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments of grain at Du- 
luth-Superior for December, 1921 and 1920, 
were as. follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


























7Receipts— -—Shipments— 

Wheat— 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Domestic 2,619 4,269 3,242 4,815 
Bonded °..... 61 79 155 20 
Totals .... 2,680 4,348 3,397 4,835 
. 1,544 rT 54 ees 

363 252 149 9 

779 1,156 713 1,290 

58 58 160 130 

2 eee eee 1 

Flaxseed .... 856 611 741 347 
Totals ..... 5,782 6,425 5,214 6,612 





KANSAS CITY, JAN, 7 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cottton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


ERE LER LURE ERE LEE ECE E Tee $6.40@6.65 
TOUMEEE ccoceccowsseqesconsteees 5.60 @5.90 
PE UE 86.G:2cceseracnceuacesen 3.75 @4.50 
ee GOO vn 6004k00-00400:060668 2.75 @3.50 


MILLFEED—Feed is fairly active, with 
demand rather spotted and prices irregular 
without much change. Quotations, per ton, 
in 100-lb sacks: bran, $20.50; brown shorts, 
$20@21; gray shorts, $21@22. 

WHEAT—The cash market was not so 
irregular and excited as futures in the period 
of the big break and recovery. There was 
fair scattering demand for the receipts, with 
some improvement in demand for shipment 
to mills. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.06@1.19, No. 2 $1.06@1.19, No. 8 $1.06@ 
1.18, No. 4 $1.01@1.16; soft wheat, No. 1 
$1.15@1.16, No. 2 $1.15@1.16, No. 3 $1.11@ 
1.12, No, 4 $1.05@1.07. 

CORN—tThere was a fair scattering de- 
mand for the moderate receipts at fairly 
even prices. The market was without fea- 


ture. Cash prices: white corn, No, 2 42%c, 
No. 3 41%c, No. 4 41c; yellow corn, No. 1 
44c, No. 2 48%c, No. 3 42% @43c, No. 4 


42%c; mixed corn, No. 1 41%c, No. 2 41%c, 
No. 3 40% @4lic, No. 4 40@40%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
o——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 





1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls.. 13,325 7,800 84,825 48,725 
‘Wheat, bus.727,650 1,729,350 767,600 1,358,100 
Corn, bus...196,500 282,500 157,500 132,500 
Oats, bus... 61,200 122,400 73,500 73,500 
Rye, bus.... 6,600 12,100 3 i.ess 15,400 
Barley, bus. 19,500 28,500 3,900 33,800 
Bran, tons.. 300 860 1,480 2,400 
Hay, tons... 3,048 6,432 588 2,760 
MILWAUKEE, JAN, 7 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in 
cotton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 
og er eee a $7.00 @7.75 
EE GRUNING 0.60008 ks0 60 ec ee ewe 6.55 @7.00 
ENG SHOR 6 cccccvoecesesswos see 4.40@5.00 
Second clear .........+.4.. ecccose 4.00@4.25 
TPO TORE, WEIR ciccccccvcvveces 4.60@5.25 
Rye flour, straight ......... éaeten 4.05 @4.60 
Ee Gs, GUE Sve eee ccc cceeseee 3.60@4.50 
pn PGT TT TCT CT ETT ET TT 6.00 @6.50 
Comm Geer, 100 106 ...cccccvcecees 1.40@1.50 
Cag WMORl, B00 TOS oc cc ccescvcvace 1.40@1.45 
COR SPU, Se TOO ous ccadcccseeos 1.35@1.40 


MILLFEED—Unchanged. Demand good, 
but not so pressing. Previous buyers push- 
ing for deliveries; supply light. Good call 
from dairy districts in East and Middle 
West. Deferred business absent. Winter 
bran maintains premium of 50c@$1_ ton. 
Standard bran, $24@25; winter bran, $25@ 
25.50; standard fine middlings, $24@25; flour 
middlings, $26@27; hominy feed, $21.50@22; 
red dog, $30@33; rye feed, $22; old process 
oil meal, $47; cottonseed meal, $42@45; 
brewers’ dried grains, $24@25; gluten feed, 
$36.65,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Advanced lie. 
last week, 11; last year, 15. Millers and 
shippers manifest greater interest in light 
offerings. Premiums firmly held. No. 1 red 
winter, 5@6c over May; No. 1 hard spring, 
14@20c over Minneapolis May price; No. 1 


Receipts, 11 cars; 


hard winter, 1@2c under May. No. 1 dark 
(Dakota) northern closed at $1.34@1.40, No. 
2 $1.27@1.34, No. 3 $1.20@1.27, No. 4 $1.16@ 
1.24, No. 5 $1.08@1.17; No. red winter 
$1.18@1.19, No. 2 $1.17@1.18, No. 3 $1.13@ 
1,15, No. 4 $1.09@1.12, No 5 $1.04@1.07; No. 
1 hard winter $1.10@1.12, No. 2 $1.09@1.10, 
No. 3 $1.07@1.08; No. 1 mixed $1.06@1.22, 
No. 2 $1.01@1.17, No. 3 99c@$1.01, No. 4 
98c@$1.10, No. 5 96c@$1.06. 

RYE—Declined 3%c. Receipts, 13 cars; 
last week, 17; last year, 55. Offerings light, 
and demand improved from millers and 
shippers. Basis steady. No. 2 ranges 54c 
under May price. No, 1 closed at 79% @80c; 
No. 2, 79%c; No. 3, 77@79c; No. 4, 72@78c. 

CORN—Closed firm to %c up. Receipts, 
296 cars; last week, 422; last year, 366. Of- 
ferings moderate; demand active, local and 
shipping. Basis steady. Spot ranges 5% @ 
5%c under May price. No. 2 white closed 
at 47% @48c, No. 3 46% @47%c; No. 2 yel- 
low 47% @48%c, No. 3 47@47%c; No. 2 
mixed 47% @48c, No. 3 46% @47\c. 

OATS—Advanced %@lc. Receipts, 152 
cars; last week, 132; last year, 153. Mod- 
erate receipts readily salable to local and 
shipping buyers. Basis steady, No. 3 white 
spot ranging 1%@4%c under May price, 
according to weight. No. 2 white closed at 
36@39c; No. 8 white, 34% @38c; No. 4 white, 
33% @36%c; sample grade, 32@35c. 

BARLEY—Advanced 1@2c. Receipts, 34 
cars; last week, 64; last year, 142. Offerings 
scant and wanted; choice especially sought. 
Basis firmer, spot ruling 1@2c over May 
price. Iowa was quoted at 50@62c, as to 
quality; Wisconsin, 50@63c; Minnesota, 50@ 
62c; Dakota, 50@62c; feed and rejected, 46 
@52ce, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7~Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbls... 20,300 15,150 16,640 18,860 
Wheat, bus.. 14,850 18,900 13,750 8,155 
Corn, bus.... 426,075 522,975 544,250 296,920 
Oats, bus.... 323,595 309,200 142,275 141,975 
Barley, bus.. 652,530 208,575 57,690 14,510 
Rye, bus..... 15,290 70,310 19,630 45,300 
Feed, tons... 420 390 7,633 3,521 





BUFFALO, JAN, 7 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 
carloads: Spring 
MOOG MACON GOTERE 6460 6cccciccccce $7.50 @7.75 
STE OROEE cecesccsccceeceseue 6.90 @7.00 
EE ET 6 606 05 5.64000 060604 b92 *, 4.25@4.50 
OND ROOD vbaccseéeccesdeeeese 3.00 @3.50 
es, SD MEMO: 5.0 b0 scr dececaeers -@5.50 
Ses UENENE 5.56 ce ececenewewennre - @5.00 

Sacked 
BE BO  vckceceediess eves $.....@26.50 
Standard middlings, per ton....*..... 50 
ME WE cdanecncsecusencetas 
Oe WRRNID o-4.00-4.0:0 00-00 Bees 


Red dog, per ton 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs bn , 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton -.00 @ 26.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .00 @ 26.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ... .....@26.50 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... o eee » @ 40.55 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... 45.50@46.00 
ee SE, OP OOD. svi scenevacces 46.00 @ 46.50 
Rolled oats, 90-lb, sacked ...... eee @ 2.45 









Reground oat hulls, sacked..... .@ 13.00 
PE Be. Gy BOO FOE acecwesescese cvccovle a 60 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ............ oooee @ 1.90 

WHEAT—Good inquiry for soft winter, 


but at lower prices thaf& sellers would ac- 
cept, 

CORN—Heavy receipts early in the week 
broke the prices about 1%c, which was 
mostly recovered later. The demand, how- 
ever, at the advance was light, buyers being 
supplied and offerings fair. Closing dull, 
except for a few cars of low moisture test 
yellow. No. 1 and No. 2 yellow, 59c; No. 3 
yellow, 57%c; No. 4 yellow, 55%c; No. 5 
yellow, 54%c,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Receipts light. After a decline 
early in the week, the market steadily ad- 


vanced, closing at last week’s prices and 
strong. No. 2 white, 44c; No. 3 white, 42c; 


No, 4 white, 40c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Inquiry for malting continues 
very light, and there were few track re- 
ceipts, for which there was a good demand. 
Malting was quoted at 65@70c, and feed at 





55@60c, on track, through billed. Malting 
60@65c, and feed 52@56c, in store. 
RYE—Quiet and easy. No. 2, in store, 
closed at 89%c. 
ST. LOUIS, JAN. 7 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
i. POPP TU TSE TOL TET TE $6.75 @7.05 
NE 6 cscs by basicau beeddeatees 6.25 @6.60 
ee 4.00 @4.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
(a, Ee TErerey Ter reer 6.15@6.40 
PONE cccceccccscecseescccoces 5.25 @5.50 
Ee MD crécbhovneevtavdisxerks 3.85@4.40 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
WER 6 tradeds.oveend aes bes Cree 6.05 @6.25 
SEE 69004 6600.60003d003 08 Btu 5.40@5.60 
a rrr rer. 3.75 @4.25 


MILLFEED—Demand has slackened con- 
siderably in the past two weeks, and the 
market is dull and easier, with very little 
business passing. Quotations, per ton, in 
100-lb sacks: hard winter bran, $23.50@24; 
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soft winter bran, $24@24.50; gray shorts, 
$26 @ 25.50. 

WHEAT—Fair demand for sound milling 
gtades of soft wheat. Receipts light, and 
mostly of ordinary quality. Hard wheat met 
limited demand, Receipts, 163 cars, against 
145 last week. Cash prices: No. 2 red, $1.18 
@1.23; No. 3 red, $1.16@1.20; No, 4 red, 
$1.16@1.17; No. 2 hard, $1.12; No. 3 hard, 
$1.09; No. 4 hard, $1.05. 

CORN—There was a slightly firmer tone 
to the market the latter part of the week, 
due to the broadening demand for American 
corn for shipments abroad and a shrinkage 
in public offerings. Receipts, 388 cars, 
against 259. Cash prices: No, 1 corn, 47@ 
48c; No. 2 corn, 47c; No. 3 corn, 47¢c; No. 1 
yellow, 48@49c; No, 2 yellow, 47@48c; No. 1 
white, 47@48c; No. 3 white, 47c. 

OATS—In fair demand, and prices showed 
a slight advance. Receipts, 124 cars, against 
84. Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 40c; No. 3 
oats, 37@38c. 

WEDPK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7~Receipts—, Cae sent 

1922 1921 922 1921 

Flour, bbis.. 77,860 46,970 16, 410 66,640 
Wheat, bus. 330,600 1,137,746 250,200 680,880 
Corn, bus... 569,400 613,600 360,890 193,530 
Oats, bus... 316,000 392,000 266,440 269,030 
Rye, bus.... 1,100 6,600 BETO ccvce 
Barley, bus. 17,600 12,800 6,070 12,140 





TOLEDO, JAN. 7 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b., mill, $5.75@5.85; spring, $6.75@ 
6.90; Kansas, $6.40. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $28.00 @29.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ..... 29.00 @ 29.50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 29.00@31.20 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ........ «eee © @46.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@ 6.50 


WHEAT—Receipts, 23 cars, 12 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 62 cars, 20 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 21 cars, 13 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts— a aa 
1922 1921 922 1921 


Wheat, bus.. 32,200 32,200 24, 350 25,160 
Corn, bus... 77,500 101,250 22,230 29,007 
Oats, bus.... 43,050 73,800 3,400 46,026 





PHILADELPHIA, JAN, 7 
FLOUR—Receipts, 4,900 bbls, and 9,509,- 
397 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 210 sacks to 
Reval, 600 to Rotterdam, 1,800 to Amster- 
dam, 500 to Dundee, 500 to London and 400 


to Leith. Quotations, per 196 Ibs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: 

Spring first patent’ .............. $7.00 @7.50 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.50 @6.85 
Spring first clear .........0eee0e8 4.560@5.00 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.75 @7.00 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.25 @6.50 
Soft winter straight ..........++. 5.25 @5.85 


RYB FLOUR—Quiet and easier, with mod- 
erate but ample offerings. We quote on a 
basis of $5.50@6 bbl in sacks, according 
to quality. . 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—In small supply, 
and quiet at $3.10@3.60 per 98-lb sack. 

WHEAT—Market alternately higher and 
lower, closing steady at a net decline of 
2c. Receipts, 1,225,826 bus; exports, 1,036,- 


919; stock, 2,673,620. Quotations, car lots, 
in export elevator: 

No. 3 red winter ......cccccccces $1.15 @1.20 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 1.09@1.14 


Other grades are quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 


2; No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 6 
wheat, llc under No. 2. Sample according 
to quality. 


MILLFEED—Supplies small and values 
generally well sustained, with a moderate 
demand, Quotations, car lots, per ton: 


EE NUE, @ wee ve Geet 0 occ C¥ee $31.00 @32.50 
Soft winter bran ..........-.++ 32.00 @33.00 
Standard middlings ............ 30.50 @31.60 
Flour middlings ...........-+..+. 32.00 @34.00 
MOE GOD oc cc crccccscevrccsecds 37.00@38.00 


CORN—Market for export deliveries quiet 
and 1%c lower, while loca) car lots declined 
le. Receipts, 138,032 bus; exports, 184,283; 
stock, 175,565. Quotations: car lots, in ex- 
port elevator, No, 2 60@6ic, No. 3 58@59c, 
No. 4 55@56c; car lots for local trade, No. 
2 yellow 62% @68%c, No. 3 yellow 59%@ 
60 %c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet, and prices fa- 
vored ‘buyers. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $1.45 
Yellow table meal, fancy ............ 1.45 


OATS—tTrade sliow, and market without 
net change. Offerings moderate but ample. 
Receipts, 59,733 bus; stock, 200,026. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 white, 46@46%c; No. 3 white, 
44% @45c. 

OATMEAL—Quiet at former rates. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $4.75; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb 
sacks, $4.90; patent cut, per two 100-lb 
sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $4. 





BOSTON, JAN. 7 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short...... $8.25 @8.50 
Spring patents, standard ......... 7.25@8.10 
Spring first clears ............... 5.00 @5.50 
Hard winter patents ............. 6.25 @7.25 
Soft winter patents .............. 6.25 @7.00 
Soft winter straights ............ 6.00 @6.25 
Soft winter. clears ............68, 5.50@5.75 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 5.25@5.50 


MILLFEED—Demand fair, with market 
firmly held. Spring bran, $31 for standard 
and $31.50@32 for pure; winter bran, $32@ 
33; middlings, $32@38; mixed feed, $32@36; 
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red dog, $38; gluten feed, $43.80; hominy 
feed, $29.50; stock feed, $31; oat hulls, re- 
ground, $15.50; cottonseed meal, $45 @50.50; 
linseed meal, $51.50,—all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Demand slow, with market 
easy and tending lower. Granulated yellow, 
$1.65; bolted yellow, $1.60; feeding, $1.35; 
cracked corn, $1.35,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—A good demand, with the 
market steady at $2.65 for rolled and $2.91 
for cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEBK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
-~Receipts— a 


1922 1921 922 1921 
Flour, -bbis...: 23,780 18,4856 ..... «weoee 
Wheat, bus...129,000 ..... 758,027 242,209 
Corn, bus..... 2,320 S.BS8B. csece 1,418 
Oats, bus..... 111,290 35,600 72,395 15,087 
Rye, bus...... 1,180 18,305 ..... 217,149 
Barley, bus... 24,960 dedéa = boven, , eaves 
Millfeed, tons. 20 iY Ee e0d . een es 
Corn meal, bbis 250 BOO -cescc ecses 
Oatmeal, cases. 5,075 See i ccedt)  petes 
Oatmeal, sacks. 2,450 OF eves. ccvces 


Exports from the port of Boston during 
the week ending Jan. 7: to Liverpool, 100,- 
675 bus wheat, 60,087 bus oats, 24,961 bus 
barley; to Antwerp, 30,000 bus oats; to 
Copenhagen, 2,200 sacks flour. 


NEW YORK, JAN. 7 

FLOUR—Still quiet; business limited 
principally to car lots for immediate re- 
quirements. Uncertain conditions in wheat 
market keeping larger buyers out. Stocks 
lighter, particularly as to clears, large quan- 
tities of which have been purchased during 
the past 10 days. Quotations: spring first 
patent, $7.75@8.75; standard patent, $6.50@ 
7; first clear, $4.25@5; soft winter straights, 
$5.50@5.75; hard winter straights, $6.15@ 
6.60; first clears, $4.25@5; rye, $5.25 @5.75,— 
all in jute. Receipts, 185,688 bbls. 

WHEAT—Feverish and uncertain, with 
limited sales, both domestic and export, Ar- 
gentina and Australia having considerable 
effect on price situation. Quotations: No. 2 
red, c.if., $1.21; No. 2 hard winter, $1.20; 
No. 1 northern Manitoba, $1.26; No. 2 mixed 
durum, $1.10. Receipts, 1,408,400 bus, 

CORN—Steady. Fluctuations narrow, gen- 
eral business dull. Purchase of five cargoes 
for Russian relief had no appreciable effect 
on market. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 65%c; 
No, 2 mixed, 65%c; No. 2 white, 66%c. 
Receipts, 560,000 bus, 

OATS—In sympathy with corn and wheat, 
were dull; very little change in prices. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 white, 47%c; No. 3 white, 
45%c; No. 4 white, 43%c. Receipts, 116,- 
000 bus. 








BALTIMORE, JAN. 7 
FLOUR—C losing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring first patent .............- $7.00@7.25 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.50 @6.75 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.75 @7.00 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.25@6.50 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.00@6.25 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5.00@5.26 
PPO MORE, WHEE fics veecctcucccece 5.10@5.50 
Rye flour, standard ............- 4.25 @ 4.65 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ............. $8.50 
City mills’ blended patent ............. 8.50 
City mills’ winter patent ......:...... 7.25 
City mills’ winter straight ............ 6.60 


MILLFEED—Nominally unchanged and 
inactive. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $29.50@30.50; soft winter 
bran, $31@32; standard middlings, $30@31; 
flour middlings, $32@33; red dog, $37@38; 
city mills’ midalings, $30@ 31. 

WHEAT—Declined 1@1%c; demand good, 
movement light. Receipts, 138,734 bus; ex- 
ports, 463,548; stock, 2,491,176. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red winter, $1.19%; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.16; range of southern for 
the week, 99c@$1.13%. 

CORN—Gained %c; movement and de-~ 
mand large. Receipts, 849,314 bus; exports, 
1,207,797; stock, 1,242,521. Closing prices: 
domestic No. 2 yellow or better, track, 62c 
asked; No. 3 spot, 59%c; No. 4 spot, 57%c; 
range of new southern for week, 57% @63c; 
new near-by yellow cob, bbl, $2.80. 

OATS—Easier; demand and movement 
small. Receipts, 33,630 bus; stock, 190,223. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 45@ 
45%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 42% @43%c, 
as to weight. 

RYE—Lost 2%c; movement good, demand 
fair. Receipts, 522,863 bus; exports, 137,142; 
stock, 2,762,470. Closing price of No. 2 west- 
ern for export, 89%c. 





MINNEAPOLIS, JAN, 10 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


Jan. 10 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
GEE ca sccscvices $7.15 @7.55 $10.00@10.10 
Standard patent .... 6.75@7.05 9.60@ 9.85 
Second patent ...... 6.35@6.65 9.30@ 9.60 
*First clear, jute ... 4.00@4.20 6.50@ 7.00 
*Second clear, jute.. 3.00@3.60 4.90@ 5.00 


*140-1b jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (Jan, 10), in 
jute, were: 


an. 10 Year ago 
Medium semolina.. $8 rt oy 65 $9.90@10.00 
Durum flour ........ 5 @4.55 8.50@ 9.00 - 


GUE cSawecscesycces Steers 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Jan. 10), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


-@ 6.00 


Jan. 10 Year ago 
ROOM «vie ov sine caves $21.00@22.00 $26.00@26.50 
Stand. middlings.. 20.50@22.00 23.50@24.00 
Flour middlings... 23.00@25.00 28.50@32.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 26.00@29.00 35,00@37.00 








CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b.; Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........$19.50@19.76 
No, 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 20.00@20.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 20.50@20.75 
No. 8 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 21.00@21.26 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks. 19.00@21.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 1.90@ 1.95 
Corn meal, yellowf ..........+- + 1.86@ 1.90 
Rye flour, white® ...........00++ 4.90@ 5.00 
Rye flour, pure dark® ......... - 8.40@ 3.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 6.20@ 6.30 
Graham, standard, bbit ....... t 
2.15 


Rete GOtse® 2.2 ccccvcsvceeseccs + @ 

Mill screenings, light, per ton.. ....@ 4.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. ....@ 

Elevator screenings, common, ton 3.00@ 4.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning. . 4.00@ 56.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. - 8,00@11.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10.00@14.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... .00@ 7.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 7.00@10.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 4.00@ 6.00 


Linseed oil meal* ..... Sovececce 43.00 @ 43.50 


*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. ‘¢Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sac 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1922 1921 1920 1919 
eoeeee 242,775 386,280 244,965 
194,000 231,965 430,390 297,265 

1921 1920 1919 1918 
Dec, 31... 202,160 236,880 432,030 309,270 
Dec, 24... 206,140 248,690 335,280 235,755 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1922 1921 1920 1919 


Jan. 14... 
Jan, 7... 


Jan. 14... reese 1,070 2,780: 2060. 
Tan. Tivse cecvee 8,570 1,615 67,840 

1921 1920 1919 1918 
Dec. 81... seeece 3,315 5,110 118,700 
Dec. 34... «se- . 1,070 7,950 106,025 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 = 1920 
Dec. 8. .63 70,315 183,776 222,747 
Dec. 10. 63 70,315 174,325 199,204 358 1, 061 


Dec, 17. 63 70,315 181,230 202,885 eee 
Dec, 24. 63 70,315 180,790 155,510 see 
Dec. 31. 63 70,315 - ag “7 660 ese eee 

921 1922 1921 
Jan. 7.. 53 56,830 115, 380 150, 095 eee eee 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No, 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
May and July wheat at Minneapolis, per 
bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Jan. 4 ...... $1.25% @1.30% $1.23% @1.28% 
Sam. 6 veces 1.27% @1.31% 1.25% @1.29% 
JOM. 6 veecee 1.27% @1.31% 1.254% @1.29% 
SOM. FT ceccce 1.29% @1.33% ° 1.27% @1.31% 
SOM, 8 cccccs 1.28% @1.82% 1.25% @1.29% 
Jan. 10 ...... 1.25% @1.29% 1.23% @1.27% 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
Tam, © iceces $1.23% @1.27% $1.20% @1.23% 
Jan. 6G ccvcee 1.25% @1.28% 1.22% @1.24% 
Jam, 6 .cccee 1.25% @1.28% 1.22%@1.24% 
JOM, FT cccces 1.27% @1.30% 1.24% @1.26% 
SOM, © covers 1.25% @1.294 1.22% @1.25% 
Tan. 10 ..csce 1.22% @1.26% 1.19% @1.22% 
Jan, ay July Jan. May July 
Bo ccees $11 18% $1.138% 7..... $1.20% $1. 15% 
Buccecs 1.19% 1.14% 9..... 1.18% 1.14% 
Giscees 1.18% 1.13% 10..... 1.15% 1.11% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

Jan. Corn Oats Rye Barley 

+ «eee @38 28% @29% 70% @71 38 @48 
39 @39% 29% @30% 72% @73% 38@49 
39 @39% 304% @31 72% @73% 38@50 
39% @40% 30% @31 72% @73% 38@50 
40% @40% 31% @32% 735% @74% 39@50 
40% @41 31% @32% 73% @74 39@50 


WEDPK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


SCAMMER w 


Saturday were: Jan, 8 

Jan.7 Dec. 31 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 940,310 934,900 1,839,500 
Flour, bbis ...... 17,399 22,807 21,680 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,246 784 1,105 
Corn, bus ....... 464,830 337,960 494,570 
Oats, bus ....... 366,700 358,900 634,600 
Barley, bus - 95,200 65,770 247,950 
Rye, bus ........ 38,880 39,900 133,280 
Flaxseed, bus ... 38,150 34,800 80,400 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
J 


ending Saturday were: an, 8 
Jan.7 Dec. 31 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 322,340 250,200 1,071,340 
Flour, bbls ..... - 216,916 209,324 299,278 
Millstuff, tons ... 8,901 8,870 12,531 
Corn, bus ....... 179,550 454,400 
Oats, bus ....... 360,640 373,240 
Barley, bus ..... 83,600 440,820 





15,840 193,700 
43, 200 8,850 1,290 


Rye, bus ... ee 
Flaxseed, bus ee 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Jan. 8 Jan. 10 
Jan. 7 Dec. 31 1921 1920 














No. 1 dark ..... 1,546 1,615 1,472 496 
No, 1 northern... 123 119 44 69 
No. 2 northern.. 315 318 16 7 
Others ......... 7,562 6,358 5,878 8,040 

Totals ........ 8.446 8,410 7,409 8,612 
_ fo ae She Oe bios s tuee 
hares 475 TP ae 
Be SOF. ees Re NS ook 5. eden oc 
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COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Jan. 8 oe 10 Jan. 11 


Jan. 7 7m 31 1921 920 1919 
Corn ... 724 62 430 eth 34 
Oats ..22,335 22, 313 7,841 8,498 878 
Barley ..1,064 1,185 1,425 877 1,896 
Rye ....1,226 1,210 77 6,015 3,612 


Flaxseed, 318 395 §=61,172 33 78 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


7-—Mpls—— om Duluth—_, 
Track Toarr. Track Jan. May 


Jan. 3....$1.96% 1.95% 1.97% 1.95% 1.96 
Jan, 4.. 2.01% 2.01% 2.01% 1.99 2.00 
Jan. 5.. 2.01% 2.01% 2.01% 1.98% 1.99% 
Jan. 6.. 2.02% 2.02% 2.02% 1.99% 2.00% 
Jan. 7... 2.06% 2.05% 2.06% 2.03 2.04% 
Jan. 9. 2.06% 2.06% 2.06% 2.04% 2.06% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7—Receipts——, -——In store——_, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Minneapolis. 38 80 51 318 1,172 33 
Duluth...... 29 32 39 224 1,484 93 

Totals..... 67 112 90 542 2,656 126 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to Jan. 
7, 1922, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7-—Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 

















Minneapolis ... 2,469 3,702 710 381 
Duluth ........ 2,212 2,751 2,739 1,992 
Totals ...... 4,681 6,453 3,449 2,373 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Jan. 6, in bushels (000’s omitted): 




















Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
©. Fi Bie ae vescece 1,351 157 180 
Consolidated .... 1,384 72 11 "35 
CNG nvaesence 944 122 40 eee 
Grain Growers .. 1,048 429 170 és 
Fort William ... 404 140 70 86 
2 eee 2,547 820 198 108 
North Western .. 413 189 62 eee 
Port Arthur ..... 2,927 523 328 45 
Can. Gov't ...... 471 472 99 230 
Sask. Co-op; ..... 3,444 284 50 46 
Private elevators. 7,908 1,510 311 115 

seers 22,841 4,717 1,518 665 
Year ago ........ 18,141 5,993 1,540 1,088 
Receipts ........ 3,279 809 183 41 
Rail shipments... 1,243 519 49 oes 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... fe So Se Ae 4 
No. 1 northern..3,470 No. 2C. W. 661 
No, 2 northern..2,912 No. 3 C..W.. 892 
No. 3 northern..4,340 Ex. 1 feed -- 180 
ere eeavece eee Ss Ee aaa 270 
BPO BD weccvccses a? Bi ness ote ce 172 
Be, © sc ccmevase 100 Special bin ..... 225 
POE secdecveses eae 802 
| er SE WORMED 002 ce 8:6 1,510 
WUeter .ccccccce 1 
Special bin ..... 40 Wesel os. cndvess 4,717 
OCROMD .ccecceess 2,188 
PREVAEO cecccscs 7,908 

Foetal ..ccovs 22,841 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


r—Mpis— -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 


Jan, 4. 74 «245 15 161 442 393 
Jan, 5. 144 140 . 23 70 132 391 
Jan. 6. 80 238 31 46 221 378 
Jan, 7. 144 248 6 51 366 565 
Jan. 9. 265 434 °17 51 290 601 


Jan. 10 apt 161 177 26 79. 636 1,066 











Totals 868 1,482 118 458 2,087 3,394 





France—Crops 
Grain crops of France, as reported by the 
French Ministry of Agriculture, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Buckwheat Corn 

1921... 322,767 37,804 i 0ée nibens 
1920... 236,929 38,699 16,668 16,793 
1919... 182,442 23,626 12,491 9,976 
1918... 225,736 27,475 10,296 9,760 
1917... 134,575 37,265 17,495 14,902 
1916... 204,908 38,268 12,682 16,635 
1915... 222,776 31,787 21,337 17,104 
1914... 282,689 44,818 24,453 22,530 
1913... 319,370 47,939 26,016 21,380 
1912... 334,333 50,587 22,996 23,734 
1911... 322,339 49,863 9,922 16,860 
Oats Rye Flaxseed Millet 

1921... 245,206 erry aa ee 
1920... 299,643 34,098 445 562 
1919... 168,303 28,736 347 394 
1918... 176,504 28,935 188 350 
1917... 214,259 24,650 158 500 
1916... 277,117 33,351 131 606 
1915... 238,551 33,148 161 762 
1914... 318,333 43,884 336 539 
1913... 357,049 50,055 740 733 
1912... 355,089 48,746 576 608 
1911... 349,247 46,749 496 492 


ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 


Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 
-» 13,170 1,653 813 8,298 2,160 
1920.. 12,586 1,641 829 8,278 2,148 
1919.. 11,515 “1,194 736 7,055 1,907 
1918.. 10,993 1,371 754 6,721 1,745 
1917.. 10,357 
1916.. 12,429 1,538 882 7,777 2,148 
1915.. 11,093 1,575 935 8,062 2,308 
1914.. 14,975 1,780 1,128 8,873 2,614 
1913... 16,166 1,878 1,133 9,833 2,905 
16,238 1,877 1,177 9,839 2,969 
1911.. 15,897 1,907 1,049 9,863 2,902 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


1921 MILLING NECROLOGY 


In connection with the review of the 
milling industry in 1921, published else- 
where in this issue, the following list has 
been compiled giving the names of mill- 
ers and others more or less prominently 
connected with the trade who died dur- 
ing the year just ended: 

Albert, Fanning P., flour dealer, New 
York City, Nov. 17, age 84. 

Anderson, Charles E., grain merchant, 
Minneapolis, June 19, age 54. 

Barnum, William L., former secretary 
of the Millers’ National Insurance Co., 
Chicago, May 28, age 91. 

Barker, Arthur, London correspondent 
of The Northwestern Miller, May 9, 
age 67. 

Bemis, Judson M., founder and former 
president of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
Boston, April 6, age 88. 

Blake, E. Nelson, former president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, Dec. 16, 
age 92. 

Brackett, George A., former president 
of the first millers’ association in the 
Northwest, Minneapolis, May 17, age 


85. 

Buchanan, Zachariah C., New England 
representative of the David Stott 
Flour Mills, Inc., July 12, age 48. 

Burnap, E. B., vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Arkell & Smiths, bag 
manufacturers, Canajoharie, N. Y., 
Jan. 16, 

Cain, Douglas M., feed dealer, Kansas 
City, Mo., March 9. 

Cameron, Sir Douglas, president of the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Nov. 27, age 67. 

Carlisle, David, former grain dealer, St. 
Louis, Mo., June 29, age 81. 

Carter, James B., feed » ol Chicago, 
March 23, age 72. 

Case, Albert H., former treasurer of the 
Van Vechten Milling Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., Aug. 5, age 52. 

Challen, Charles H., Chicago manager of 
The Northwestern Miller, June 3, 


age 52. 

Charlés, Edgar A., purchasing agent of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, April 28, age 66. 

Constans, O. A., Chicago freight traffic 
manager of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, March 8. 

Crampton, George W., 
Boston, Mass., March 25. 

Crosby, C. R., head of E. Crosby & Co., 
flour and grain, Brattleboro, Vt., May 
7, age 54. 

Culbert, William E., president: of the 
Culbert Milling Co., Minneapolis, July 
24, age 45. 

Daggett, George H., grain dealer, Min- 
neapolis, Oct..30, age 69. 
Dahnke, George, president Dahnke- 
Walker Milling Co., Union City, Tenn., 

April 13, age 56. 

Davidson, Charles R., Miller-Davidson 
Flour Co., St. Louis, Feb. 14, age 44. 
Delavan, Stuart C., flour dealer, New 

York, March 15, age 51. , 

Dempster, A. R., Dempster Mill Mfg. 
Co., Beatrice, Neb., Jan. 28. 

Detwiler, Edwin A. L., Philadelphia 
salesman for Samuel Knighton & Son, 
Oct. 20. 

Dingman, George L., salesman for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Aug. 14, age 67. 

Edris, Walter P., pioneer miller, Spo- 
kane, Wash., Jan. 20. 

Elwood, Robert D., grain dealer, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Dec. 27, age 85. 

Foster, John F., Minneapolis representa- 
tive of the Union Special Machine Co., 
July 23, age 50. 

Gabel, H. G., president of the Keystone 
Milling Co., Larned, Kansas, Nov. 14, 
age 76. 

Gannett, Samuel, flour and grain dealer, 
Milton, Mass., July 14, age 85. 

Geggie, James C., with. E. S. Woodworth 
& Co., grain, Minneapolis, March 6, 
age 49. . 

Gerard, John J., head miller with the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Buffalo, March 
25, age 71. 

Grafft, Charles W., vice president of the 
Brooks Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 
Sept. 2, age 45. 

Grieve, William, head miller of the 
Goshen (Ind.) Milling Co., Oct. 11, 
age 61. 

Grimes, Gordon, feed dealer, Minnea 
lis, July 13, age 33. eo 


grain dealer, 


' Howlett, Edward C., grain 


Haight, Jay A., Syracuse representative 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., July 
26, age 43. 

Haines, Adelbert S., first secretary of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
Oct. 13. 

Haulman, Reymer D., Wolf Co., Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., April 16, age 59. 

Hazelhurst, Samuel, grain dealer, Mil- 
waukee, Aug. 12. 

Hoffman, Christian, founder of the 
Hoffman mills of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Enterprise, Kansas, Feb. 
26, age 95. 

Holdridge, T. J., Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., May 15. 

Holmes, Frank E., former manager of 
the W. D. Washburn milling interests, 
Minneapolis, Oct. 26, age 59. 

Howard, B. Frank, editor Chicago Daily 
Trade Bulletin, Dec. 15, age 83. 

ealer, Bos- 
ton, Mass., July 19, age 74. 

Iten, John J., president of the Iten Bis- 
cuit Co., Los Angeles, Cal., Feb. 12, 
age 59. 

Jenckes, Ray G., former manager of 
the Terre Haute, Ind., plant of the 
American Hominy Co., Oct. 28, age 74. 

Jones, John A., manager of the J. A. 
O. L. Jones Mill & Elevator Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Jan. 17, age 68. 

Jones, O. L., head of the J. A. & O. L. 
Jones Mill & Elevator Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., Oct. 4, age 50. 

Karcher, Jacob, Jr., traffic manager of 
the North Atlantic & Western Steam- 
ship Co., Boston, Mass., May 15, age 


58. 

King, Frank I., head of C. A. King & 
Co., grain, Toledo, Ohio, Jan. 29, age 
61 


Kosmack, Max, flour importer, Glasgow, 
Scotland, Aug. 17, age 72. 

Krehbiel, Daniel R., secretary of the 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., 
Dec. 30, age 54. 

Larabee, Frank S., president of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, Mo., June 8, age 57. 

Legg, James C., John C. Legg & Co., 

our and grain, Boston, Mass., Feb. 
1, age 45. 

Lewis, George H., vice president of the 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., 
March 25, age 56. 

Lingeman, John F., Brownsburg (Ind.) 
Milling Co., Oct. 19, age 67. 

Little, Henry L., former manager of the 
Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, Nov. 2, age 64. 

Loew, Jacob, president of the Capitol 
Milling Co., Los Angeles, Cal., April 
20, age 75. 

Long, Louis J.. Kansas City manager of 
the Chase Bag Co., Aug. 14, age 56. 
Lougee, C. D., pioneer Minneapolis mill- 

er, Oct. 26, age 89. 

Loughry, Joseph E., former president 
of Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co., 
Monticello, Ind., April 8, age 78. 

Lyon, Hiram R., vice president of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
March 12, age 65. 

McDonald, David A., Boston, Mass., for- 
mer miller of Batavia, N. Y., July 19. 

McDonald, Donald A., president of Mc- 
Donald & Wyman Co., grain, Minne- 
apolis, Jan. 25, age 57. 

McNally, John V., manager of the New 
Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills, Aug. 
23, age 55. 

McSwigan, James A., manager of the 
Rocky Mountain Grain Co., Denver, 
Colo., May 2, age 44, 

Macauley, Matthew, president of the 

\ Macauley-Fien Milling Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., Nov. 14, age 65. 

MacFadyen, Archibald, veteran door- 
keeper of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce, Oct. 8, age 82. 

Malott, Volney T., Indianapolis (Ind.) 
Elevator Co., June 14, age 82. 

Mann, Franklin P., president of the 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Bag Co., June 2, 
age 60. 

Mapes, Emery, president of the Cream 
of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Oct. 10, 
age 68. - 

Martin, E. B., former manager of the 
Bozeman (Mont.) Milling Co., March 
3, age 76. 

Mason, William E., congressman from 
Illinois, introducer of the mixed flour 
resolution in 1898, June 16. 


Matson, Richard, manager of the White- 
hall (Wis.) Flour Mills, March 20, 


age 53. 
Meeker, Luther S., Sr., Minneapolis, 
northwestern representative -of the 


Richmond Mfg. Co., Feb. 7, age 79. 

Mering, Barclay G., engineer of the 
American Hominy Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., Feb. 21, age 56. 

Mitchell, Wallace J., head miller of the 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, 
Wis., Aug. 23, age 60. 

Moore, Orval C., Buffalo manager of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. Feb. 8, 


age 44, 

Mueller, C. F., Jr., C. F. Mueller Co., 
macaroni, Jersey City, N. J., Dec. 13. 

Mueller, Joseph E., secretary of the New 
York State Association of Master 
Bakers, Sept. 3, age 33. 

Neal, Charles T., grain dealer, Kansas 
City, Mo., Nov. 9, age 63. 

‘ Nichols, J. H., founder of Nichols Flour 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa, Jan. 10, age 75. 

Nicholson, John, formerly Indianapolis 
representative of The Northwestern 
Miller, Nov. 24, age 60. 

Nordyke, Addison H., former president 
of the Nordyke & Marmon Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Dec. 25, age 83. 

Piazzek, Joseph M., grain dealer, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Jan. 20. 

¢Pierce, Charles B., former vice presi- 
dent of the Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain, 
and general manager of the Star & 
Crescent Milling Co., Chicago, Jan. 25, 


age 60. 

Phillips, A. W., Milwaukee representa- 
tive of Sprout, Waldron & Co., Aug. 
9, age 59. 

Plumb, Charles L., flour dealer, New 
York, Oct. 15, age 71. 
Potter, Arthur D., grain dealer, Green- 

field, Mass., June 10, age 60. 

Puffer, Herbert M., secretary and treas- 
urer of the Puffer-Hubbard Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis, Sept. 24, age 62. 

Ramsey, W. A., owner of the Minnesota 
Linseed Oil Co., Minneapolis, Sept. 1, 
age 66. 

Reed, E. E., Missouri salesman for the 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Feb. 26. 

Rice, Duane H., millers’ agent, Balti- 
more, Md., Oct. 8, age 77. 

Rogers, Henry W., grain dealer, Chica- 
go, Jan. 27, age 89. 

Ross, Donald W., president of the 
Mount Royal Milling & Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Dec. 5, age 73. 

Rumsey, Israel P., grain dealer, Chicago, 
April 22, age 85. 

Schroeder, George A., traffic manager of 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, 
Nov. 28, age 60. 

Seligmann, Albert, flour dealer, New 
York, Dec. 23, age 72. 

Shaw, Hedley, vice president of the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co, Ltd. To- 
ronto, Ont., Nov. 29, age 57. 

Simmons, Chester, vice president of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, Feb. 
26, age 70. 

Smith, B. Howard, president of the 
Consumers’ Bread Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., July 7, age 73. 

Smith, George T., inventor of the mid- 
dlings purifier, at Waukegan, IIl., Jan. 
17, age 79. 

Smith, Jesse H., grain dealer, Milwau- 
kee, Jan. 4, age 54. 

Smith, Paul W., credit manager of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Feb. 25, age 44. 

Snider, E. W. B., miller, Kitchener, Ont., 
Oct. 15, age 80. 

Snyder, Benjamin F., Hadley Milling 
Co., Olathe, Kansas, Oct. 5. 

Stair, John E., grain dealer, Minneapo- 
lis, April 15, age 57. 

Stebbins, H. C., president of the Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., April 28, 


age 57. 

Stevens, N. H., former president of the 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Chat- 
ham, Ont., Dec. 15, age 80. 

Stevens, William C., president of the 
Michigan Milling Co. Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Aug. 20, age 74. 

Suckow, Herman W., miller, 
Wis., July 10, age 38. 

Taylor, Albert K., president of the Tay- 
lor & Bournique Co., grain, Milwau- 


Barton, 


kee, July 14, age 58. : 
Teeters, Jacob, North Bend (Neb.) Mill- 
ing Co., March 8, age 76. . 


Thomas, Albert V., Thomas & Clark, 
cracker manufacturers, Peoria, IIL, 
Sept. 24. 

Thompson, F. C., ocean freight broker, 
Toronto, Ont., July 11. 
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Thomson, Alexander D., president of A. 
D. Thomson & Co., grain, Duluth, 
Minn., Feb. 7. 

Tilton, J. A., St. John, N. B., agent of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Oct. 17. 

Trimble, John, superintendent of the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Co. mill, New 
York, Dec. 12, age 66. 

Tubbs, Charles R., grain dealer, Minne- 
apolis, March 4. 

Upham, Charles C., flour dealer, Boston, 
Mass., Aug. 13, age 70. 

Valier, Robert C., vice president of the 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., April 17, age 43. 

Verkleij, J.. of Grippeling & Verkleij, 
flour importers, Amsterdam, Holland, 
July 27, age 57. 

Vredenburg, Lawrence A., Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co., Muncy, Pa., Aug. 31. 

Wack, Henry E., Henry E. Wack & Co., 
grain, Baltimore, Md., April 11. 

Waggoner, William H., president of the 


Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., Inde- 
pendence, Mo., Oct. 24, age 82. 
Wallace, Wilfred, flour dealer, New 


York, Sept. 8, age 60. 

Weigmann, David H., manager of the 
Charles Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fal- 
lon, Ill., Jan. 25, age 54. 

Wendt, Fred, Sr., head of F. Wendt & 
Co., flour and grain, Milwaukee, Apri! 
19, age 67. 

Wilbur, Frank H., treasurer of the 
Northwestern Elevator Co., Minneap- 
olis, June 14. 

Willaman, E. P., manager of the Or- 
ville (Ohio) Milling Co., March 19. 
Wilson, Harry N., Milwaukee corre- 
spondent of The Northwestern Miller, 

March 25, age 51. 

Wilson, W. R., grain dealer, Fremont, 
Neb., Aug. 3. 

Wood, D. B., Hamilton, Ont., director 
of the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., 
April 30. 

Woodhead, William, southeastern repre- 
sentative of the Voigt Milling Co., 
May 18. 

Young, Albert B., sales manager of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St.-Louis, Oct. 
9, age 62. 

Youngblood, Jay, flour 
York, July 22, age 40. 


dealer, New 





United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 





c—— Wheat. -———Rye 


Yield Yield 

Crop per Crop per 

Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 

1921.... 62,408 795 13 4,228 58 14 
1920.... 61,143 833 14 4,409 60 14 
1919.... 75,694 968 13 6,307 76 12 
1918.... 59,181 921 16 6,391 91 14 
1917.... 45,089 637 14 4,317 63 15 
1916.... 52,316 636 12 3,213 49 15 
1915.... 60,469 1,026 17 3,129 54 17 
1914.... 53,541 891 17 2,541 43 17 
1913.... 50,184 763 15 2,557 41 16 
1912 45,814 730 16 2,117 36 17 
1911 49,543 621 12 2,127 33 16 
1910 45,681 635 14 2,185 35 16 
1909 44,261 683 15 2,196 30 13 
1908 47,557 665 14 1,948 32 16 
1907 45,211 634 14 1,926 32 16 
1906 47,306 735 15 2,002 33 17 
1905 47,854 693 14 1,730 28 17 
1904 44,075 652 12 1,793 27 15 
1903 49,465 638 13 1,907 29 15 
1902 46,202 670 14 1,979 34 17 
1901 49,896 748 15 1,988 30 15 
1900 42,495 622 12 1,591 24 15 
1899 44,593 6547 12 1,659 24 14 
1898.... 44,055 675 15 1,643 26 16 
1897 39,465 530 13 1,704 27 16 
1896 34,619 428 12 1,831 24 13 
1895 34,047 467 14 1,890 27 14 
1894 34,882 460 13 1,945 27 14 
1893 34,629 396 11 2,038 27 13 
1892.... 38,554 5616 13 2,164 28 13 
1891 39,917 612 15 2,176 32 15 
1890.... 36,087 399 11 2,142 26 12 
1889.... 38,124 491 13 2,171 28 13 
1888.... 37,336 416 11 2,365 28 12 
1887.... 37,642 456 12 2,053 21 10 
1886 36,806 457 12 2,130 24 11 


1876-85*, 34,144 420 12 1,870 24 13 
1866-75*. 20,470 245 12 1,347 18 14 
*Average crop per year for the period. 





Italy—Net Imports 


Net imports (imports less exports) of 
grain and grain products (the latter included 
in terms of grain) into Italy, as reported by 
Commerciale del Regno 
d'Italia, by calendar years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 


1920... 78,297 1,585 12,595 3,146 2,390 
1919... 94,589 1,194 8,232 11,862 369 
1918... 78,348 7,525 10,855 19,255 3,506 
1917... 76,227 1,360 7,914 19,732 1,440 
1916... 72,893 256 2,143 37,964 1 
1915... 82,028 617 7,788 27,610 4 
1914... 33,459 1,046 3,028 4,437 376 
1913 61,837 711 13,485 7,272 1,243 
1912 62,858 871 20,990 10,741 624 
1911 47,829 782 14,965 8795 . 292 
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THE MILLING INDUSTRY IN THE YEAR 1921 


(Continued from page 150.) 


not grant this right unless the bill of 
lading was specifically indorsed “inspec- 
tion permitted.” 

As time went on, and disputes based 
on the claim of this privilege became 
more numerous, it was evident that the 
real question at issue was not inspection 
itself, but the whole basis of flour sales 
“f.o.b. mill.” Regarding this a complete 
deadlock developed between the Millers’ 
National Federation and the Federated 
Flour Clubs, a deadlock which was not 
broken at any time during the year, as it 
seemed to be impossible for the contract 
committees of the two organizations to 
get together on any mutually satisfac- 
tory basis. As a result, each case was 
settled somehow between the parties in- 
volved, and the trade as a whole got 
nowhere. 

In brief, the point at issue was sim- 
ply this. If flour was sold “f.o.b. mill, 
freight allowed to destination,” then it 
belonged to the buyer from the time it 
left the mill, and subsequent inspec- 
tion, while it might serve as the basis 
for claims against either the miller or 
the carrier, could not absolve the buyer 
from his obligation to pay for his pur- 
chase. If, on the other hand, the buyer 
was permitted to inspect the flour at 
destination before he paid for it, then the 
real basis of sale was not “f.o.b. mill” 
but “f.o.b. destination.” 

The flour buyers were unquestionably 
encouraged in many instances by the 
willingness of certain millers to make 
almost any concessions in order to se- 
cure business, and by the middle of the 
year it was apparent that their insistence 
on the inspection privilege was part of a 
concerted attack on the Federation uni- 
form sales contract. Trade conditions 
immensely favored them in — this 
attack, and while it was not specifically 
successful, it unquestionably resulted in 
the quiet abandonment of the uniform 
selling contract by a great many millers. 


THE CONSIGNMENT EVIL 


If the flour buyers were largely re- 
sponsible for the growing laxness with 
regard to flour sales terms, the millers 
themselves were chiefly to blame for the 
growth of another and a _ potentially 
worse trade custom, that of shipping 
flour on consignment to be sold for what- 
ever it would bring. This practice, long 
considered dead, came to life vigorously 
in the spring of 1921, and had a pro- 
nounced effect in demoralizing an already 
feeble market. 

The peculiar viciousness of the prac- 
tice lay in the fact that it hurt every- 
body except the flour jobber who han- 
dled the consignment. The mill making 
the sale lost money because the jobber, 
sure of his margin of profit‘in any case, 
did not much care how cheaply he sold 
the mill’s flour. Competing mills found 
themselves unable to do a_ legitimate 
business, because they could not possibly 
meet the prices made by the consignment 
jobbers. The only excuse for the thing 
was that it did get a certain amount of 
flour off the miller’s hands, and while loss 
was inevitable, its full extent was veiled 
in obscurity until the jobber’s final re- 
port came in. 

This evil, along with many others, was 
made the subject of denunciatory reso- 
lutions when the millers held their mass 
convention late in June, and while it was 
not completely wiped out, its prevalence 
during the second half of the year was 
unquestionably much less marked than 
was the case in the spring months. 


THE EMERGENCY TARIFF 


The collapse of grain prices in the 
fall of 1920 had produced an insistent 
demand on the part of the farmers for 
some sort of immediate tariff protec- 
tion. Quite illogically, as events proved, 
it was believed that the extraordinary 
decline in the value of farm products 
was due in large measure to Canadian 
competition, and in any case the position 
of the farmers was sufticiently desperate 
so that Congress, for political reasons, 
felt the necessity of doing something 
which would the appearance of af- 
fording relief, even if it really accom- 
plished. little or nothing. 

Accordingly, the Fordney emergency 
tariff bill was hastily formulated and in- 


troduced in Congress. For a time its 
passage seemed doubtful, but on Jan. 7 
Senator Penrose, then chairman of the 
Senate finance committee, surprised ev- 
ery one by a complete reversal of his 
earlier position, coming out definitely in 
favor of the measure. 

On Jan. 15, at a meeting of the Mill- 
ers’ Emergency Defense Committee in 
Chicago, the question of the pending 
tariff was extensively discussed, but it 
was finally determined to take no formal 
action, the committee merely going on 
record as favoring a compensatory duty 
on flour in case Songuees established a 
duty on wheat, the basis to be equality 
between the duty on one barrel of flour 
and four and a half bushels of wheat, 
with an equivalent specific duty on feeds 
and other milling products. 

Hearings and debates on the emer- 
gency tariff bill continued through Feb- 
ruary. On Feb. 15, Fred J. Lingham ap- 
peared before the House ways and means 
committee to advocate a revision of the 
drawback provisions whereby American 
millers would be enabled to seeure the 
remittance of all duties on any given 
quantity of wheat by exporting an equal 
weight of flour. This proposal, however, 
was not acted upon by Congress. 

The bill was finally passed, after al- 
most interminable debate regarding cer- 
tain of its nonagricultural sections, at 
the very close of the session, and was 
promptly vetoed by President Wilson, his 
message pointing out with unanswerable 
logic the fact that the measure would 
completely fail to provide the protection 
for the farmers which its adherents 
claimed in its behalf. The truth of his 
criticism was amply proved later, when 
the new Congress passed the bill once 
more, 

No sooner had the new Congress, sum- 
moned by President Harding in extraor- 
dinary session, begun its work than the 
emergency tariff bill reappeared. The 
House passed it on April 15, and it was 
then reported, with sundry amendments, 
to the Senate on April 30. As before, 
there was a vast amount of discussion 
regarding’ some of its nonagricultural 
provisions, and again the drawback plan 
received a considerable amount of pub- 
licity; but, so far as wheat and flour 
were concerned, no changes from the 
original draft were seriously contem- 
plated by the party leaders, and on May 
11 the Senate passed the bill. After a 
stormy career in conference, it was 
finally adopted by both houses and 
signed by the President, becoming opera- 
tive on May 27. 

So far as the millers went, its only 
important provisions were the levyin 
of a duty of 35c per bu on wheat an 
of 20 per cent ad valorem on flour. This 
left millfeed unprotected, and Canada 
might, had it so chosen, have sent in all 
the millfeed it wanted duty free, as the 
provisions of the Underwood tariff act 
of 1913 still obtained. However, Canada 
promptly retaliated by reinstating duties 
against United States wheat and wheat 
products. This automatically revived 
paragraph 644 of the Underwood law, 
with its provision of a 10 per cent ad 
valorem duty on all products of wheat 
not specifically provided for when im- 
ported from a country maintaining a 
duty on wheat or wheat flour or semo- 
lina imported from the United States. 

Canadian wheat and flour had entered 
the United States in considerable volume 
during the fiscal year 1920-21; total im- 
ports of Canadian wheat amounted to 
50,694,000 bus, and about 1,400,000 bbls 
of Canadian flour had come in. It was 
supposed, or at least argued, that the 
tariff would shut off these imports and 
strengthen the farm price of wheat in 
the United States. It did neither. The 
price of wheat, as already pointed out, 
went steadily downward, and this de- 
spite the fact that the 1921 wheat crop 
fell considerably below expectations, and 
that exports were inordinately heavy. 
As for imports from Canada, the volume 
naturally fell off, but not because of the 
tariff. This was clearly demonstrated 
by the arguments presented at the hear- 
ings in the late fall on the permanent 
tariff bill, which proved that a United 
States miller advantageously located to 
grind Canadian wheat, as, for instance, 


at Buffalo, could buy Canadian wheat, 
pay the duty on it, mill it, and sell the 
product in New York at a price no high- 
er than that required to cover the cost 
of milling and transporting flour ground 
from northwestern spring wheat. As for 
flour, the Canadian millers could and did 
undersell their United States competi- 
tors in eastern markets, tariff and all. 

The diminution of both wheat and 
flour imports from Canada was due far 
less to any degree of real protection af- 
forded by the tariff than to the general 
slackening of business and the ample 
supplies of domestic wheat of good mill- 
ing quality. For the farmers, for whose 
benefit the measure had supposedly been 
adopted, the whole thing was a farce; 
in the three months after the measure 
became effective the average farm price 
of wheat went down over 26c. 

The life of the emergency tariff bill 
had originally been limited to six months, 
as it was supposed that within that time 
the permanent tariff: law would have 
been enacted. However, nothing of the 
kind happened, and as Nov. 27, the date 
set for expiration, drew near, the life of 
the emergency bill was quietly extended 
into 1922. 

Meanwhile, the House, on July 21, 
passed the second, or permanent, Ford- 
ney tariff bill, an enormous document 
representing, in general, a repudiation of 
the Underwood law and a return to the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff law of earlier years. 
This measure carried provisions for a 
duty of 25c per bu on wheat, 50c per 
100 lbs on wheat flour and semolina, and 
$1.50 per ton on bran, middlings, etc. 
The Senate, deep in largely unproductive 
talk on other matters, did not get round 
to the consideration of this bill before 
the extraordinary session ended, but it 


_came up for consideration in December. 


The millers had consistently adhered 
to the position taken in previous tariff 
discussions, and formulated in the pro- 
visions of the Payne-Aldrich and Under- 
wood laws, that the duty on a barrel of 
flour should be equivalent to the duty on 
four and a half bushels of wheat. No 
formal action of any kind altering this 
understanding had been taken, and it 
had been informally ratified by the Mill- 
ers’ Emergency Defense Committee and 
the Millers’ National Federation early in 
the year. There was, therefore, consid- 
erable surprise when a committee headed 
by Secretary Husband went to Washing- 
ton and asked for a duty on flour equiva- 
lent to the duty on four and a half bush- 
els of wheat plus 50c. Shortly there- 
after the same drawback plan which had 
been laid before Congress by Mr. Ling- 
ham in February, and which a resolution 
adopted at the millers’ mass convention 
in June had unequivocally denounced, 
likewise was brought before the Senate 
committee for consideration: The year 
closed with the permanent tariff question 
still in the air. 


TROUBLES OF THE GRAIN TRADE 


The difficulties of the farmers, which 
led to the enactment of the emergency 
tariff bill, affected the millers only indi- 
rectly; the grain trade felt the reaction 
directly and violently. The fact that the 
first great drop in wheat prices had 
closely followed the resumption of op- 
tion trading was naturally seized upon by 
the agricultural leaders as proving that 
the organized grain trade was robbing 
the farmers, and along with the efforts 
to secure tariff protection and additional 
farm credits went a vigorous movement, 
both in Washington and in the capitals 
of many of the leading grain states, to 
put the grain trade out of business. 

This attack took three main forms. 
One of them was the support of laws 
prohibiting trade in grain futures, or at 
least restricting it so as to eliminate 
short selling. The second was the effort 
to force the boards of trade and cham- 
bers of commerce to open their member- 
ship to farmers’ co-operative associa- 
tions. The third was the organization 
by the farmers themselves of a grain 
marketing agency designed to compete 
with and eventually destroy the machin- 
ery established by the grain trade. 

The first two of these three undertak- 
ings met with a considerable measure of 
success. Minnesota, Missouri and Ne- 
braska enacted laws opening the boards 
of trade to co-operative associations and 
establishing limits to future trading in 
grain. A more sweeping attempt made 
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in Illinois, in the so-called Lantz bills, 
which if passed would have made the 
Chicago Board of Trade little more than 
a branch office of the state department 
of agriculture, was defeated after weeks 
of hard fighting, partly because by the 
end of May the passage of federal legis- 
lation regulating the grain exchanges was 
certain. 

This federal law, known as the Cap- 
per-Tincher bill, was likewise the subject 
of much and acrimonious debate, into 
which the Secretary of Agriculture was 
drawn. The bill as originally drafted 
had been accepted, if not approved, by 
the representatives of the leading grain 
exchanges, but when it was finally passed 
by the House the middle of May, certain 
changes had crept in whereby the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture was invested with 
practically unlimited power to declare 
any exchange which displeased him no 
longer a “contract market,” which would 
be equivalent to closing its doors so far 
as option trading was concerned. 

The hearings before the Senate com- 
mittee were used for energetic and on 
the whole successful protest on the part 
of the grain trade, and in July, when the 
Senate finally passed the bill, many of 
its most drastic features had been elimi- 
nated. The conference report, conform- 
ing in the main to the Senate amend- 
ments, was accepted by both houses late 
in August, and the bill was promptly 
signed by the President. 

That, however, did not end the matter, 
for suit was brought to restrain the 
operation of the law, on the ground of 
interference with constitutional rights, 
in so far as it affected the Chicago Board 
of Trade, and up to the close of the year 
this matter had not been finally ruled on. 
However, the law went into full effect as 
regarded the other grain exchanges, and 
while they ‘found its operation highly in- 
convenient, owing particularly to ‘the 
system of reports and records required, 
it was very far from “putting the grain 
trade out of business,” as many of the 
leading grain men had declared it would. 

It is undeniable that much of the bit- 
terness of the attack on the grain trading 
system was due to the attitude and ac- 
tions of some of those prominent in the 
management of the exchanges themselves. 
A conference of representatives of the 
leading grain exchanges was held in Chi- 
cago on March 24, with glowing prom- 
ises of voluntary reforms to prevent in- 
jurious speculation, but this was fol- 
lowed by as thoroughly discreditable a 
“May squeeze” as the Chisigs Board of 
Trade had witnessed in a generation. 

The fact is that every one except the 
most rabid agricultural demagogues, in 
Congress and out of it, recognized the 
necessity of preserving intact not only 
the established machinery for the distri- 
bution of grain, but also the system of 
dealing in futures. All that was insisted 
on was that the grain exchanges should 
“clean house” and do it thoroughly. This 
they conspicuously failed to accomplish, 
despite repeated promises and a vast 
amount of self-justifying publicity. On 
the whole, they seem to have escaped 
rather easily, and to the casual observer 
the grain market has continued under the 
Capper-Tincher law very much as it was 
before, although with certain trading 
features happily eliminated. 

The most extensive undertaking of the 
farmers in their efforts to overthrow the 
grain trade was the formation of an im- 
mense grain marketing organization of 
their own. Plans for this were formu- 
lated in a six-day session of the so-called 
“Committee of 17,” held in Kansas City, 
Feb. 13-18. This committee met again 
in Chicago on March 8, and on April 6-8, 
at a mass convention of grain growers, 
the whole programme was discussed, and 
finally adopted. It involved the creation 
of a marketing corporation known as the 
United States Grain Growers, Inc., which 
was to handle all the grain sold to it by 
the member farmers. 

The plan was a magnificent one in 
theory, and those who advocated it can- 
not be blamed if they had visions of 
securing a virtual corner in American 
wheat. Where it fell down, as it con- 
spicuously did as soon as the 1921 crop 
came on the market, was in its inability 
to control the actions of the farmers 
themselves. This matter had been fought 
out at the April meeting, some of the 
more radical leaders insisting, quite 
rightly as it proved, that unless the mem- 
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ber farmers absolutely bound themselves 
to sell their grain exclusively to the new 
corporation, the whole plan would col- 
lapse. Legal advice, however, was to the 
effect that any attempt to bind the 
farmers in this manner might lead to 
prosecution under the antitrust laws, and 
so the organization set to work on an 
open agreement basis. 

In April, May and June the papers 
were full of the United States Grain 
Growers, Inc., and what it was going to 
do, but gradually it dropped out of sight. 
The farmers wanted to sell their grain 
at once and get real money for it. 
Many of them, who had held their grain 
for months at the advice of some of 
those most prominent in the new con- 
cern, had lost so heavily by so doing that 
they had no more confidence in their own 
leaders, and preferred to sell their prod- 
ucts as they had always sold them in 
previous years. Altogether, the farm- 
ers’ selling agency played a pathetically 
small part in the marketing of the 1921 
crop. 

It would be unfair, however, to say 
that the whole movement to establish a 
grain marketing agency controlled by 
the farmers themselves was a failure. 
The United States Grain Growers, Inc., 
did far less than its organizers had ex- 
pected or claimed for it, but the co-op- 
erative marketing movement received a 
notable impetus, and the close of the 
year by no means marked the end of this 
episode. 

FLOUR EXPORT TRADE 


The closing months of 1920 had seen 
the organization of the Millers’ Emer- 
gency Defense Committee, primarily for 
the purpose of bringing pressure on the 
United States Shipping Board to do 
away with the extreme differential in 
ocean freight rates as between wheat and 
flour. ‘The Shipping Board had made 
the desired change almost before the 
committee had had time to get into 
action, reducing the differential to 5c 
per 100 lbs. It was rumored, however, 
that at the request of certain steamship 
lines the board planned to reopen the 
whole case, and consequently on Jan, 4 
a committee of millers headed by A. L. 
Goetzmann appeared in Washington be- 
fore the board, and presented an ex- 
ceedingly interesting brief, despite the 
fact that the chairman assured the com- 
mittee that the board had had no idea 
of reconsidering the question anyway., 

By this time the most cordial relations 
had developed between Mr. Goetzmann, 
representing the millers, and Admiral 
Benson, chairman of the Shipping Board, 
and Mr. Goetzmann had pledged himself 
to do everything he could to secure flour 
cargoes for Shipping Board vessels. The 
result was a series of bulletins sent out 
to exporting millers, urging them when- 
ever possible to give preference to Ship- 
ping Board steamers. This the millers 
were ready enough to do, provided al- 
ways the Shipping Board vessels could 
give them equally good service. 

This, unfortunately, they too often 
signally failed to do. The operation of 
many of the Shipping Board lines was 
erratic; vessels failed to sail when sched- 
uled; claims were held up indefinitely; 
flour cargoes were contaminated by fuel 
oil; insurance rates were high, and vari- 
ous other causes quuhvinehel to prevent 
the millers from using these ships as 
much as they would have liked. The 
resignation of Admiral Benson from the 
chairmanship of the board and the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Lasker in his place led 
to a great increase in national publicity, 
not all of it of a wholly desirable na- 
ture, but-complaints regarding the serv- 
ice continued. . 

In the fall, however, thanks largely 
to the efforts of W. J. Love, vice presi- 
dent of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion in charge of traffic, a really ener- 
getic effort was made to correct the 
mistakes in the management of the Ship- 
ping Board lines, pa to provide a serv- 
ice which could appeal to the millers on 
business as well as patriotic grounds. 
There had at no time on any question 
as to the readiness of the millers to ship 
their flour abroad by Shipping Board 
vessels if only they could be assured of 
regular sailings and reasonably prompt 
delivery, with the flour kept in good con- 
dition, and the costs not disproportion- 
ately high. 

As regards freight rates, however, the 
Shipping Board found itself pretty near- 
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ly helpless, owing to the readiness of 
foreign ships to cut rates on wheat in 
order to secure bulk cargoes. The agree- 
ment to maintain a fixed ratio between 
wheat and flour ocean freight rates thus 
became a heavy burden to all the lines 
living up to it; the volume of flour busi- 
ness was none too large, and the wheat 
was going to carriers who could make 
rates to suit themselves. As a result, 
late in the year a number of the Ameri- 
can lines likewise gave notice that they 
must meet foreign competition by mak- 
ing wheat rates irrespective of prevail- 
ing rates for flour. 

Meanwhile, the export flour business 
continued to be more or less unsatisfac- 
tory. The trouble lay, not in discrim- 
inatory rates, but in the settled policy 
of Europe to buy wheat instead of 
flour, and to grind it at home. As com- 
pared with pre-war years, the monthly 
volume of flour exports was large 
enough, but it was nothing like what 
the millers had grown used to in the 
years following 1917. The total for the 
year was about 17,000,000 bbls, 5,500,000 
less than the average for 1918-20, but 
an equal amount more than the average 
for the 10 years from 1904 through 1913. 

There was a‘marked growth in ship- 
ments of flour to the Orient roan | the 
latter part of the year, and this in large 
measure offset the decline in business 
with Europe, although a different group 
of millers profited by it. In November, 
for aumale, Japan, Hongkong, China 
and Kwantung took 460,164 bbls of Unit- 
ed States flour, or more than a third of 
the month’s total exports; the United 
Kingdom in the same month took less 
than 120,000 bbls. 

Unquestionably the greatest handicap 
to the export sale of United States flour 
was the competition afforded by United 
States wheat. Wheat exports during the 
year were of absolutely unprecedented 
size, amounting to about 280,000 bus; in 
the month of August alone 58,537,000 
bus of wheat were shipped abroad. To 
some extent this disproportion was un- 
doubtedly due to ocean freight rates fa- 
voring wheat, but the main cause was 
the determination of Europe to do its 
own flour milling just as far as it pos- 
sibly could. 


MILLERS’ MASS MEETING 


The annual meeting of directors, dele- 
gates and members of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation in April had _ not 
proved ys productive, and it 
was evident that something more than 
a routine meeting was necessary if the 
industry was to take concerted and ef- 
fective action regarding its numerous 
and somewhat distressing problems. Ac- 
cordingly, in May, arrangements were 
made for a mass meeting of millers to 
be held at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, on 
June 29 and 30 and July 1. 

The meeting was held with more than 
500 men registered, and was conspicu- 
ously successful, above all for its fine 
spirit of courage and hope, and for the 
determination expressed to get rid of 
the unfortunate practices which had 
made so much cell in the months just 
passed. Outside of the millers them- 
selves, the principal speakers were Henry 
C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture; 
B. L. Hargis, president of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade; Alfred Brandeis, 
formerly of the enforcement division of 
the Food Administration; Alfred P. 
Dennis, commercial attaché of the United 
States embassy at London; H. Laue, ad- 
vertising manager for the Shipping 
Board, who exhibited an extraordinary 
moving picture of the American mer- 
chant marine; Captain A. R. Barber; 
George M. Reynolds, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Continental & 
Commercial National Bank, Chicago; Ad- 
miral W. S. Benson, chairman of the 
Shipping Board, and C. H. Gustafson, 
president of the United States Grain 
Growers, Inc. 

The substance of the three days’ meet- 
ing was summed up in a series of resolu- 
tions prepared by a representative com- 
mittee and passed on the final day by 
the convention as a whole. These resolu- 
tions may be briefly summarized as fol- 
lows: 

The policy of the Shipping Board was 
commended and the support of the mill- 
ing industry was pled to it anew. 


Open markets for the purchase and 
sale of wheat for future delivery were 


indorsed as necessary, but the governing 
bodies of the principal grain exchanges 
were urged to devise methods to curtail 
unrestricted and harmful speculation. 

An arrangement was favored permit- 
ting the grinding of imported wheat in 
bond, or under a liberal drawback ar- 
rangement, provided that the entire iden- 
tical product is exported, or that duty 
is paid on such portion as is retained 
within the country. 

The federal wheat standards and meth- 
ods of grading were unqualifiedly ap- 
proved. 

The Foreign Trade Financing Corpora- 
tion was indorsed. 

It was recommended that every legiti- 
mate effort should be used to export 
flour in place of wheat, and that the 
millers should give preference to ports 
installing special machinery for the sea- 
board handling of flour. 

Higher inland freight rates on flour 
than on wheat were condemned. 

All millers were urged not to sell flour 
for delivery more than 60 days ahead, 
and were advised in all cases to adhere 
to the Federation uniform sales con- 
tract, with strict adherence to its terms. 

The practice of selling flour on a con- 
signment basis was denounced as un- 
profitable and unfair, and all millers 
were urged to refuse to ship flour upon 
any consignment terms. 

Strict adherence to arrival draft terms 
was strongly recommended. 

Congress was asked to provide a fund 
of not less than $500,000 a year for fight- 
ing wheat diseases, and particularly 
black rust and garlic. 

Millers were urged to advertise the 
feeding value of flour milling byproducts. 

The standard weights bill was indorsed. 

The so-called Eckhart plan of deter- 
mining the selling price of mill products 
was strongly indorsed, and the secretary 
was advised to circulate this plan 
throughout the trade. 

Resolutions were adopted expressing 
gratitude to Admiral Benson, former 
chairman of the Shipping Board, to 
George Livingston, former chief of the 
Bureau of Markets of the Department 
of Agriculture, and to the milling press. 
A special resolution was adopted on the 
death of Charles H. Challen, Chicago 
manager of The Northwestern Miller. 


REVIVING BUSINESS 


Not long after the millers’ meeting it 
began to look as if the trade’s good reso- 
lutions were to be rewarded tangibly by 
an extensive revival of flour buying. 
Flour stocks at the end of the crop year 
had been generally low, and as the new 
wheat began to pour into the market, 
with prices still lower than during the 
spring months, an unexpected and most 
gratifying period of really active flour 

uying began. Mills which had for 
months been running at half capacity or 
less were able to increase their output to 
80 or 90 per cent; the total weekly pro- 
duction of flour, which had been averag- 
ing around 2,000,000 bbls, went up by 
late September to more than 3,000,000. 

There was, however, a disconcerting 
feature to this new wave of buying. Or- 
ders for deferred delivery were few and 
far between, and practically all the flour 
bought was wanted within 30 days. 
Business was most satisfactory while it 
lasted, but the millers could not get the 
slightest assurance that it would con- 
tinue. A mill running night and day 
seven days in the week to fill current 
orders could see no certainty of running 
at all a month later. 

This, of course, was a direct reflection 
of the disasters of the previous autumn; 
buyers who had then been caught by 
falling prices had no intention of com- 
mitting themselves again beyond their 
immediate needs. As it proved, they 
were wise. In vain the statisticians 
demonstrated that wheat prices must go 
higher, and that the enormous exports 
were draining the country; in vain the 
farmers exerted themselves to withhold 
wheat from the market in an endeavor 
to force prices upward. The decline 
went on, not precipitately, but steadily, 
and flour prices went down correspond- 
ingly. 

The natural result was that, as soon as 
the bakers and flour jobbers had secured 
enough flour to take care of their imme- 
diate wants, they stopped buying, and 
the milling boom subsided. Early in 
October there were signs that the happy 
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days were not destined to go on in- 
definitely, and by the end of the month 
the reduction in orders, and consequently 
in mill operation, was pronounced. With 
November, business relapsed into unin- 
terrupted dullness, where it stayed to 
the end of the year. 

The eight or ten weeks of activity had 
been effective in keeping the mills occu- 
pied, but they had, on the whole, not 
been particularly profitable. The trouble 
was that every miller was so eager for 
a share in the selling that prices were 
cut far below any reasonable level, and 
many of the sales unquestionably showed 
an actual loss. Some millers apparently 
believed that the revival was permanent, 
and that, once they had re-established 
themselves by doing a large volume of 
business at almost any price, they could 
make up for their losses subsequently. 
In this hope, of course, they were quite 
deceived; the activity died away, and 
for the last two months of the year there 
was so little flour buying that orders 
were the subject of acute price cutting 
competition. 


THE WHEAT CROP 


It has been said that the statistical 
position of wheat after the harvesting 
of the 1921 crop remained to all ap- 
pearances strong. The government esti- 
mates had undergone a fairly steady 
downward revision. Winter wheat, esti- 
mated at 629 million bus in May, was 
down to 578 million in June, 574 in July 
and 544 in August. Spring wheat, start- 
ing in the June report at 251 million bus, 
came down to 235 million in July, 213 in 
August, 210 in September and 197 in 
October. The total wheat crop, estimat- 
ed at 830 million bus in June, was placed 
at 741 million in October. 

This, with the abnormally heavy wheat 
exports of July, August and Septem- 
ber, seemed quite enough to warrant an 
advance in wheat prices, or at least to 
hold the market steady. Nevertheless, 
wheat supplies continued ample; receipts 
from the farms were large, and the mar- 
ket was weak. 

The mystery was explained late in De- 
cember, when the Department of Agri- 
culture published revised estimates, not 
only for the 1921 crops, but also for 
those of 1920 and 1919, taking into ac- 
count the reports of the Census Bureau. 
These estimates showed that for the 
three years under consideration an aver- 
age of over 4,000,000 acres had been sub- 
tracted from wheat and added to corn 
and other grain crops. The result was 
an increase of 54,238,000 bus in the 1921 
wheat crop estimate, with 45,899,000 bus 
added to the 1920 wheat crop, and 34,- 
014,000 to that of 1919. 

This completely changed the statistical 
situation as regarded wheat supplies. 
Instead of an apparent shortage, the 
addition of over 134 million bus to the 
three-year supply explained why, in spite 
of the figures, there had been so much 
wheat available, and why prices had 
shown such disconcerting weakness. 


THE RAILROAD SITUATION 


Among the chief problems of the sum- 
mer and fall was that of railroad rates. 
The general advance in freights granted 
to the roads in 1920 had apparently 
worked exactly opposite to expectations, 
and instead of increasing the railroad 
companies’ revenues, it had curtailed 
them by reducing the volume of freight 
carried. This applied particularly to 
grain and grain products, and it was 
generally believed that a reduction in 
the rates on these commodities would 
serve to increase shipments, 

Hearings were held throughout the 
summer before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and on Oct. 22 the Commis- 
sion ordered a general reduction in the 
rates on grain and grain products 
throughout western territory, amounting 
on an average to about 16 per cent, the 
reduction to become effective Nov. 20. 
This date was subsequently changed to 
Dec. 27, so that the year did not show 
any results from the new order. 


END OF THE YEAR 


The year closed with a pronounced be- 
lief through the milling industry that 
1922 would almost certainly be more 
prosperous than 1921, and there was a 
general feeling of relief that the year 
was over. The domestic market was dull, 
but stocks of flour were by no means 
large, and a moderate revival of buying 
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seemed reasonably likely. As for the 
export trade, the chief hope was in sales 
of flour for Russian relief. The millers 
had hoped that they would be permitted 
some share in the business resulting 
from the appropriation by Congress of 
$20,000,000 for the purchase of supplies 
to help starving Russia, but, for some 
reason best known to the oliticians, the 
bill as passed provided only for the pur- 
chase of corn, seed grain and canned 
milk. However, the need for wheat flour 
in Russia was so urgent and so obvious 
that there was good reason to hope for a 
certain amount of business through the 
various relief agencies. 

The summary record of the milling 
pee is completed by the lamentably 

ong list of deaths of millers and men 
affiliated with the industry, which appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 

H. A. Betrows. 


Flour and Wheat Exports 

Exports of fiour and wheat from the 
United States by months and fiscal years 
(July 1-June 30), with percentages of total 
shipped as flour, based on the reports of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce (flour in terms of wheat at 4% bus 

to the bbl): 
-———000's omitted, Per ct. 





1921— Flour, bbis Wheat, bus as flour 
December .... %1,300 *12,000 32 
November .... 1,246 13,846 29 
October ee 1,557 18,362 28 
September .... 1,802 80,842 21 
August ....... 1,873 68,537 13 
TOF ccccccces 1,238 24,842 19 
JUMO cccseree ° 1,546 25,236 22 
MAP pecccccs ° 1,266 26,932 18 
April ....eeeee 1,691 17,641 29 
March ......-+ 1,370 14,699 30 
February 1,024 18,469 20 
January . 1,280 21,346 21 

1920— . 

December .... 952 25,896 14 
November .... 1,101 26,035 16 
October ..... ° 1,607 85,803 17 
September ... 938 30,771 12 
August . eee 1,107 27,670 16 
TUF acecccese 2,404 23,838 $1 
By fiscal years— 
1920-21........ 16,183 293,268 20 
1919-20.. 122,431 44 
1918-19... 178,683 38 
1917-18... 34,119 74 
1916-17 149,831 26 
1915-16 178,274 29 
1914-156 269,643 22 
1913-14 92,394 37 
1912-13 91,603 36 
1911-12 30,160 62 
1910-11 23,729 66 





*Estimated, 





Changed Estimates—1919-21 Crops 
Changes made by the Department of Agri- 
culture in its December, 1921, estimates of 
the grain and flaxseed crops of 1921, 1920 
and 1919, based on the census report for 
1919 (000’s omitted): 
c-——Estimate—, 


1921— Present Previous Gain 
Winter wheat, acres. 42,702 38,721 3,981 
Spring wheat, acres.. 19,706 18,023 1,683 
All wheat, acres .... 62,408 656,744 5,664 
Winter wheat, bus... 587,032 543,879 43,153 
Spring wheat, bus... 207,861 196,776 11,085 
All wheat, bus ...... 794,893 740,655 64,238 

1920— 

Winter wheat, acres. 40,016 37,993 2,623 
Spring wheat, acres.. 21,127 19,419 1,708 
All wheat, acres .... 61,143 57,412 8,731 
Winter wheat, bus... 610,597 577,763 32,834 
Spring wheat, bus... 222,430 209,365 13,065 
All wheat, bus ..... 833,027 787,128 45,899 
1919— 
Winter wheat, acres. 60,494 49,105 1,389 
Spring wheat, acres.. 25,200 23,203 1,997 
All wheat, acres .... 75,694 72,308 3,386 
Winter wheat, bus.. 760,677 729,603 31,174 
Spring wheat, bus... 207,602 204,762 2,840 


All wheat, bus ...... 968,279 934,265 34,014 
OTHER GRAINS AND FLAXSEED 
-——Estimate——, 








1921— Present Previous Loss 
Corn, acres ...... 103,850 108,901 6,061 
Corn, bus ........ 3,081,251 8,151,698 70,447 
Oats, acres ...... 44,826 44,829 3 
Oats, bus .......- 1,060,737 1,078,619 17,782 
Barley, acres .... 7,240 7,713 473 

. Barley, bus ...... 151,181 163,399 12,218 
Rye, acres ....... 4,228 4,544 316 
Rye, bus ......... 57,918 64,332 6,414 
Buckwheat, acres. 671 691 20 
Buckwheat, bus... 14,079 14,894 815 
Flaxseed, acres... 1,165 1,342 177 
Fiaxseed, bus..... 8,112 9,360 1,248 

1920— 

Corn, acres ...... 101,699 104,601 2,902 
Corn, bus ........ 3,230,532 3,232,367 1,835 
Oats, acres ...... 42,491 43,323 832 
Oats, bus ........ 1,496,281 1,526,055 29,774 
Barley, acres .... 7,60 8,083 48 
Barley, bus ...... 189,332 202,024 12,692 
Rye, acres ....... 4,409 5,043 - 634 
Rye, bus ......... 60,490 69,318 8,828 
Buckwheat, acres. 701 729 28 
Buckwheat, bus... 13,142 13,789 647 
Flaxseed, acres... 1,757 1,785 28 
Flaxseed, bus..... 10,774 10,990 216 
1919— 
Corn, acres ...... 97,170 100,072 2,902 
Corn, bus ........ 2,816,318 2,858,509 42,191 
Oats, acres ...... 40,359 41,835 476 
Oats, bus ........ 1,184,030 1,231,754 47,724 
Barley, acres .... 6,720 7,198 47 
Barley, bus ...... 147,608 161,345 13,737 
Rye, acres ....... 6,307 7,103 796 
Rye, bus ......... 75,642 88,909 13,367 
Buckwheat, acres. 692 739 47 
Buckwheat, bus. 14,295 16,244 949 
Flaxseed, acres... 1,503 1,672 69 
Flaxseed, bus..... 7,256 7,661 405 
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1640.—Pieter Koeck, a sergeant in the 
Dutch garrison, built a tavern facing the 
bowling green, on the corner of the 
Heere Street, the site now covered by 
No. 1 Broadway. (The date is approxi- 
mate.) This he left to his widow, who 
became known as Ann Cox. A ship 
captain of the period, wishing to report 
to the governor, found that official, ac- 
cording to an old record, “attending a 
wedding at the Widow Cox’s,” which in- 
dicated that the quality of the colony 
frequented the tavern. 

1756.—The site of No. 1 Broadway, 
having been owned successively by Fred- 
erick Phillipse and Abraham De Peyster, 
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the Washington Hotel. As such at one 
time it Housed Talleyrand, Napoleon’s ex- 
iled minister. In its later years the old 
mansion was changed to an office build- 
ing. 

1882.Cyrus W. Field, famous for 
laying the Atlantic cable, bought No. 1 
Broadway, and erected on the site a 
12-story office structure, then the tallest 
in lower New York, known as the Wash- 
ington Building. 

1919.—No. 1 Broadway was bought by 
the International Mercantile Marine Co., 
and work of rebuilding the structure 
began. 

1921.—The rebuilding of the structure 
was completed, five floors being reserved 
for occupation by the American Line, the 
Atlantic Transport Line, the Leyland 
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Tablet on the Wall of the International Mercantile Marine’s New Home 


merchants and men of substance in New 
York, was purchased by Archibald Ken- 
nedy, a captain in the royal navy, who 
built thereon a spacious mansion. 
1776.—Captain Kennedy, who upheld 
the king, having withdrawn from New 
York, his home was occupied by General 
Israel Putnam, of the American army. 
Here for some weeks General George 
Washington came frequently from his 
headquarters at Richmond Hill to con- 
fer with his officers. Later the house was 
occupied in turn by Sir William Howe 
and Sir Henry Clinton, British com- 
manders. It was from this house that 
Major Andre wrote his letters to Bene- 
dict Arnold which preceded the Ameri- 
can officer’s betrayal of his trust, and 
Andre’s capture and execution. 
1783.—The Kennedy mansion was re- 
stored to its owner, who later sold it to 
Nathaniel Prime, one of New York’s 
leading merchants and financiers, one of 
whose activities was financing the New 
York water supply company organized 
4 Aaron Burr (vice president of the 
nited States, 1801-05). 
1794.—The Kennedy mansion became a 
house of public entertainment known as 





Line, the Panama-Pacific Line, the Red 
Star Line, the White Star Line and the 
White Star-Dominion Line, the constitu- 
ent lines of the International Mercantile 
Marine Co., whose fleets, aggregating 120 
vessels, of 1,300,000 tons, ply to all parts 
of the world. 
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SOVIET ECONOMIC POLICY 


Decided Changes, Predicting Abandonment 
of Socialism, Have Taken Place in Rus- 
sia, States a Commerce Report 


Decided changes in the economic policy 
of the government of Russia, predicting 
abandonment of socialism, have taken 
place recently, according to a review of 
statements appearing in the Soviet con- 
trolled press of that country as com- 
piled by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce. 

“The most useful sources of specific 
statements concerning conditions in Rus- 
sia are the Russian newspapers,” states 
the review, published recently by Com- 
merce Reports. “These papers are all 
controlled by the Soviet authorities. and 
represent at least the policies of the 
Soviet government. 

“The previous communistic manage- 
ment of industry had resulted in a great 
decline of production and a general dis- 
organization of economic life. This de- 
cline is conclusively shown by statistics 
in Soviet newspapers, and is frequently 
admitted by bolshevist leaders. A whole 
series of published reports of different 
commissariats covering the first half of 
1921 show extremely small output of 
goods and services on the part of all the 
more important manufacturing, mining, 
and transportation industries, as com- 
pared both with pre-war periods and 
with the year 1920; and the reports them- 
selves comment emphatically on this de- 
cline and give causes for it. 

“For example, in the most important 
coal basin, Donetz, the gross output had 
fallen by July, 1921, to only about 150,- 
000 tons, and the net output after sup- 
plying the requirements of the mines 
themselves was only about 8,000 tons. 
Bolshevist newspapers stated at that 
time that the railroads and industries of 
the country would thereafter be de- 
pendent absolutely on imported coal. 
The decline of area planted and of pro- 
duction in agriculture, while less marked 
than that in manufacturing and mining 
industries, was enormous, quite apart 
from the disastrous effect of the drouth 
in the Volga basin. 

“Lenin, in a speech of Oct. 19, said: 
‘The substance of our new economic pol- 
icy is dictated by the recognition of the 
fact that we have suffered a powerful 
defeat and commenced a_ systematic, 
strategic retreat. . . . There can be no 
doubt in the minds of communists that 
we have suffered defeat on the economic 
front, and a mighty crushing defeat, and 
thus we are facing consciously and de- 
liberately the new economic policy.’ 

“The main features of this new eco- 
nomic policy, according to various de- 
crees issued by the Soviet authorities, 
are: 

“1, Partial restoration of freedom of 
trade in agricultural products. Instead 
of requisitioning from the peasants their 
entire surplus above their own require- 
ments for food and seed, there has been 
imposed, beginning with the crop of 
1921, a ‘natural tax’ of a fixed amount of 
grain from each peasant; the remainder 
of his crop he is at liberty to sell. 

“2, Abandonment of the practice of 
unrestricted ‘mobilization’ or requisition 
of labor, and the substitution of a fixed 
labor tax; that is, the citizen may be 
forced to labor not more than a specified 
number of days on public works or spe- 
cial ‘public tasks. 

“3. Abandonment in enterprises oper- 
ated by the state of uniform wages for 











United States—Estimated Total Flour Output 
Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and calendar 
years, the figures for the period from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports 
of the United States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller, 
and those for the period since May, 1920, being based on reports to The Northwestern Miller 


and calculations by Russell's 





Commercial News, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 

January .....++. 9,334 10,542 11,686 9,118 »357 10,593 12,572 8,767 
February ...... 10,017 9,013 9,768 7,402 8,813 7,736 9,252 8,087 
March 7,059 9,338 8,207 7,697 10,498 9,036 9,103 
April ....-.005 6,933 8,531 9,608 7,638 11,274 7,375 8,493 
May .. 7,171 7,722 9,521 6,987 10,463 8,244 7,690 
June 7,361 8,465 7,291 5,512 7,405 6,800 7,602 
July ° 7,321 9,447 2,875 6,710 7,89 8,200 10,280 
August ....... 8,645 11,231 5,71 9,857 11,739 10,200 13,268 
September. eceee 11,702 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,542 14,088 9,450 13,294 
October ....... 12,545 12,723 11,456 13,856 = 11,873 15,008 9,650 14,501 
November ..... 10,864 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,518 9,500 10,221 
December ..... 9,839 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 9,600 *8,300 
Totals ..... 126,932 114,633 119,947 117,785 110,991 132,334 109,879 *119,606 


The estimated total wheat flour output by crop years (July 1-June 30) is as follows, in 


barrels (000’s omitted): 


1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 
113,418 122,064 115,584 114,642 120,956 127,644 107,922 
*Estimated. 
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employees of the same general grade, and 
the substitution of compensation accord- 
ing to service rendered. In most cases 
this takes the form of piece or quantity 
payment. Overtime is to be not only per- 
mitted but encouraged by high rates of 
pay (21% to 3 times the regular rates). 

“4, Leasing to private individuals or 
concerns of certain industrial establish- 
ments hitherto operated by the state. It 
is officially announced that the state will 
retain operation of establishments pro- 
ducing the most necessary commodities 
or services, and especially of the 
best-equipped establishments in those 
branches, but will lease others. The 
terms of the leases are not uniform, but 
in general they are for periods of 10 to 
20 years, and the lessees pay a fixed per- 
centage of their output as a rental. The 
Soviet authorities have also reaffirmed 
their willingness to grant to foreign capi- 
tal concessions either for operating ex- 
isting enterprises or for creating new en- 
terprises. 

“5. Enterprises still operated by the 
state are to adopt commercial principles, 
paying private producers and other state 
enterprises market values for materials 
and selling their products at market 
value. 

“The bolshevist newspapers claim that 
very beneficial effects have already fol- 
lowed the change of policy with respect 
to compensation of labor. They give 
numerous specific reports of increased 
production, which they ascribe directly to 
payment according to productivity and 
efficiency. 

“It would appear from the bolshevist 
press that comparatively few important 
industrial plants have yet been leased, 
though a good many small establish- 
ments have been leased to former owners, 
to associations of workingmen, or to 
others. Perhaps one reason for the com- 
paratively limited extent of leasing is 
the express statement of certain com- 
munist leaders that the régime is to be 
considered only temporary. Even Lenin, 
who seems to contemplate a longer dura- 
tion of the new capitalism than some 
other leaders, said on Oct. 19: ‘Alongside 
with you, you will find foreign and home 
capitalists, concessionaires and _ lessees. 
They will knock out 100 per cent divi- 
dends; they will get rich off you. Let 
them, but you will learn their methods 
of management from them, and only 
then will you be able to build up a com- 
munist republic.’ 

“Another factor which may cause hesi- 
tation in taking leases is the fear of la- 
bor disturbances. The official organ of 
the Russian Central Soviet of Trade 
Unions recently stated that ‘in case of 
strikes in privately leased enterprises 
the communist party will be on the side 
of the workers,’ whereas in the cases of 
enterprises which the Soviet authorities 
continue to operate the attitude toward 
strikes will be ‘sharply prohibitive.’ 

“There have as yet been almost no 
actual concessions to foreign enterprises. 
Certain of the bolshevist leaders have, in- 
deed, expressed the opinion that little 
would be accomplished in this direction. 

“The most serious economic question 
confronting the Soviet authorities, ac- 
cording to repeated statements of the 
leaders, has been and still is that of 
agricultural production, agriculture being 
the occupation in which five sixths of 
the people are employed and which fur- 
nished three fifths of the pre-war exports. 
The leaders have repeatedly declared 
that, under the policy hitherto prevailing, 
the peasants have lacked incentive to 
produce, and have been disposed to plant 


only sufficient land to supply their own ‘ 


requirements. 

“There is no definite information as to 
the effect of the substitution of ‘natural 
tax’ for the requisition system on the 
planting of fall grains. As regards the 
collection of the natural tax itself, much 
difficulty has. been encountered—partly 
because of the actual shortage of produc- 
tion in various regions and, according to 
statements of bolshevist newspapers and 
leaders, partly because of what they con- 
sider unwarranted opposition of the 
peasants. 

“The famine in the Volga valley con- 
tinues to occupy the attention of the 
Russian people. The severe drouth re- 
duced the crop production over a large 
area to a bare fraction of the normal, 
and it will prove impossible in- practice 
to supply this deficiency from the regions 





which had a more or less normal yield 
per acre. There is already extreme suf- 
fering. During the'early fall, the Soviet 
authorities sent considerable quantities 
of grain to these districts for seed pur- 
poses, but the famine situation could be 
fully met only by the importation of ad- 
ditional large quantities of grain for 
spring sowing as well as for food.” 





GOVERNMENT GRAIN SHIPS 


High Rates Asked by Private Operators 
Cause Russian Relief Organization to Ask 
for Shipping Board Vessels at Cost 


Government merchant ships will trans- 
port grain for famine relief in Soviet 
Russia at cost, as a result of a request 
for 30 vessels made to the Shipping 
Board by the American Relief Adminis- 
tration. The request of the relief ad- 
ministration was announced by Secretary 
Hoover, who declared that the rates 
sought by private operators for carrying 
grain to Baltic ports were “not justified.” 

The Shipping Board, according to J. 
B. Smull, vice president of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, stands ready 
to allocate the 30 ships, as needed, to its 
operators, to carry grain to Russia at 
cost. The vessels, it is stated, probably 
will be assigned to this service from 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Newport News and New Orleans. 

Request for the government ships was 
made, Mr. Hoover explained, because 
of increases of from $2 to $2.50 per ton 
in rates to Baltic ports demanded in 
New York by privaté American operag 
tors, which he added was about $3 ton in 
advance of the rate quoted by foreign 
shipping concerns. 

In the previous week, he explained, 
the rate quoted by American ship opera- 
tors to Baltic ports was about $6.80 ton, 
while this week charters were offered at 
$8.50@8.75 ton. The rate on foreign 
ships in the previous week, he added, 
was about $4.20 ton and this week it 
was $5 ton. 

Mr. Hoover declared that the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration had used 
American shipping almost wholly in the 
transportation of relief supplies abroad, 
and had as a rule paid a premium in 
comparison with foreign rates, but he 
asserted there must be some moral limit 
to the premium paid in behalf of the 
American merchant marine. 

The congressional relief appropriation, 
he continued, provided that the grain 
purchased under it should be transported 
in American bottoms but, he added, the 
relief administration was also utilizing 
funds provided by the Soviet govern- 
ment and it was a question as to whether 
the higher rate should be paid upon 
grain purchased with Russian money. 

Mr. Hoover indicated that the relief 
administration was considering the use 
of foreign ships for the transportation 
of supplies not purchased under the con- 
gressional appropriation, in order that 
the saving in rates might be used for 
the purchase of famine supplies. 

Mr. Hoover said that he was not ac- 
quainted with the reasons for the ad- 
vance in the American rates, but de- 
clared that it did not speak well for the 
future of the American merchant ma- 
rine if it cost American shipping $8 per 
ton to transport a cargo to Baltic ports. 








GUAYAQUIL PORT IMPROVEMENTS 

The recent congress of Ecuador has 
authorized the letting of contracts for 
construction of a wharf and customhouse 
at Guayaquil, and for completion of 
the Quito-Esmoraldas, Sibambe-Cuenca, 
and Ambato-Curaray railroads. Funds 
for the port construction are to be pro- 
vided in part either by the sale at public 
auction of government owned land in 
Guayaquil or by loans secured by these 
lands. Funds for continuing construc- 
tion on the railway lines may be provided 
from the sums allotted to and the reve- 
nues secured from operation of railroads, 
and from the amounts realized from ex- 
ploitation of mineral deposits in the va- 
rious provinces crossed by the lines in 
question. 





Beginning Jan. 1, 1922, the maximum 
draft of ships going through the Suez 
Canal is increased to 31 feet instead of 
30 feet, according to information from 
the American consulate at Port Said. 
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“Oh, winnow all my folly and you'll 
find 
A grain or two of truth amongst 
the chaff.” 


So sang Jack Point in “The Yeomen 
of the Guard.” For the annual “Round- 
Up” of The Northwestern Miller staff 
in 1906, the then managing editor, Mr. 
W. E. Prickett, compiled a sixty-page 
pamphlet which was issued at the ban- 
quet on January eleventh of that year. 
Aside from containing an entirely seri- 
ous chronological history of The North- 
western Miller, “The Holiday Bulletin,” 
as the pamphlet was called, proved to be 
a burlesque of the various departments 
with an interspersion of satirical com- 
ment upon the members of the force, sev- 
eral of whom were contributors, and nu- 
merous illustrations and cartoons by Mr. 
George E. Graves. 

Perhaps a few paragraphs from the 
editorial page are worthy of quotation: 
“Another twelvemonth,” it reads, “has 
slid to the rear; a twelvemonth in which 
we were rudely bathed in a maelstrom of 





Heading for a Parody on the ‘Grist of Grins” 


blighted hopes and unattained ambitions; 
a twelvemonth whose echoes today faint- 
ly resound from down the limitless corri- 
dors of glamorous desires like the faint, 
sad whisper of a dying moon. As we 
consider in retrospect these three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days that are gone 
from our midst forever, those fifty-two 
long, weary weeks of waiting for as 
many pay nights, a regretful tear driz- 
zles from our eye. 

“And now that we have reached an- 
other milestone in the unbroken ex- 
panse. of life’s stormy ocean, marking 
the onward march of countless centuries, 
our heart-loads are lightened by the 
thought that we have reached the safe 
haven of the home, where we, untram- 
meled by ceremonious conventionalities 
of business, may make gladsome jest 
and cut up. 

“At this halcyon hour, were we gifted 
with forensic eloquence, we would ex- 
patiate ad infinitum upon this auspicious 
episode, but we are, alas, gyved by lack 
of academical competency and must for- 
sooth use vulgar phrase for that we fain 
would couch in pleasing metaphor and 
rhetorical sonorousness.” 

The lampoon struck next at “The Grist 
of Grins.” Under the heading repro- 
duced herewith appeared a statement to 
the effect that the editor of the Grist 
would pay the highest cash prices for 
second-hand or second-class poetry and 
that he could also use a few experienced 
jokes, ripe witticisms and all kinds of 
antiques. The following is a sample joke 
from “The Grist of Groans”: 

“Two micks who had just landed were 
standing on the corner of Broadway and 
25th Street, when a duck escaped from 
a butcher’s cart and rapidly waddled 
across the pavement. 

“‘Whist! Moike, said Pat; ‘and why 
did the duck cross the road?’ 

“‘Shure, Oi can’t imagine,’ answered 
Mike, scratching his head. 

“*Faith, to get on the other side,’ re- 
plied Pat, laughing heartily.” 


~ 





Elsewhere in “The Holiday Bulletin” 
the statement appeared that the “Grist 
of Grins” had been published in book 
form. The review of the collection of 
“ancient humor” was as follows: “Humor 
from the time of Pharaoh up to the 
American Civil War is included, anything 
later than that date being eschewed. 
Many bits have had the whiskers neatly 
clipped so that they are scarcely recog- 
nizable, while here and there a fragment 
with the moss cleverly scraped off, serves 
to remind one of a some-where-seen 
replica of an ancient piece of carving. 
The musty odor of ye ancient time is 
carefully preserved, and while reading, 
one can fancy himself sitting in a cozy 
nook of Cheops’ tomb with the scarihs 
and sacred ox munching hay in the mid- 
dle background. Dry humor predomi- 
nates. The volume is handsomely bound 
in crushed hope, with bowed back and 
split sides.” 

“The Holiday Bulletin” having made 
fun of the poor old Grist in diverse ways 
now turned its attention to a purely 
imaginary department called “Current 
Mails,” from which the following letter 
is selected: 

“Gaslight & Israelite Mill Co., Star- 
light, Minn: We are doing a light busi- 
ness, running daytime. Tried to run at 
night, but it was too dark. Do you know 
a cheap place for us to advertise?” 

The Northwestern Miller building was 
described as “the house with the steps 
on the roof” and a remarkable statement 
regarding the world’s hop crop followed 
under the heading of “The Hopper”: 
“A timely report on the world’s hop 
crop has been furnished by Consul Bald- 
win, of Nuremberg. It shows a gain of 
600,000 American hundredweight over 
last year and suggests cheaper prices for 
the coming season. The report gives 
room for reflection and the Hopper 
pauses to reflect. Six hundred thousand 
American hundredweight of hops,— 
enough to make a hopper hop for many 
thousands of years. ‘The total is appall- 
ing. Allowing three feet to the average 
hop, six hundred thousand hops would 
carry an ordinary frog more than four 
hundred miles, or further than the en- 
tire distance from Chicago to La Crosse, 
Wis., with two stops for refreshment and 
a ham sandwich at Baraboo. If the hops 
were placed end to end, perpendicularly, 
the column would extend 6,000 times as 
high as the Eiffel tower and a frog at 
the top would be frappéd in six and a 
quarter seconds. Giving one hop to each 
toad, the supply would be sufficient to 
occupy every stool on a field of 47 acres, 
and a father toad at one edge of the 
field would have to shout three times in 
order to be heard by his offspring at 
the opposite circumference. The im- 
portance of these figures is impressive. 
Is it any wonder that, unless the supply 
of bullfrogs materially increase, the hop 
market is expected to continue very bear- 
ish with downward movement in short 
jumps at the weak spots? The Hopper 
advises the sale of hops on all breaks. 
Skippers and Flea Hops for July deliv- 
ery will undoubtedly sell lower. Sell ’em 
for reaction.” . 

To quote freely from the column called 
“Local and Personal” would resemble 
the unprofessional conduct of certain 
actors who practically invite the audience 
to come up upon the stage and see how it 
is done. It isn’t done. Thus one is 
obliged to delete the personal element 
from the item regarding the person who 
“drank eight cold high-balls last night and 
today is suffering with anchor ice in the 
intestinal canal,” and without the person- 
al touch something in its value as satire 
is impaired. However the affection we 
all hold for the Minneapolis street car 
service is sufficient an excuse to revive 
the following: 

“Reunion Week visitors are cautioned 
not to alight from street cars while the 
latter are in motion. 

“To do so it is necessary to climb over 
the gates.” 
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United States or Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tiona abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller, 
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The: holiday feeling is abroad, and 
there is less disposition to attend serious- 
ly to business. As the end of the year 
approaches, buyers prefer to keep their 
stocks as low as possible. This Christ- 
mas cannot be an overjoyous one for the 
flour trade, as most bank balances have 
been depleted somewhat, owing to the 
abnormal decline in the markets during 
the past few months. However, we 
mostly look to the new year to bring 
good times, and it is hoped that the 
trade will not be disappointed. 

The weather is variable, with a fluctuat- 
ing demand for breadstuffs but, on the 
whole, there has been a fair demand for 
imported flour, and prices are being 
maintained, Stocks of flour on spot must 
be getting lower, and many parcels that 
have been here in store have gone into 
consumption. 

Arrivals of Canadian flour have for 
some time been fairly heavy. These 
have gone pg | into consumption, and 
there is quite a demand for this flour on 
spot. The large stocks of Australian 
flour held until recently are being de- 
pleted and, with no arrivals, this flour is 
firmly held and is making high prices, al- 
though it causes a loss of many shillings 
per sack to holders. 

About a week ago some offers of Aus- 
tralian flour for shipment at 36s were 
received, but there have been none for 
some days, and it looks as though there 
will be a decided gap until fresh ar- 
rivals come in, which, in the ordinary 
way, cannot be for at least six weeks. 


ARRIVALS 
Arrivals of flour continue moderate, 
and there appears to be no pressure on 
the part of holders to take any very low 
prices in order to effect sales. 


HOME MILLED FLOUR 
Home milled flour is unaltered in price, 
which is satisfactory for the import flour 
trade, although, with a steady price of 
wheat, especially in the near positions, 
together with the lower price which mill- 
ers have to take for millfeed, it was 
not expected that the price would be 
reduced, 
WHEAT 


The wheat market has fluctuated dur- 
ing the week, and No. 1 northern Mani- 
itoba, which a week ago was 52s 6d, c.i.f., 
for arrived parcels, has been sold since 
at 50s 6d. However, this wheat is now 
firmly held at 52s 6d, with buyers at the 
price. 

Trade has been good, and Manitoba 
wheats are in short supply. There are, 
however, large stocks of American hard 
winters held by millers, and the price 
for forward shipment is not tempting, 
as Manitoba wheats are relatively the 
cheaper. Supplies of English wheat still 
meet the demand. Prices, although firm, 
are unaltered, and good descriptions can 
be bought at 48@50s per qr of 504 lbs. 


FLOUR PRICES 


Canadian flour offers have varied dur- 
ing the week, and at one time were of- 
fered as low as 38s 6d, c.i.f., but today 
the price is 39s 6d. These prices are for 
ae ee patents; better qualit 
cannot be purchased under 40@4Is, c.i.f. 








Minnesota first clears have been offered 
at 34s for quick shipment, and second 
clears at 26s, all cif. Kansas export 

atents have come down to 49s, c.i.f., 

ut do not interest buyers, as they pre- 
fer Canadian flours, which they can -pur- 
chase at less money. 

The spot value of ordinary quality 
Canadian export patent is 43s, ex-gran- 
ary, and there is a scarcity of the better 
grades, which are held for 46s, ex- 
granary. Kansas export patents on spot 
have been sold at 41@42s, ex-granary. 

Australian flour is getting very scarce. 
Holders are not disposed to sell under 
43s, ex-granary, and although there are 
no offers from the mills for December 
shipment, resellers are offering at 37s 6d, 
c.i.f. Home milled flour is unchanged, 
and bakers can purchase at 47s, deliv- 
ered, which is equal to 45s 3d, ex-mill. 
English country flour is firmly held at 
37s for good quality straight run. 


MILLFEED 


The demand for millfeed has fallen 
off during the past few days, but bran 
remains at £9 10s, ex-mill. Middlings 
are £1 cheaper, and can be bought at 
£9 10s, ex-mill. Plate pollards for ship- 
ment are £7 per ton, and arrived are 
worth £7 5s, both cif. terms. Belgian 
fine middlings are offered at £10, c.i.f., 
but are too dear, 


OATMEAL 
There is a fair trade passing in oat- 
mea], and the following are the values: 
Midlothian, 52s 6d; Aberdeen, 46s 6d; 
American, 45s,—all per 280 lbs, ex-gran- 
ary. American for forward delivery is 
quoted at 39s, cif. American rolled 
oats are 42s, c.i.f., and 50s, ex-granary. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


The following are the imports into 
London during the week ending Dec. 
20, 1921, in 140-lb bags: 


From Montreal per ss. Lisgar County— 


Aviator ....... 500 Golden Thistle. 1,000 
Maitland ...... 600 Nelson ........ 1,100 
Wilsuitu ...... 500 
From New York per ss, Stanmore— 
ZYIPNS .ncccccccsccvescsvccsccceseece 500 
From New York per ss, Maine— 
Gold MeGal 2. .cccccccssccccaccesecess 2,000 


PROPOSED GERMAN MORATORIUM 


The impression seems to be abroad 
among millers in the United States, and 
it may be in Canada as well, that the 
moratorium for which Germany is ask- 
ing is a general one, whereby the pay- 
ment of all debts is by act of Parliament 
postponed for a certain stated period. 
This, however, is not what Germany is 
pleading for. What she is seeking is a 
moratorium in connection with payment 
of the installments falling due in, Janu- 
ary and February next for reparation to 
the allies. 

It will be remembered that the Allies’ 
Reparation Commission drew up a sched- 
ule last May as to the atonement in hard 
cash that Germany should make as the 
instigator and the loser of the World 
War, and her first installment amounts 
to 750,000,000 gold marks, 500,000,000 
being payable in January and the re- 
mainder in February. Germany claims 
that she is not in position to pay more 
than about 150,000,000 to 200,000,000, and 
asks for time to provide the balance. 

A good deal of skepticism exists in 
financial circles as to the genuineness of 
her plea of poverty, and the investiga- 
tions that have been made by the repara- 
tions commission indicate that she has 
ample ability to pay. The commission 
discovered that the German government 
had purchased a large quantity of dollars 
in the exchange market, and that it had 
devoted its activities to assisting the 
trade of the country, while at the same 
time refraining from taxing it adequately. 





Indeed, the government is reducing the 
income tax. It is also known that Ger- 
mans have purchased assets in foreign 
countries, notably Holland, Switzerland, 
Spain, the United States and South 
America, to a very considerable amount, 
and in Holland alone German capitalists 
are said to command half the available 
credits in the money market. 

The mills, shops, factories and ship- 
yards of Germany are all full of weak, 
large dividends are paid, capital is freely 
forthcoming for all kinds of enterprise, 
but the government has not made any 
serious attempt to tax this wealth. The 
plea is that it has “made every effort,” 
but success depended on a foreign loan; 
and as “British financial circles” refused 
the necessary active co-operation, it could 
not see any way of raising the money 
in time. 

Whether the moratorium is to be or not 
to be is still in the balance. During the 
last few days Mr. Lloyd-George and M. 
Briand have been having “conversations” 
in London on the subject, and it is un- 
derstood that a minimum sum of 500,000,- 
000 gold marks has been named or rec- 
ommended as a preliminary payment. 
The matter, however, is being referred to 
a supreme council which will meet at 
Cannes in January. 

A very vital question is France’s claim 
of priority to the largest share of any 
reparation money forthcoming. In this 
respect a very good point was recently 
made by Lord Derby in Paris, that if 


. France has to suffer from the devastated 


departments of her soil we in Great Brit- 
ain are suffering -just as sorely in the 
devastated departments of our trade. 
There is little unemployment in France, 
while in this country it reaches frightful 
proportions. M. Briand claims, how- 
ever, that the limit of concessions on the 
part of France has been reached. 

It therefore looks as if Great Britain 
will have to bear the brunt of the re- 
nunciations which she considers neces- 
sary for the economic health of Europe, 
and it would seem that the only thing 
to do is to secure a drastic revision of 
the whole scheme of indemnities in order 
that more normal trade relations with 
Germany and all surrounding countries 
may be resumed. There must be co- 
operation between the countries of 
Europe, Germany included, in order to 
lighten burdens, stabilize exchange and 
restore trade. 


ON THE SICK LIST 


H. M. Pollock, of the firm of Shaw, 
Pollock & Co., Ltd., Belfast, is suffering 
from a serious breakdown brought on by 
overwork in connection with his political 
duties as minister of finance under the 
new north of Ireland government. These 
duties have entailed a tremendous strain 
and worry, with much travelling to and 
from London, and numberless confer- 
ences with the imperial government in re- 
spect to the Irish treaty, and as Mr. 
Pollock is not very strong and spends 
every ounce of energy he possesses on 
whatever he takes in hand, it is not a 
matter of surprise that his health should 
suffer. Much sympathy is felt for him. 

At a meeting of the Belfast Harbor 
Board, on Dec. 19, the announcement 
was made that Mr. Pollock had sent in 
his resignation as chairman of the board, 
which position he had filled since August, 
1918, in a very able manner. He gave as 
his reason for resigning that he had not 
the necessary time for the duties in- 
volved. 

Much regret was expressed by the har- 
bor commissioners at losing his services, 
although ever‘since his connection with 
the northern parliament it had been 
realized that his resignation was inevit- 
able sooner or later. In expressing ap- 
preciation of his chairmanship, one of 


the commissioners stated that while Mr. 
Pollock had been in office he had initiated 
works of great magnitude and utility in 
the harbor of Belfast, the benefit of 
which would be seen when conditions be- 
came more normal. 





SCOTTISH MARKETS 


Flour prices on the Scottish market 
have an easy tendency in most cases, and 
representative c.i.f. quotations are as 
follows: Manitoba top quality, spot, pas- 
sage and shipment, 40@41s; Manitoba 
Maple Leaf and Dominion grades, spot 
and shipment, 37s; Kansas patents, 39s 
spot and 42s shipment; Kansas clears, 
35s 6d spot and 35s shipment; top 
American winters, 45@46s spot and 45s 
shipment; American extra fancies, 37@ 
38s spot and 38s shipment; Ontario win- 
ters, 39s 94@40s spot, and 39s 6d@40s 
shipment. Home _ millers’ Manitoba 
straights, 37s spot and forward, with 
high grade at 40s. Australian flours on 
spot are quoted at 39s, and for shipment 
at 35@36s. 

THE HAGUE RULES 


Much interest has been manifested by 
the grain and flour trade in Scotland in 
the subject of the Hague rules regard- 
ing shipping and bills of lading. The 
subject has been before the Glasgow 
Chamber of Commerce, and James Begg, 
as a leading member of the grain trade, 
has been taking part in the deliberations. 

On behalf of Stephen Demetriadi, who 
is chairman of a committee in London 
representing a variety of interests, in- 
cluding corn trade associations, a letter 
has been published in the leading Scot- 
tish newspapers stating that the informa- 
tion from Chicago is that the commer- 
cial public of the United States considers 
that that country has been inadequately 
represented at The Hague, and that there 
is not the least likelihood of the Hague 
rules being adopted in America. “If this 
is so,” it is asked, “what becomes of the 
international unity upon which the pro- 
moters of the rules lay so much stress?” 





LIVERPOOL 


There is nothing very satisfactory to 
report regarding the conditions of the 
flour trade in Liverpool. There were 
hopes at the beginning of the week that 
the quarrel existing between two large 
steam bakeries here would be settled, 
and the insane policy of selling a 4-lb 
loaf at 8d (which means a serious loss 
on every loaf sold) would be brought to 
an end, but terms could not be arranged, 
and it looks as though this disastrous 
selling at a loss would continue. 

American c.i.f. offers continue mostly 
out of line. A parcel of American win- 
ter patents sold for December seaboard 
at 44s, c.i.f., Liverpool, in cotton bags, 
and today there is an offer to Ireland as 
low as 42s, which is the lowest quotation 
for winters for some time. 

Manitoba export patents sold at 38s@ 
38s 3d, c.i.f., Liverpool, December sea- 
board, and at 38s 3d, c.i.f., Cork and 
Dublin, January, seaboard. Kansas pat- 
ents were offered at 42s, c.i.f., and Aus- 
tralian | ee at 35s, early January, 
seaboard. 

Home millers are cutting prices, and 
offer bakers at 42s, delivered, and 
straights at 45s. 

In respect to low grades, 25s 6d was 
bid and refused for Minneapolis second 
clear, December/January, seaboard; mills’ 
price, 27s. A parcel of River Plate low 
grade was offered by resellers at 25s, 
c.i.f., without attracting buyers. 

American linseed cakes are held at 
£15, c.i.f., while £14 5s was bid. River 
Plate, £14, December/January, seaboard. 
Bombay linseed cake was offered at £14, 
and £13 5s bid. Cottonseed meal, 50 per 
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cent, is quoted at £3 5s, and 36 per cent 
at £12 15s. Spot meal is selling at £14, 
ex-store. Prices for shipment are un- 
attractive. 





GERMAN MARKETS 

About 600 tons of og patent flour 
have been sold during the last few days 
to the Baltic markets and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia on a basis of $6.80@7 per 100 kilos. 
Also a lot of about 600 tons of first clears 
for January seaboard loading was sold 
at $5.40@5.45 per 100 kilos, with payment 
of drafts in Hamburg and Rotterdam. 

Some misunderstanding evidently ex- 
ists among American millers in regard to 
the proposed moratorium in Germany, 
for importers, on cabling offers, have 
met with the reply that the business 
can only be accepted on New York pay- 
ment terms. The moratorium that is be- 
ing discussed does not mean a general 
moratorium, but one in connection with 
the reparation. payments. This would 
undoubtedly benefit German exchange 
and help trade, so it is false policy to 
lose good business by insisting on pay- 
ment in New York. 


IRISH MARKETS 


Flour demand has not shown much im- 
provement, and any business done is at 
a cut price and confined to spot or near 
at hand stuff. Shipment prices seem to 
be altogether out of line, compared with 
what can be done on spot as, despite. the 
strength in wheat, the home millers have 
made further reductions and importers 
have followed suit. 

Take soft flour, which is the chief pro- 
duction of Irish mills and constitutes 
also the biggest part of the trade done 
by English millers in the Irish market. 
One fairly good English flour is offer- 
ing at a ra which would require 
American of similar quality to be bought 
at 41s, net, c.i.f., Belfast. 

Another very popular brand is offer- 
ing at 43s, net, c.i.f., whereas cables from 
the United States this week are quot- 
ing 45s@47s 6d, net, cif. Belfast, and 
1s more for Dublin. Importers who have 
any flour coming or on hand are accept- 
ing any competitive price, but it is for 
flour which has cost them shillings more 
and which they cannot replace at any- 
thing like their selling price. 

With regard to springs, conditions are 
not quite the same, as the competition 
is not coming so much from the home 
millers but is between the United States 
and Canadian products. Minneapolis is 
quoting 46s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 47s, 
Dublin, and importers are selling the 
same flours on spot at equal to 42s, net, 
c.if., or a difference of 4s per sack be- 
tween the spot and shipment price. It 
is difficult, however, to make sales even 
on spot at these figures, for the reason 
that Manitoba flours are taking the bulk 
of the business at very much less money. 

While low grade flours are unsalable 
in the Irish market, the price of bread 
has driven buyers to‘use secondary type 
of export patents, which have been sold 
on spot during the week at a price equal 
to 38@40s, whereas the cheapest forward 
prices received are around 39s, net, c.i.f. 
so flours are offering at 42s, net, 
c.i.f., either Belfast or Dublin. The agi- 
tation for cheaper bread has made it im- 
perative for the baker to look out for 
a cheaper article than the finest grades 
of flour he previously bought. 


OATMEAL 


The situation in regard to oatmeal has 
undergone some change. With a stiff 
market for home grown oats, millers have 
been compelled to advance their prices 
and are asking 60s per 280 lbs, ex-mill, 
for the best sorts. Demand has suffered 
on that account, but it has helped im- 
porters to get rid of their spot lots of 
American and Canadian oatmeal, which 
can be secured at 48@50s, ex-quay, Bel- 
fast. Prices for shipment are around 42 
@43s, net, c.i.f., so forward buying is 
quite a good proposition at present, 
showing a good margin of profit. 


FEED 


Mill offals have maintained their price, 
and are quite firm. Good white bran is 
realizing £11 ton, delivered, and good 
medium red ranges £9@10. Although 
demand is good and there is no surplus 
in the hands of millers, it is not expected 
that prices will advance at present, ow- 





ing to the offers of foreign make, which 
can be had at £1 less. 

Feedingstuffs generally have main- 
tained their price of a week ago. Indian 
meal is still quoted at £9 5s ton, ex-mill, 
and the cooked food for cattle feeding 
is £11 15s. Mills are able to keep go- 
ing fairly well, although there is an ab- 
sence of that keen demand which existed 
a week ago. 

Cotton cakes are firm, best sorts realiz- 
ing about £15@16 ton, ex-mill, Belfast 
or Dublin. Shipment prices for meal of 
the very best sorts are £12 10s@£13, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, but cheap- 
er grades can be had at about £12. 
There are no offers of foreign cotton 
cake on spot, and shipment prices seem 
out of line. ; 

Linseed cakes are very firm. Stocks 
are not large, and importers are asking 
£14@15, net, c.if., Belfast and Dublin, 
according to quality. Shipment business 
is very difficult, as buyers are not in- 
clined to pay present prices, and ship- 
pers are not pressing for offers. 





DEFECTIVE FEED 

The Massachusetts supreme judicial 
court has set aside a verdict in favor of 
plaintiff in the suit of Tompkins vs. 
Quaker Oats Co., 131 N.E. 456. Plain- 
tiff sued to recover damages for the 
death of poultry attributed to negligent 
mixing of feed bought from a dealer, but 
manufactured by defendant; it being 
claimed that the feed was dangerous be- 
cause excessive quantities of salt were 
present. The court says: 

“It is a long-established general rule 
that the manufacturer of an article is 
not liahle to those who have no con- 
tractual relations with him for injuries 
resulting from negligence in its manu- 
facture. This has been based on the va- 
rious grounds of the absence of a legal 
duty to the plaintiff to use care in mak- 
ing the article, the break in the chain of 
legal causation, and the multiplicity of 
suits thought likely to result if the action 
were allowed. . . . This general rule is 
subject to certain well-settled qualifica- 
tions or exceptions. One, which recog- 
nizes the liability to third persons on 
grounds of negligence in the preparation 
of food for human consumption, is not 
applicable here, and need not be dis- 
cussed. . . . Another established excep- 
tion recognizes the existence of a duty of 
care in favor of strangers to the con- 
tract, where the product is inherently or 
commonly recognized as dangerous to 
human life or health; such as poisonous 
drugs and explosives. . . . And there is 
a tendency in certain courts to extend 
this doctrine to cases where an article 
not inherently dangerous becomes so by 
reason of negligent preparation. . . . 

“In the present case there was no evi- 
dence that Schumacher feed, in its or- 
dinary state, was harmful to poultry. 
The testimony was all to the contrary, 
including that of the plaintiff, who had 
used it for two or three years before 
his loss early in 1918. 

“The complaint against the feed. . . 
is that salt, although commonly used as 
a desirable ingredient in commercial 
poultry feeds, was present in too large 
quantity; that this excess quantity was 
due to negligence in the process of mix- 
ing, and that it was responsible for the 
death of the poultry.” 

The supreme judicial court holds that 
even assuming that a manufacturer 
might be held liable in a case like this— 
a point not decided—the evidence failed 
to show negligence. 

Plaintiff then fell back on a claim that 
‘he was entitled to recover on the theory 
of defendant’s misrepresentation of the 
feed in circulars, etc., which stated that 
the feed was “always uniform in quality,” 
“absolutely safe to feed,” etc. On this 
phase of the case, the opinion mentions 
that the fact that plantiff sued on a 
theory of negligence, and that his dec- 
laration did not set forth the essential 
averments of actionable misrepresenta- 
tion, would have precluded trial of an 
issue of misrepresentation had defend- 
ants’ counsel raised the point; but, treat- 
ing the issue as in the case, because ob- 
jection to its consideration had been 
waived, the court holds that verdict in 
plaintiff’s favor should be set aside be- 
cause of conflicting instructions given by 
the trial judge to the jurors. 


A. L. H. Sraeer. 
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According to an announcement in “Har- 
per’s Magazine” Stephen Leacock carried 
American humor to England. “The first 
of several papers which Mr. Leacock is 
writing for the magazine will appear in 
the February. issue. In it he will recount 
his amusing experiences in exporting the 
American brand of humor to the British 
Isles.” 

It is coincidental that the same mail 
brings a copy of “Life” containing “the 
American Humorist’s Creed.” 


I BELIEVE: 

That all professors are congenitally absent- 
minded. 

That all young brides persist in baking 
hard, unpalatable biscuits, thereby causing 
their husbands intense discomfort. 

That all office boys murder their grand- 
mothers every year on the day the baseball 
season opens. 

That all tramps dread water more than 
they dread hell. 

That all spinsters look under their beds 
every night in the hope that they will find 
one or more burglars there. 

That all boarding-house keepers’ serve 
nothing but hash and prunes, 

That all persons who are annoyed by cats 
howling at night throw shoes at them. 

That all chorus girls go out to supper 
parties every evening after the show and 
eat quantities of broiled live lobster. 

That all little boys spend their time asking 
their parents to define the difference between 
an optimist and a pessimist. 

That all Irishmen preface their remarks 
with, “Bedad,” ‘“Bejabbérs,” or ‘Begorra,” 
and pronounce “sure” as though it were 
spelled ‘‘shure.” 


* # 

Lady: “I guess you’re getting a good 
thing out o’ tending the rich Smith boy, 
ain’t ye, doctor?” 

Doctor: “Well, yes; I get a pretty 
good fee. Why?” 

Lady: “Well, I hope you won’t forget 
that my Willie threw the brick that hit 
*im.” —Everybody’s. 

* * 

The New Cook: “Please, mum, do I 
say ‘Dinner is served’ or ‘Dinner is 
ready’ ”? 

Her Mistress: “Well, if it is anything 
like it was yesterday, it would be simpler 
to say ‘Dinner is spoiled’”! 

—Passing Show (London). 
* * 


A darky and his brown sweetheart, 
followed by three pickaninnies, applied 
to the clerk of a southern courthouse for 
a license to wed. 

The clerk eyed the assemblage doubt- 
fully. “Whose children are these?” he 
asked. 

“Dey our’n,” was the ready response 
from the man. 

The clerk was scandalized, being new 
at his post, “You ought to be ashamed 
of yourselves, waiting to get married till 
you have a family half grown—” 

“Jedge, you'll he to excuse dat,” in- 
terrupted the “bride,” sweetly. “De roads 
out our way is so bad!” 

—Harper’s Magazine. 
* * 


Tired Wife (to troublesome patient) : 
“Sure, Jim, I’d rather have all the chil- 
dren sick than you.” : 

Jim: “So would I.” 

—Bulletin (Sydney). 
* * 

Pompous Physician (to man plastering 
defective wall): “The trowel covers up 
a lot of mistakes—what?” 

Workman: “Yus, gov’nor—and so do 
the spade.” —Bystander (London). 


* * 


Headline—“Dante Lectures at Am- 
herst.” And as a bookstore window card 
announces, “Dickens Works Here Today 
for $5.” —Boston Transcript. 

* 

Two friends reached Waterloo station, 
London, only to find that one of them 
had missed his last train home. The 


~- 
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other, who lived in the Weybridge dis- 
trict, was more fortunate, and insisted 
upon taking his friend along with him. 
“You mustn’t mind a walk, old chap,” he 
said, as they left Weybridge station. 
“My house is a good mile away.” 

“Lead on,” said his companion, and 
they footed it together. It was a bad 
night, raining in torrents, and they did 
the first three quarters of a mile in 
comparative silence. Suddenly the host 
halted. “What’s up, old boy!” inquired 
his friend. 

“Up!” retorted the other. “I forgot. 
We moved to Reigate yesterday !” 

—Los Angeles Times. 
x _ 

The Guest: “It’s very easy to know 
you have a new maid. The fingerprints 
on the plates are so different.” 

—Le Rire (Paris). 
* 

An old Vermont farmer, while on a 
visit to New York, was seized with a 
violent toothache, and calling on a den- 
tist, was informed that the tooth must 
be taken out and that he had better 
have gas for the operation. He agreed 
to this, and then started to count his 
money. 

The dentist somewhat testily remarked, 
“Oh, you need not pay me until I have 
finished.” 

“IT reckon not,” replied the farmer, 
“but if you’re a-goin’ to make me un- 
conscious, I’d jes like to see how I 
stand.” —Everybody’s. 

* * 

The Militarist: “How do you think 
wars ought to end?” 

The Average Citizen: “Well, I should 
say they ought to end in peace.” 

The Militarist: “What! Are you one 
of them pacifists?” 

—The Soldier (Art Young Quarterly). 

* ” 


Sing a song o’ sixpence, 
A bottle full of rye, 
Four and twenty Yankees, 
Parched and very dry. 
When the rye was opened, 
The Yanks began to sing, 
“We won’t go back to U. S. A. 
God Save the King!” 
—Toronto Goblin. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday, 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN FOR IN- 
diana and Ohio territory to work on com- 
mission basis; must have established trade 
and furnish references. Address 809, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





FOR NEW ENGLAND TERRITORY, A 
good live wire salesman can make a good 
connection with a Minnesota mill; he must 
be a hustler and one that can produce 
business; give all particulars in first let- 
ter. Address 286, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR ILLINOIS TERRITORY OUTSIDE OF 
Chicago—Well known Minnesota mill de- 
sires a high grade flour salesman capable 
of securing wide distribution among fam- 
ily and bakers’ trade; resale help fur- 
nished; do not apply unless experienced 
in this territory; give full particulars and 
references in first letter. Address 296, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
and capable sales manager; one who has 
ability and acquaintance to produce re- 
sults; party must have knowledge of the 
milling game in all its details; good op- 
portunity for the right man to acquire an 
active interest with spring wheat mill fa- 
vorably located; not looking for a sale 
of stock; give full particulars in writing; 
correspondence held strictly confidential. 
Address 279, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





(Continued on next page.) 
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MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








A WESTERN CANADIAN FLOUR MILL- 
ing company requires comptroller with 
first class executive experience in grain, 
financing and accounting; applications, 
which must fully state experience and sal- 
ary, will be treated as strictly confidential. 
Address 7112, care Northwestern Miller, 
Toronto, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS MANAGER OF A GOOD MILL ON A 
salary or a percentage basis; would accept 
a road position; can give good references 
from mills and banks. E. C. Kiddoo, Cof- 
feyville, Kansas. 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE—GRIND- 


ers, Bar-Nun, three direct connected 
motor driven, one belt driven; all like 
new; bargain. Atlas Flour Mills, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 





FOR SALE—TWO SIZE NO. 4 ALLIS CEN- 


trifugal reels, wire cloth, in good condi- 
tion; also two same size and make with 
silk cloth, in good condition, $150 each; 
one six-reduction Plansifter, mechanically 
good condition, $150; one No. 1 Gruendler 
screenings grinder, 1,500-lb capacity per 
hour, no fan nor feeder, $95. Mills Ma- 
chinery Exchange, 70 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis, 











BY MILLER QUALIFIED TO MEET DE- 
mands for quality and standardized pro- 
duction; laboratory experience and equip- 
ment, Address “Flour Miller,” 1923 Chou- 
teau, St. Louis, Mo. 


MAN OF LONG EXPERIENCE IN THE 
flour business wishes to represent either a 
spring or Kansas wheat mill in central 
and eastern New York. J. L. Hamilton, 
186 State St, Albany, N. Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS 











AS MILLER IN MILL OF ANY CAPACITY 
by middle-aged man of good character and 
ability; can furnish good references; can 
come at once; prefer Kansas or Nebraska. 
Address Box 341, Alva, Okla. 


AS MILLER—HAVE MILLED IN 75 TO 
1,200-bbl mills, all kinds of wheat, also 
corn and buckwheat; recommendations for 
over 20 years’ milling; can come at once. 
Address 282, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN DESIRES POSI- 
tion in sales department of northwestern 
mill or grain firm; have practical experi- 
ence in office and on road; can qualify for 
responsible position. Address 275, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN OF MARKED 
executive ability and extensive selling ex- 
perience on road and in office desires to 
locate permanently with local milling or 
grain organization. Address 1295, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. .« 














AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
wishes to connect with good hard or soft 
wheat mill for southern territory on mod- 
erate salary and commission basis; ample 
references, Address “Flour Salesman,” 
351% No, Limestone, Lexington, Ky. 





AS MANAGER FOR A DISTRIBUTING 
flour and feed warehouse at some point in 
eastern Illinois; am a middle-aged man 
with 25 years’ experience and can give 
any reference or bond; I will be glad to 
hear from millers in Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska or Minnesota. O. M. Wilkin, 
Vermilion, Edgar Co., Ill, 


PARTY HAVING 15 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
handling export business for Kansas, Texas 
and Oklahoma mills, wants position with 
good southwestern mill as export manager; 
have large acquaintance with flour buyers 
in Latin American countries; can organize 
export department for first class mill de- 
siring to enter that field; reliable refer- 
ences. Address F. R. Velarde, 409 East 
Boulevard, El Paso, Texas. 


BY AGGRESSIVE YOUNG MARRIED MAN 
of 27, having broad knowledge of traffic 
management as applied to flour milling 
and mixed feed industries; understand 
transit principle in theory and operation; 
can supervise and co-ordinate unloading, 
packing and loading departments, insuring 
efficient operation on most economical 
basis; references, Address 280, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


THOROUGHLY TRAINED AND EXPERI- 
enced man desires position as packing and 
loading foreman in large mill; can handle 
the output of any mill economically and 
efficiently; understand the packing and 
handling of all styles of packages; have 
the ability to handle men and to devise 
methods of lowering the cost in these de- 
partments; can furnish references. Ad- 
dress 297, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 

















MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE, AT A SACRIFICE—FULLY 
equipped 250-bbl flour mill and grain ele- 
vator, complete, located in one of the most 
prosperous intermountain cities. For full 
information address Wilbur 8S. Tupper, 
Hotel Reed, Ogden, Utah, 


.FOR SALE—50-BBL MILL IN GOOD 
North Dakota location; fine building, 
steam heat, electric power, excellent spring 
wheat territory, and live town; no com- 
petition; big profits assured; terms to suit; 
how much cash can you invest? This mill 
is priced low to get a quick sale. P. H. 
Sackett, 112 Lumber Exchange, Minne- 
apolis. 





FOR RENT AT A BARGAIN 
On Easy Terms 


3,000-bbl blending plant situ- 
ated so as to make second morn- 
ing delivery to all eastern points 
on through rates from point of 
origin to final destination; best 
railroad facilities in America; 
very little capital required. Ad- 
dress 292, care ‘Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 


covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the.Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPAN 


1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 








VICTOR PURITY 


means 


BAKING SURETY 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 








’ 
Russell’s Reports Wes Immediately 
Wheat ‘Prices and de’ 
Flour Cabie—Daily cables world’s crops 
Corn Milling—Demand and prices 
Rye Research Work 
Can we assist you? 
‘s 


Russell's Commercial News, Incorporated 
13 Water Street NEW YORK 














FOR SALE IN MANITOBA—EITHER 
half or whole interest in 300-bbl brick 
flour mill; fully equipped throughout with 
modern machinery, .~ 000-bu elevator, 
good wareh coa. and stable; 
Scoctient track tactitties on Canadian Pa- 
cific and Great Northern railroads; mill is 
situated in one of the best wheat districts; 
is in full operation, with good trade con- 
nections; reason for selling, ill heaith of 
one of the partners; this plant will be sold 
at a sacrifice and on easy terms. Apply 
Box 101, care Northwestern Miller, 442 
Grain Exchange, Winnipeg. 





46% LEADING MILLS OF 3@% 
MONTANA AND WYOMING 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable 
and responsible. No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 








PEARL BARLEY AND OAT 
GROATS 


We specialize in straight carload shipments of the above 
from our Cereal Mill at Bozeman, Montana. The Bar- 
ley and Oats from which they are made are grown in 
the famous Gallatin Valley of Montana. 


For quotations write or wire direct 
to our office at Bozeman, Montana. 


Montana Flour Mills Company 


LEWISTOWN, MONTANA 
MAKERS OF 


SAPPHIRE, JUDITH and GOLD CROSS FLOURS 


“IT’S THE WHEAT” 4,000 BARRELS DAILY 








REX FLOUR 


MADI 


NOZNG MILLIN 


GREAT FALLS.MON TANA 


DAILY CAPACITY 2500 BARRELS 





Cascade Milling and Elevator Co. S2552%s 
“CASCADE” 


Shippers of Wheat High-Grade Montana Flour 
Daily Capacity, 600 Barrels 
Mills at Cascade and Manhattan, Montana Storage Capacity, 600,000 Bushels 








JUDITH MILLING COMPANY 


THE J. W. DENIO Mier of 


Hard Wheat Flour 


MILLING CO. Made from the famous Judith Basin Wheat 


HOBSON, MONT. 
Millers of 


Hard Wheat Flour 
Shippers of Montana Thr ee For ks 
and Wyoming Wheat Milling Co. 


Flour Mills and General Office Derke, Ment. 
Millers of Montana 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING Bench Land Wheat 














— 


When GENUINE furs are needed, one 
should — with an old-established, 


knows nothing. 
We handle 
nothing but F URS 
We have been in business in Minne- 


apolis over 30 years, and are well 
known to The North Miller, 


‘815 Nicollet Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 








Polson Flour Mills bai Ao tua “ 


POLSON, MONTANA It May Pay You to Correspond With Us 


Hard Montana Spring Wheat CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 














Common Sense Wheat Heaters 
Common Sense Horizontal Wheat Steamers 
Columbian First Break Feed Governors 


| . 
at asl COLUMBIAN FEED GOVERNOR CO. 
Viz ! 104 No. Second St. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














WwW a te r Power Replace Your Leaky Dam AMBURSEN CONSTRUCTION CO., Inc. 
Increase Your Water Storage Engineer-Constructors 
DON’T WASTE T! Cut Your Milling Cost New York Atlanta Kansas City 














